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Western Samoa, Group I (1967), Environmental Sanltatlbrii About eight to ten 
PCVs were ylllage lever introducers and promoters of the iPfi111pj)1nesJ pour 
flush water seal toilet. Previous to the "Peace Gbrps" ° toilet, excreta 
disposal was through the over-the-lagoon "benjbi" 

These early Volunteers could not have Ichbwh how successful they were. 
For years after their first appearance, "PG toilets" were the butt of jokes 
and the surrounding latrine shed was more bfteh than nbt used as a storage 
area. Then about ten years later attitudes began to ch^ahge^ Thanks in great 
measure to continued sujsport by the local public health divi si bh, most 
villages have banned the unsanitary "benjo" and the water seal rural 
penetration rate is estimated to be 70 percent of Sambah homes. 

Today* if ybu ask the' man/woman on the street as to what has been PC's 
greatest cbhtributjon to the development of Western Samoa^ he/she will give 
one>of two answers: "They educated my kids" or "They gave Samoans sanitary 
toii-ets. 



Acting Peace Corps Country Birectbr in Western Samoa 

Becember 1982 
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Western Samoa, Sroup I (1967), Environmental Sanitation. Alsut eight to ten 
PB?s were village level introducers and promoters of the lPh111j)j)1nes) pdur 
flush Water seal toilet. Previous to the "Peace Corps" toileti excrita 
disposal was through the pver-the-lagoon "benjo." 

These early Vol anteers could not have known how successful they were* 
For years after their first appearance, "PC toilets" were the butt of Jokes 
and the^ surrounding latrine shed was more often than not used as a storage 
^rea. Then about ten years Uter attitudes began to cHange. Thanks in great 
measure to eohtinued support by tte local public health division, most 
villages have banned the unsanitary ^benjo" and the water seal rural 
penetration rate is estimated to be 79 percent of Samoan homes. 

Today, if you ask the mah/woman on the street as to what has been PC's 

greatest contribution to the development of Rest Samoa, he/she will give 
one of two answers: "They educated my kids" %>r "They gave Samoans sanitary 
toilets." 

Acting Peace Corps Country Director in Western Saiiiba 

December 1982 
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INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE • • 

J.. ' _ _ _ _ ^_ __ _ _ 

' ^Water and sahitation activUies the latest in a 

series of^ case stud-^s by the informatjon eojjection and Exchange^ This 

docuirent. provides a record of Peace Corps water and^ sanitation experiences 
from 1970 to th6 present, and provides Peace Corps programmers Withy^rifbrnia- 
tibri^ which may assist them in starting new programs jn^ refininf^'^exlst^^ 
ones. '.jThis document Includes an overview of the activitfes of the Peace Corps 
Water/Sahitatibri Sector, five case studies, an analysis of each case stuc|y to 
identify aspects contributing to success or failo^re. of pl^je'^cts, water^(^ 
sanitation-specific prbgrammihg and prbject plannjhg^ guidelines^ and training 
ihfdrmatidn. - ^ " . 

_ Accdrdirig tb tlie UN Ehvircrimeht Program, the prfinary bloective of Third 
Wbrld develbpmerit Js the iitiprbveraent bf the Quality of lifi fbr the vast major- 
ity df the world populations who are underprivilegedi For these people, the 
improvement df life quality means, 11 teral ly^ the pjx)visidn of the most basic 
needs--water, fddd* cldthing, shelters heal th^ envlrdnmehti educatidh^ and 
income. Of -these > water has received special attentidn in the 1980s in the 
programs, of the United Natldhs Ihterhatldhal Drinking Water Supply and 
Sanitation Decade. 

During the 197ds, Peace Corp$ progranining guidelines based on basic human 

needs and building the capacity, for sel f-help led to yglunteer activities 
which provided access to > potable water, improved environmental sanitation^ • 
improved nutrition (as a consequence of irrijation practices j , and provided 
health education related to water supply and sanitation. 

- V 

^ Thus, all of the^ projects researched for this ciocument reflect the 
criteria set as prpgraninihg guidelines fbr meeting the heeds pf the poorest bf 
the poor in the 1970si 

• Project activities were integrated with brdader develdpmeht program 
gdals. 

• Comtiunities had expressed awareness of their development problems. 

- _ - - - -3 - '_ - - - _ . _ ^ ^ _ . _ - 

i Project participants were from the poor majority most in need of 
assistance, particularly women, 

• Project materials and human resdurces were mostly, local . 

• Technologies were appropriate to the community. 

• Project beneficiaries were trained in self-supporting and problem- 
solving skills. ^ 

In the 1980s, Peace Corps cbriti hues to engage quaLifiiBd Volunteers in 
develdpmeht projects which address the locally identified iieeds df hdst 
country people^ especially thdse living in the pddrest areas. The Peace Cdrps 

• / 
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' 1* ■ ' ^ ■ 

Forw ard Pl ^ ri for 1 £83-85 {Nbvember'i 1982) builds on the previous decade Ls. 
goals with Initiatives ttiat aUO emphasi,ze Ancpme-generation self^ 
sustaining productive capacity. The case studies documented in this report 
are particularly relevant to the Forward Plan initiatives which aim to: 

• increase the impact of Peace Corps programs by emphasizing program 
methods, organization, staffing^ relationships, and procedio-es which 
will be most efficient and/or have the greatest multiplier effect; 

• emphasize Volunteer assighfnents which promote local ^ecoriomj^ 
development and self-sUstaining productive capacity (especially _ in 
areas of food and energy)^ develop incomergenerating market 
mechanisms, and build local institutions and initiative; 

• develop an effective and efficient Jt^atning and selection strategy 
for both staff and Volunteers in light of existing resources; 

• increase public awareness of the Peace Cbr^s through" coordinated 
contnuni cations progrsLms focused on; the activities of the Vplunteers 
and returned Volunteers to enhance recruitment; to support 
plishment of legislative goals and other Forward Plan Initiatives; 
and to broaden public unBerstanding of the support for Volunteers by 
other organizations; and \ 



• expand mutually beneficial relatibrishipSi including Joint programs, 
with public and private sector organizations (including international 
organizations) in the United States and in developing countries. 

METHdDdtOGY 

There were three phases in the preparation of this dbeumint;^^ P^^^ 
survey of Peace Corps water/sanitation activities from 1570^ through 1^^^ 
Phase li ,■ i denti f i eati on of ten countri es wi th the : potenti al f or^ case_ stud? . 
and Phase III, the selictton of and research on five countries for the 
preparation of indepth narrative and case stady analyses. 

The brbcess Of gathering information oh Peace Corps water/?anitation 
activities was a formidable one for three principal^ reasons^. V^I^'tqIS® 
dbeument cbvers Pe-ce Corps activities in mbre than 50 cbuntrles since 1970. 
Much bf this data was diff-cult tb bbtain. Second, *'ater/sanitatio^ activi- 
ties were not usually desianated a% such by prodect; rither they were bften 
Cbmponents of projects in the sectors of health, aigrlculture, jnunici pal works, 
rural infrastructure, natural resource conservatibn. br cbmmuni^develop- 
ment. Third, ' prbject id'entifieatibn numbers^ In moSt cases. ch%^tpd every 
year. 

Sources of i nfbrmatl brL fbr Phase I included xables tb f^^."^fj' 
ing data^ interviews with County Desk Offi^:ers/Asjistants in^Wa|h^ 
review of the CbUntry Desk Unit files and Country Management Pl^^"S.,t^MPsl, 
Peace Corps archives, the Office of Training and Program Support tOTP5) files^ 
the i^^ Resource Center, the Peace Corpse Library, and the Office of Voluntf|r 
Services Computer Center. In this primary activity i over^aOO projects with 
water/sahitatibh activities were identified. (See Appendix B. J 
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^ Phase IJ^ identifi cation of ten countries with potentia1_ for the develop- 
ment of an indepth na^rratTv^ as a was based on the data collected 
in Phase I. Countries were selected to represent the three Peace Corps 
regions^ different cultures^ and different geographical features; projects in 
the countries were to provide experiences (either successful or unsuccessful) 
useful for programming; and a sufficient data base had to be accessible for 
each country. 

Phase HI case study cbttntries_ were selected in consultation witK the 
Water/Sshitatibh Sector Specialist, Information CbllectJbh and Exchange Coor- 
dinator and Prbjeet Manager, arid Chiefs bf Qperatibris of the Regional Bureaus/ 
Washirigtbri. _ Cburitries chbseri for represeri^tation were Thailand arid Yemen frbm 
the NANEAP Regibri, Sierra Lebrie arid Tbgb frbm the Africa Region^ arid Paraguay 
frbm the Iriter-America Regibri* 



Detailed irifbrmatibri fbr the case stucly riarrati yes was gathered f rep the 
sama sources used in Phase I with the additibri of Iriteryiews. with fbrmer 
Vbluriteers, staff, arid Washirigtbri persbiihel iricludirig RegJbri|l Bureau Chiefs 
bf Qperatibris^ Prbgrammiri^ arid Trainirig Officers, arid staff o^f the Office bf 
Recruitment arid Placement arid the Office of Plaririirig, Assessments arid Mariage- 
merit Irifbrmatibri. Iri^ additibri^ questibririaires were serit tb fbrmer Volunteers 
and staff. Field bffices sent dbcumerits afid^ in sbme^cases^ perVdnal narra- 
tives* The Resiorial Trairii rig Resource Office in Lbme^ Togo^ also supplied 
informatidn. Unfdrtuhatelys time did not allow cdhtacting all thdse who had 
informatidn td cdn tribute td these case studies. 



Because the depth_ and breadth of available information varied from case 

study to case study, the history of activities in each country is traced to 
varying degrees. 

0 

The written resources upon which this djjcument js^ bas^ mostly 

f ugi ti ye 1 i terature from projec t pi ans » Country Management Pi ans { CMPs ) , 
Trainee Assignment Criteria (TACs),^ letters of correspondence, and memoranda. 
However, the reference section lists resources for information. Gitatibris iri 
the text are by author's name when known. Otherwise, the document title is 
cited. 

All the irifprmatibf) iri this dbeumerit is compiled from these sdurceSj 
except for the case study analyses arid the prdgrammirig guidelijies. Joseph A. 
Gadek, an chvirdhmental arid civil engineer cdnsultant, wrdte the prdgrammirig 
guidelines and cdntributed td the analyses. Mr. Gadek was a "water PCV^^^^ 
Nepal and a supervisory water resources engineer in the USAID-funded Arusha 
Planning and Village Development Project in Tanzania. 

PRESENTATION 

The Water/Sanitation Case Studies Background reviews Peace Corps activi- 
ties and involvement across sectors since 1970. The background describes 
various Volunteer roles and their results, and analyzes state-of-the-art 
projects. The background presents issues which affect water arid sariitatibri 
prbgrammirig; for example, the relevance of ari integrated water, riutritibri^ arid 
health apprbach| the impbrtahce bf the irivblvemerit bf wbmeri arid health 
educatibri; arid Peace Cbrps/Washirigtbri's suppbrt rble. 



Each case study Is organized to provide: 



t a country baekground Of the geographyj populationj iowernment, and 
economics i including an overview of the water/sanitation status of 
the country or of the sector Involving Peace Corps water/sanltatlonj;^ 
" pfOgrantming; 

t an OverView Of the countn?'s Peace Corps' projects^wlth a time line 
for easy reference to significant events covered In the case study; 

• the history of water and sanitation activities presented by program- 
ming sector; 

• a eojuhtry-speelflc Peace Corps description^ Including (when avail- 
able) descrlptfons of Issues such as training, collaboratldhi and 
women in development; and 

• an analysis of the case study pointing out aspects which contributed 
to or hindered success of projects. 



Programming Guidelines foil ow^he Case Studlesi These guidelines reflect 
lessons learned In the case histories as well as Peace Corps' Integrated 
approach to devel opment assl stance^ The gutdel 1 ne sec t1 Of> al so contal ns 1 nf pr- 
matlon on how to devel oj> a project plan i The next section describes training 
resources. Including pre-servlce jPST] and Ih-serVlce training (1ST) skill- 
training objectives, available materials and workshops, and sources of 
technical training assistance^ 

The appendices^ pr6\tide ah OverView Of all Peace Cor^s water/sanitatlon 
activities since 1970i The glossary at the end of the document lists acronyms 
used in the ease studies. 
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PEACE eeRPS HATER AND SANITATION SECTOR BAeKGROUND 



During the last 20 years. Peace Corps has assigned over 4,000 Volunteers 
to work in water supply and environmental sanitation projects throughout the 
developing world. Over 200 Peace Corps projects with_ water and/or sanitation 
as primary, activities have been identified for the period from 1970 to the 
present. This history of projects integrating water or sanitation activities 
demdhstrates Peace Cbrjis^perfbrmahee in meeting the needs of the poor and 
improving quality of life through: 

• prdvisidn df clean water supplies to reduce morbidity and mortality; 

• provision of water supplies where there were hdhe befdrei 

• development of small-scale enterprise dppdrtuhities; 

• use of irrijation to improve fddd prdductidn and provide year-rduhd 
domestic water supplies; 



• institution building; and 

• prevention of water-related diseases through health educatidn. 

Many Peace Coi^s pr^^^ had a water sujjply or sanitatidn component 
as a primary activity although they_ may have been classified as agriculture, 
health, rural infrastructure,^j^^^^^ natural resource conservation, 
or community development projects. (Water activities related to the fisheries 
sector were not included in this research.) Water and sanitation are probably 
the most common threads through the various sectors, the most binding elements 
in ah integrated. Jipproach to development. This is particularly notewortFo^ 
cbhsiderihg the 200 projects do not Iricljide all the Peace Corps teachers, 
cbrnmuriity develbpment wbrfcers^ agn cultural fs^ ehgihyers^^ w^^ 
btitside their primary "prbject" area to construct wells^ latrines, pumps, and 
irrigatibn systems,^ br tb teach sanitatibh arid preveritibri bf water-related 
diseases such as malaria, brichbeerciasis, arid scJSistbseniiasls 4Silha«i^^^ 

This sustained effdrt by Peace Corps byer the years has trained and 
educated coworkers and villagers, created emplbyment dppdrtuni ties^ developed 
villager self-help ski lis, create income-aenerating oppdrtuni ties, and saved 
for other productive uses that time and energy which had been spent _ fetching 
water from distant sources. (Peace Corp s^" Water and Sanitation Sector, 19^^ 
p. 1.) Iri addition. Peace Corps efforts have produced numerous technica^^ 
materials, publicatibris, arid manuals ori water/sanitation which have had a wide 
impact bri develbpmerit. 

the Job 

VdlUhteers are assigned to a wide variety bf water arid sariitatibri prb- 
jects in cdl labdratidri with hbst cbuntry miriistries^ vbluritary agencies, arid 
international develdpment agencies. The Vbluriteers serve as water erigineers^* 
techniciansi drillers, cdnstructidri supervisdrSi irrigatidri specialists^ 
health educators, and cdmmuhity drgariizers. They design arid build water 
facilities and train cdunterparts td build water systems i wells, prdtected 
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springs » distribution networks » storage tanks^ and a wide variety of appro- 
priate technology examples of Improved 
wel 1 s , spri ngs , dams , catchments , water systems , apprbpri ate water puftipl rig 
devices (hahdpumps, hydraul 1c ramSi^ wIndmlLls), arid lajt^lries mal^ntalried _t>y 
local people that are the result of Peace. Corps Vol uriteer^ Irivdlv^^ The 
work has gained recbgriltlbri frbm heads of state^ gbverriment officials, and 
iriterriatlbrial develbpmerit agericles. 

irispectbrs^ cbrtchlirilty health workers^ educatorsi and community organ- 
izers fbr sariitatlbri jarbjicts^ Vbluriteers^ organize village health cownlttees; 
cbbrdiriate ebmmuriity Jatririe^ garbage cbllection^ and water source Improvement 
projects; educate villagers; arid strerigtheri public health extension networks. 

Ibltiriteer Runfcers ^ 

t-"^ Perhaps because of iricreased awareriess regarding the impor^^ of water 

arid satiitatibri rieeds sirice ttte dec! aratibri of the UN International DririM 
Water Supply arid Sariitatibn Decadej requests for Vplunteers in th 
have been bn the Increase since 1978; however^ exact, figures are available 
bnly since 1980. In December 1980^^ a _ Peace _ Corps survey revealed 334 
Volunteers working in water supply arid_ sanitation projects, with the largest 
number serving In Africa. A jear later, the total number of Vol uriteers 1 ri 
water and sanitation projectshad increased to 350, with a SJ percent increase 
in Afrlca. _ At the writing of this report, figures for 1982 were iricbmplete, 
but_ indications based on revests from^ countries, data bri currerit trairiing 
programs, and inf onnatj on contained In the Supply/Demand Survey were that the 
total number of Volunteers would not be loiter than 350 arid cbUld be higher 
than 400. 

The number of proj^^^ Iricreased from 46 iri 1980 tb 51 iri 198K However^ 
the Increase in projects arid water/sarii tati bri Vbluriteers tbbk place at the 
same time that total- Vbluriteers iri service bverseas declined from 5,400 J ri 
1980 tb 5,100 iri 1981. Arial)ts1s bf the 1 ggQ-gl _ Vol unteer Ac tij^i ty S u rvey 
Repbrts* suggests that almblt 20 percerit bf all Vol unteers--mgre than Uieo-- 
were irivblved in water supply arid sanitation projects as primary, secondary, 
or tertiary activities in 19«0. 

The Supply/Demand Survey of 1982^ aPeace eor^s/Washingtori fie^ 
of anticipated needs for Volunteers by sector, was_ conducted by the Office bf 
Training and Program Support (OTPS) to_ collect infqrTnatlon on major trends fbr* 
future programming. The_ data are to be used to define Peace £brps pblicy iri 
recrui tment, programmi nj, _and trai nj n^ assi stance , as wel 1 asL bULdgetery 
allocations. Preliminary results of this survey, available as bf March 1983^ 
Indicate that the largest single number of Volunteers requested were fbr water- 
supply (293) and_irrigation_jl26) projects. This figure represerits inbre than 
12 per*cent of the total number of Volunteers requestedv JTbmarOi Jbhri B.| An 
Assessment of the Water and Sanitatlbri-Sectbr- In the Peace Corps P^oW^J^^* 
lole of the Office of Progr^m-Beveloproent ^ Research Triangle institute, im^.) 



^Produced by Peace Corps' Office of Planning Assessment arid Mariagemerit 
Information. 
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Cdmmdn Problems of Water Projects* 



The common problems associated with Peace Bo rps rural water, projects 
parallel to a larje degree those stated in the World Bank Paper, Village Water 
Supply (March 1976). Although they naturally overlap; the problems _are 
grouped into three broad categories in the Paper — institutional, financial; 
and technological. 



Institutional: 

There_ is lack of a rural water supply policy forming part of a 
national water supply policy. 

There exist several gbvernment agencies whose lines of responsibility 
overlap or are ill -defined. 

There is a lack of institutibhs capable of project dev 

There is a lack of water drganizations ^t the local level. 

There is a lack of trained manpower at every level. 

there is a lack of criteria for project evaluation and priority 
selection. ^ 



Financial : 



Per capita costSj for a given level of service, increase as village 
size decreases. 

Villagers have relatively low income and there are limited village 
financial resources. 

There is a lack of policy to obtain tnaximUtn financial support from 
areas to be served. 

There is a lack of 1 Mai pvernSeht infrastructure, an inability to 
collect and retain locally collected taxes for local use, and 
difficulty in collecting fees for water users. 

There is a lack of Village motivation and of public heal th education^ 
so that villagers are unaware of the potential benefits of improved 
water systems and are not willing to pay for them. 

the rural population may^ return to water f rbra ^dnds^ streams » shallow 
wells, and other sources of questionable quality if high charges for 
piped water are imposed. 



♦This section +s excerpted from a 1979 survey of potable water projects by the^ 
Water/Sanitation Sector Specialist In OTPS. (Hafner. Craig. Water and 
Sanitation in thg H.jS^ Peace Corps e 1979.) Mahy of these problems prevail 
today in projects with water/sanitation components. 
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TechnoloatGai-J;^- - - : 

• Records show a short operating life for equipment^ poor maintenance, 
and many project failures. 

i There is a lack of local capacity to fabrlcate sW 

Sent for Which spare parts and service would be available locally. 

i The various national aaencles use a wide variety of t^pes and mafees 
S equiJSrc«?^^^^^^^ the problem of operation and maintenance. 

• Severe cdrnmunications problems exist between r^ote^^^^^^^ and 
their support organizations, so that system breakdowns are not _ 

reported promptly. 

• There is dijficulty in obtaining AR^^-e PS'-ts ^^^^^ 
scarcl ty of foreign exchange cumbersome P^^^^ "^'^Jf 

problems of logistics^ and absence of a support agency wmcn 
maintains an Inventory of needed parts. 

• There Is difficulty in pr-oviding sufficient repair s^^^^ iS^abd^ns 
port to attend promptly to ^r-eal^^ows-, specially wh^^^^ finks 
bccur In widely dispersed rural systems with very poor road links. 

According to Water and Sanitation in t he U.S. Peac e CarM (Haf per. 
1979). by far ^he most crucial problemrare the ^institut,^^^^^^ wn.lirt laSelV 
ones; ir these could be resolved, the technological problems would largely 
disappear. 

Wate^^esource Haria<|ement: An Integ r ated Approach 

p«ce Corps H«sf/s5n1tatl0B MSM^^ 's^^yiSfta^ Ihw'^ 



\ 



w^j'mM^n^^^:^^ ts iiii ^^^^ 
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similarly, encduraging water conservatio Practices can j)rov1de_better 
potable waSr suppTies.^ Jile erosion control efforts prevent flooding and 
maintain water tables. . - _ 

Water supply, sanitation, arid health are cldsely inter-related in Peace 
corps pr^grlSing! Improved safiitatiorL and availability [^^^^ ^ 

villages reduce exposure to the vectors^^ ordinal aria^ oncn^^^ 
schistosomiasis. ImprdveSents in the accessibility and quaUty of,^*'a^r are 

"S disease vectoF iW^e dealt with in planning Irrigation schemes. 

The dones rejjort states that Providing water wl^out san^^^ 
tiori on the relationship of , water, sanitation, and disease may only conserve 

M ..is' 



the energy of the Water carriers and have little impact bh the levels of 
disease and death* Water is necessary far imprbved healthi but is not 
" if f eetJ Ye-^..vd thoui J u • "PerSbfial a nd ddmest i c hy gi ene , 

storage. Water-use patterns arid sanitatiori 111 detennlriei to some degr^ 
Whether Water supply ijSprbveme^ Will eoritrlbute tb the^ realizatibri bf health 
benefits*" (Jbries, 1981, p,. 12). Since diarrheal diseases and mainutritipn 
are cyclical ^ each cbritributing tb the^everity bf the bther^ it is impbrtahti 
saors Jones i tb improve riutritibri as Well as provide cleari water supplies. 

Above all. Water supply/sanitatibh projects must ijicbrpbrate ah 
educiti brill] ebmpbneriti Accbrdirig td the Sierra Lebrie Cburi try Hariagemerit Plan 
for FY 1982 (pi 2), educating pebple iri health is the rea^l chanerige. "If 
they uriderstbdd the nutritional requiremerits fbrgrbwth arid good healthi they 
Would certairily feed their childreri better. If th^ uriderstood the germ 
theory of disease i they would improve their sanitation practices." 

the Role of Women 

Because women draw th^ water^ bathp the children and educa^^ them in 
hygiene, launder the c^lothes, and dp the^ gardening, they are the 

principal targets of water and sanitation activities. 

... because Qui tu^^ do provoke misuse 

and unde ruse of safe water supply and waste disposal systems, it is 
critical that adequate h^ealth education and ^^^^ participation 
efforts involvijig women become intfegral components bf plaririirig 
strategies^ Third World Womeri, the traditional drawers and carri- 
ers of Water, cari pli^y a sigriifiearit role iri prbmbti rig coto^ 
acceptance bf imprbved water supply arid sariitatibri programs. . , . 
Uritil womeri are ihvolved arid uriderstarid the importarice of good san- 
itation ^ we cari expect limited acceptance ^ Once the woi^^^ — 
standi thfy can play kfy roles in househ^^ to 
changing behavioral patterns and to^ socializing children in similar 
behavior arid attitudes in areas such as personal hygiene and sani- 
tation. (Elmendorf, Mary> Women > Water^ and Haste; Beyond Access , 
pp. 9 and 12.) 

Recognizing the basic role of women in water and sanitation aspects bf 
daily living, 30 nongovernmental oraanjzatipns at the 1977 UN Water Bon fererice 
in Mar del Plata issued__the following statement for developing countries to 
consider when preparing their national plans. 

(a) Include strategies to develop human resborces at the com- 
munity level to meet local needs. 

(b) Erisure equal access for Womeri to trairiing with regard to 
the mairiteriancei mariagemeriti and technology of water sour- 
ces arid supplies. 

(c) Ensure that women be Included in 

. on the use of water and its protection from contamination. 
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(d) Ensu-^e the participation of women in lo?al cou_nci_l_s and 
Planning boards responsible for making decisions on commun- 
ity water supply. 



NSes, 
oh 



(e) Recognize the increasingly effective role that women, NGO 
and other women's brgahizatiohs can play in the odueati 
of public opinion for heeded change. 

("Special Situation of Horaeh "In J^^t-d tg W^^^^^^ 

pared by the Nbh^Gbvernmental Organizations eomnltt^ o^ 

the Preparatory Committee^ United Nations Water Conference, January 

1977, from Elmendbrfi p. 10.) 

Most Peace Corps water and sanitat^n projects in the^pajt^e 
eluded host country women, but ^ny have begun to do so. Paragu^ Lfoaraled 
mental Sahitatibn ind Rural Health Projects are good examples of a" Intejrated 
apoaeh to water, sanitation, and health education involving women at all 
stages. 

Hastiington's Coordinating Efforts^ 

Over the years, protramming In the area of water/sani_tat1pn--as in_other 
areas--has become increasingly complex. mtMT ^T^.f^Unrl^^l^ 
activities now often take place in the context of an integrated amwach to 
development involving many bther program areas. 
especially of women, is now recognized as a primary requisite for success. 

Assistance is available to Peace Corps P^oS/"affl^eg att«^^^^^^ 
with these complexities in the field through the Water/Sanitation Sector. 
Office of Training and Program Support (OTPS). The sector ^office was estab- 
inhed ?; 197^"to' focus on'improvi^ the quality of Peace Cores' progro^^^ 
and training in water/sanitation. Early sectoral efforts centered PJ^^ble 
water and sanitation in response to the emphases of the U.N. Water Decade and 
the goal of meeting basic human heeds. 

Sectoral efforts have expanded in the 1980s , to encompass wat^r^eso^^^^ 
Management and sanitation activities in support of projects in agd^ 
health, ani^ther areas emmtUed in the Forwd Plan. Tl»«/||f,^nantl to 
sector staff coordinates technical information, ideas, |hd |0"s.".* 
Support water and sanitation activities in all Victors in the field; develops 
strategies to improve the quality and increase the q"a"^i^y of both proje^ 
Ind pre-service and in-se?vice training mbiels; ^"wurages ^P'^of^lJ^ 
collaboration among Peace Corps, P^i^?^ munU^^^^ 
international donor organizations participating in the UN Water Decade. 

This collection of case studies is anothektool for Improving the flualig 
of Peace Corps' progratnming ahd training In water and sanitation. LoQ^^^M a? 
the following case studies'and^ analyses, the reader 
over time in areas such as Volunteer tralnXng^L use of ^counterparts^ 
ment of national rural water supply policies and coordinating^ c^^^ |nd 
coninunity participation. Each country takes^ a dWf^"h«*Pil°f„istStiv^^ 
degree of integrated prdgranwing and the methods af solving |f 1pJ|^'">^J^^? 
mahagerial, and financial problems. All have valuable lessons to offer others 
working in Water/sanitation worldwide. 
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Geography 




___ Thailand is i ciujitry WitK an area of 
514,000 sq; km (198,500 sq. mi.), located in 
the heart of mainland Southeast Asia. The 
shape of l^ie eountry lias often been compared 
to the h§ad of an elephajnt^ with its trunk 
exteridOig albrig the^Gulf of Thailand down tfioi 
Malsor Peninsula. The ciipital city, Banglcdfc 
(pop. 4,9 million). Is located bh the Gulf. 
Other madbr cities are Chiang Mai * (pop. 
106*000) in the .Northwest i and Nakbri Rateha- 
sima (pop. 87*000) in the center of the 
country. 



Much of Thai land *Sv histoid and jjoli tics are the result of its axial 
positon in Southeast Asia. Although Thailand does not touch China or Vietnam* 
areas of both countries are within lOO kilometers of Thailand. 



Thai land 's terrain consi^^ four general regions — a de/isely populated 



central plain watered by 
bordered bh the east by 
country in the west and 
Thailand; and the sbuthern 



the ^haq Phr^a River system; an eastern plateau 
the Mekong River; a mountain range spannin|L_the 
separating the plain and j)1ateau in east-central 
isthrrius, Joining the land mass^with Nalac^sia. 



Thailand's tropical climate is dominated by nibnsbbns, with high tempera- 
tures and humidity. 'Host regions hive three seasons: rainy (3uHe-Bctbber), 
cool (Moyember-February)^ and hot (March-H^y). Rainfall varies but is gener- 
ally heaviest in the south and lightest in the northeast. * 

Peopl e 

in 1981, the estimated population of Thailand was 48.3 million* with an 

annual growth rate of 2.1 percent. 

Thailand's society is relatively homogeneous. More than 85 percent of 
the people,, speak a dialect of Thai and sharp a__con!iion culture. The majority 
of the population Is Thai (75 percent) andfeuddhist (95,5 percent). Thai is 
the bfficial language, taught in schools and used in government. 

! N 



♦Excerpted f rdriL Backgrbuhd Notes ^ U^S^ J)epar:tmeht bf State, Bureau of Public 
Affafi^s* July 198Z* and Peace Cbrps/Thailand Country Management Plans. 



__j The largest ml noH ties are the Ghlriese i wUh perhaps eight percent of . the 
population, and the Malay^-speakihg HoslimSi witlL three percent. Other groups 
Include the Khmer^ the Mon, who are substantially assimilated with the Thai; 
and _the yjetnainese, who are not. Smaller, predominantly mountain-dwelling 
groups total about 5O0,000i ' 

.Thai" society is predbmihehtly rural and inOst heavily concentrated in the 

rice-growing areas of the center, nbrthea|t» and north. The urban population 
(15 percent) is ebhcentrated in Bangfebk. Occupational distributions reflect 
this popuiatlbh distrlbutibn. In 1981 ^ 76 percent of Thailand s estima^d 
work fbrce bf 23i4 millibh wbrked in agriculture, 9 percent in industry and 
Cbmmerce^ 9 percent in service* and 6 percent in government. i 

Compulsory i universal free public e^uca^qn has been expanded from four 
to seve*^ years. In 19793.^ 82'' percent of primary school age -children were 
enrolled in school, 26'pejxent of secondary aje chiJdrirL were in school and 
about 3 percent were in universities or collegesi. In 1981, the literacy rate 
'was 85 percent. 

The Physical Quality of Life index jP0bI) is 75.* flie PQLI for the 
NANEAP Region PC countries ranges from 22 to 86. Thailand ranks fOUrth Of 12. 

Government 

A revolution in 1 932 trahsfbrmed the Thai system bf government f ran an 
absclute to a constitutional mbnarchy. Huder the ne« constitution of December 
22, 1978, the J4th constitutibn since 1932, the King is formally the head of 
state. Although he has little direct powers he is an important popular symbol 
of national identity and unity ^ 

The Prime Minister is the head Of government and center of pblitical 
power. The Prime Minister heads arid may personally select the cabinet 
(Council of Ministers) bf up tb 44 ministers and deputy ministers. 

" The bicameral Rati bnal Assembly is the legislative body bf the Thai 
ebverhmefit. The 301 members bf the lower house are popularly elected;^ the 225 
members of the upper hbuse are nominated by the Prime Minister for ^formal 
royal ebrisent arid appbintment. The power and influence of the two chambers 
are abOut equal. However, the lower house exercises greater control over 
mbriey bills and can vote no-confidence motions against a sitting gOVernmerit. 

The judicial branch consists b.f pree levels bf cburts. The Supreme 
Court is thi highest- court and its judges are appointed by the King. The 
legal system blends principles of traditional Thai and Western law. Law 



*The Physical Quality Of Life Index (PQLI) was developed by the 
Bevel bpmerit Cburi&ll as a riOh-incbiBe measurement that summarizes many _aspects 
bf well-being. The PQLI is calculated by averaging, indexes on a s cal e bf 0 
(the most unfavorable performance in 1950) to lOO (the tJeuL perroiwanee 
expected by the end of the century) for infant mortal-ity, life expectancy ^ arid 
literacy into a single composite index. 
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cKliS? matters Is rooted In traditional laws and 

custamsi while crlmlnar. cl^ and cormierclal codes are adapted from British 

f^^J®""^- ^" south, where Muslims constitute the 

maaonty of the population of several provinces, Koranic law Is also applied. 

f'^f^n^ strati ve purposes. Thailand's 73 provinces are subdivided into 
K i-V- i^l!*!* ^Pvernors of the provinces and district officers are appointed 

s^tS^<^I?^1^^^J^^=T- i'^'*^^^ are administered through the shared 

authority of elected municipal-assemblies and district officers; ' 

. In the cbuhtryside, village leaders are popularly elected and given offi- 
cial positions and limited authority ^ b the central government. Groups of 
yni ages are loosely agjreja ted into tawbons or "communes." beaders from the 
jf?""?^ . ^J®ct one of their members to serve as kamnan, or "commune chief." 
This local democracy has been traditional in ThaillnHI — 

There is universal suffrage for adults over age 20. 
Econoiiy X " 

n«t..ii''°!?i' with consul derable natural resources-inciudihg tin, rjjbber. 
^Uifll ^^t'M'^^^'^l^^f''^^^ products, and tungsten-Thailand has "aemon^ 
strated impressive growlh in its domestic economy. In 1981, the GNP Was $36 
•fto^""^!^ growth rate of 6.8 percent. Per c*ap1ta income was 
estimated at $758.^ The ^inflation rate was 12 percent. Thailand is in thi 
?inS!«„?"^® ^jJev^el oping nations. Foreign trade and investment are an 
important j)art of the- econotny. ^Thus, in recent years, high international 
interest rates and declining prices for many exports have slowed Thai economic 
growth i 

_ Agriculture constitutes 26 percent of the SNP. tand Is 24 percent 
agricultural^ and important crops are rice^ ' corn, sugarcane, manioc, .and 

Thi??^'^ ^"^l^^f ddmestie consumption, and 

Thailand exports large quantities of food each year. 

i A ^^"^^stries and the services sector are also important arid have contribu- 
ted t^_ the consistently rapid growth of the Thai economy. Iridustries consti- 
tute 27^ percent of the GNP. Major Industries include textileSi wood products, 
tin and tungsten mining, and agricultural processing. Tin and textiles are 
the major exports. 



Tourism is an impbrtarit growth Industry. Thailand attracts travelers 
from all over the world, who come to visit the temples, to purchase gems arid 
handicrafts, arid to erijby the beaches and resorts. 

, ..^P^eign ifivestment is liftportarit In Thailand. Multilateral financial 
institutions, such as the World Bahlc. the Asian Development Bank, and foreign 
governments provide-off tctatrcredttsr-^^-b projects. 
Iv^3^7l"?4 °^ gas respurees in the Gulf of Thailand, the 

expoitation of lignite (brown coal) deposits iri the northeast, and transpor- 
S ^If'l^^F^^ the country, have been financed from 

aproad. Private iavestment is encouraaed. and most important sectors of the 
econofny are privately owned and operated. The Thai government recognizes that 
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the _c6r>t1nued supply of new capUal will be necessary to achlisve further 
growth. 

— -^aertl-irfm economic trends inciude increasing urbaflizati on ijxp«^ 
industrial activity at a faster rate than ?9;Jciilture. and grovrt^^ 
in service industries. Thes^ trends are often associated wlth^ growth and 
modernilation, but they havi also produced problems that the^Ohai government 
recogrtfees and seeks te relieve. Bangkok faces housing problems and _severe 
pressure on basic services, including water, energy, and transport faci 1,1^ 
ties in addition because the area of land under cultivation is unlikely to 
increase" incomrgrowlh ?S only result from Sreater. productivity per hectare, 
as well as from more ^ffici en t industrial Angaction.^A oatJonal^j)l^ 
agency has been established te^meet the problems that develojHW^^^^^ 
Budgetary resources for iffiplementTng the national plan have been increased in 
each of the recent annual budgets. 

Wate r/Sanitation 

Health 

Life expectancy has increased t« 62 years 
is estimated to be 68 per 1,000 live births, although this figure varies 
greatly between the urban and rural areas. The major diseases are ^a*!^- 
food-borne diseases (gastrointestinal infections and Rarasitjc ^^seases). 
veetbr-borne diseases (malaria and dengue *f^^rm^;^ ^''p-.^^^^^ 
infections (tuberculosis and pneumonia).- It ^/.e^^lmated that one^^^^ of 
the population is affected by water- and =fopxl-borne diseases ^n"a''y- J" 
addition, there is a serious malhutritipn problem, pai^icuiarly among mothers- 
and children. (CMP FY1983, pt 6. ) ; 

, Health problems are closely related to tKe^ 1 ^^k o;,P°**^l^^ 1" ^1% 

. rural areas. Only about 12 percent Of the rural population had access to s?f? 
lltVr Tn 1977. Four hundred sixty p'ped water-supply systems served about 
1% villagS (2,000-5,000 populatlo!! each). , Villages with less than i qoo 
people were served thr^gh wells, ponds, tanks, and rainwater cisterns. (WHO 
Water Sector Digesti 1978*) ^ • 

Agriculture ^ 

There U a large income disparity between Thailand's four g^pgraphical 
regions! AUhlugh hai l and U PQLj k relative^ nto 
million TJiiis ea^-n less than $250 per annum, and Vt^^V.V°"ru4l dwell ers Sft^ 
the Won d Bank ' s def l ni ti on of absolute poverty ( $99 ^for ''"^al dwel 1 er s and 
$140 for. urban dwellers). Nine-tenths of the POOJ^ ll^A in rural areas w^ 
ovir half located in the Northeastern Provinces. Jhe ppqr are cor^entrate^^ 
the agriculture and unskilled labor sectors. (Country Development Review. 
FY1983. ) 



Ai noted previously, most of $he land suitable for agricuTture Is now 
use, and farm expansion is coming to an end.: in the past, this aval labje land 
had all owed, subsistence farmers to maintain holdings as large a| t>iej^..|°°l| 
work. Future trends indicate the need to ^^^ak up the helilings o^^^u"^^^^^^^^^ 
farmers, thus decreasing their incomes, in sections of ^br Ni>rthjast^ 
NoPth Regions, there is. nothing except subsistence faming. The government is 



placing top priority on reducing absolute poverty and accelerating rural 
deveropment in these areas; 

4 

In order to aehiive the Fifth Five-Year Plan target agricultural growth 
rate of 4.7^ percent, Thailand Will have to intensify productivity on existing 
agricultural land^ This change to intensive fanning will /require significant 
assistance to the small farmers (87 percent of farm households are self- 
employed). The Royal Thai Government's (RTSj efforts include conducting 
appropriate research; developing irrigation projects; creating small-scale 
water resources; expanding the NatJbrial Agricultural Extension Programs; 
reinstating the Tambon Deyelopftent Program with a 1982 allotment of 3.65 
billion baht for efflploytiient generatlbri/drbught rel ief; and extending credit. 
(Country Development. Review, FY1983. ) ^ 

.. • _ _ . . . . I 

I'^'^lgation is an important part of this stratigy to alleviate poverty in 
rural areas. Thailand's irrigati on policy is to carry out schemes that will 
help provide the water to increase the country's. annual farm output, in order- 
to implement th.ls policy, several government agfeneies have been carrvinq out 
irrigation projects since 1964. 

^ In 1981-82 the Royal Irrigation Depftrtment (RIDJ was worJcing on 566 small 
irrigation projects, each of which Cost- a maxiraum of 3.0 million baht and was 
expected to be implemented in one year: At the present tinier the emphasis is 
oh developing small water resources and plans for water usage. Itiipressive 
improvements have been made, but thejr^ is still a great need .tfbr more Water t^ 
increase agricultural production. ' \ 

Implementihg Agencies 



The RIG is ^highly ee^itraliied^ Most of the executive power rests in the 
Office of the Prime Hints ter/ and various Ministries and Departments. The 
National Economic and Social Sevelbpment Board (NESDBj, the Budget Bureau^ and 
the Civil Seryfce Coinmissibt hold most of the authority for policy-planning, 
budgeting, and personnel adisirii strati on. 

A look at the structjire bf the RTG reveals a number bf overlapping areas 
of admtnistratipn. Thers? are 14 agencies involved with different aspects of 
agricultural extensjon and promotion bf agricultural bccupatibns, 16 agencies 
involved in the promotion of fanners' organizations^ arid 31 agencies respon- 
sible for Various economic infrastructural projects in rural areas. 

This has an Impact in the area of water supply and sanitation. For 
example, the Metropolitan Water Works Authority (MWWA) and Provincial Water 
supply Divisibri(PWSD) share the responsibil i ty for urban water supplies. The 
National Rurjl Hater Supply Committee (NRWSe) coordinates the work of several 
agencies: Rural Water Supply Division for piped supplies and handpumps; 
Accelerated RUral Develbpment Office (ARD) for bij tube wells and shallow dug 
wells; the Grburid Water Divisibn (GWDJ for larse tube wells/power pumps; Well 
Drilling SeCtibri (WDSI arid Sanitation Division (SO) for institutional water 
supplies. There is a proposal to convert the PWDS into a Provincial Water 
Supply Authority respbristble for rural ^iped water schemes and to vest the 
RHSD With all low-level teChnblbgy rural schemes. (WHO Water Sector Digest, 
Thailand, 1978. ) 
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OVERSIEB OF eftSE,STUB¥_PROaECTS 
IRVQbVING HATER/SANITATION* 



Malaria Eradication 
Project 



Ye^r{s) Goals/Activities 



Agrlculture/Rtfral 
Public Works Project 
(became WRD) 



Water Resources 
Development (WRD) 
Project 



Lajnd Development 
Project 



1962- Since 1962, PCVs have surveyed and Medium 
present eradicated malarial mosquito breeding 
sites, and sprayed houses near such 
sites. 

1969-75 PVGs worked toraise farmer incomes by targe 
assisting the Coffinunity Development 
Department to improve water resources 
by developing 1nfrastructures--spill- 
ways and dams.__They designed and con- 
ducted preliminary surveys and site 
checks^ supervised cons true ti on ^ and 
trained counterparts. 

1975- This large infrastructure developme Large 
present project has focused bh small dams i_ 
spillwagrs and irrigation canal?. To 
date, PeVs have surveyed and designed 
350 projects, supervised construction 
oM 05 pro j ec ts^ i ncreased i r ri^abl e 
farm areas to 210^000 acres affecting 
21^009 farm families^ and conducted 
counterpart training. 

197D-78 PCVs developed and improved water Medium 
resources for irrigation to counter- 
balance low rainfall levels. 



*This ihfbhnatibh is taken from Phase, I, the Survey of Peace Corps Water and 
Sanitation Activities from 1970 through 1982. 

**Prbject size is i n die a ted__as follows: "SmalVV represents Under five Volun- 
teers; "Medium^" 6-12; "tar^e," 13 or more. Number of Volunteers varied from 
year to year, therefore this label indicates an average. 
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TiMEtiHE OF SIGMIFICAMT EVE8IS1 ^ 
eOVERED IN THE tHAILANb CASE STUDY 



Rural Public Works (RPH) 
Project begins (CdiiifnJnlty 
Development Department) 



RPW project moved to LAD 
to become Hater Resources 
Development Project 



1962 Peace Corps Entry 



National Malaria Eradlcatfoh Prbject 
begins 



1969 



1970 Thailand band Development Project 

begins " ■ 

1975 Government begins program focusing 

oh rural development and decentrall- 
zatloh of funds. 

1979 Northeast Integrated Rural Development 
Project begins 



\ < 
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HISTORY OF PEACE CORPS WATER/SANITATION ACTIVITIES 

Water Volunteers in Thailand have been invdlved in rural . developTOht 

trailed enginiefirs. Health Volunteers engaged in water/sanitation activities 
have been sRi 11 -trained general ists. 

The sueeess and continuity of PC/T ; water projects is due to several 
factors: 

• collaboration with only one Ministry with coordination provided by a 
department in the Office of the Prime Minister; 

government support in planning, funding, training, and site visits; 

bottom-to-top and top-tO-bOttom involvemeht in project selection and 
implementation; 

Thai research oh appropriate technologies and its incorporation into 
PC/T training; and 

sharing of information through semi-annual PC cOnWences, an 
engineer's newsletter, blueprints on file, and monthly reports. 



AGRICULTURE/RURAt DEVELOPMENT 



T email farmers increase their agricultural productivity and for 

wlSr resource dejelopment a priority project focus since 1969. (CHP ftisbj.i 
Host crop cultlvatloS tikes pUce In tUs set season became of Ute gp^n- 

1S 1 1 1 Oh hectares 



irrigable* 
under full 



However only 
irifigation. 



ireilsi'rasr^-^ilituV^^^^^^^^^^ 

of the total irrigable area is actually 



0.3 percent 



A^ricuUure/Rtiral Public Works Project^ (1969-75) 

Co„a6or,t1n,;AS.n.1«:. i^J^J^^S^"" 



*Aqencies may collaborate on projects in a number of ways: /""JJjS 
as by thrJorld Bank^ EEC, USAIB; in a "operative effor^^^^ 
CRS, CUSO; or as part of a signed agreement such as with TransCentury i-ounaa 
tiOh or a Ministry of Health. 
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TiiELiBE w Bimmcm events 

COVERED IN THE THAItAND CASE STUDY 



Rural Public Works (RPW) 
Project begins (Communis 
Development Department) 



RPW project moved to tAD 
to become Rater Resources 
Develdpmeht Project 



1962 Peace Corps Entry 



National Malaria Eradication Project 
begins 



1969 



1970 Thailand Land Development Project 
begins 



1975 Government begins program focusing 

on rural develbpeht and decentrali- 
zation of funds. 

1979 Northeast Integrated Rural Development 
Project begins 
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HISTORY OF PEACE CORPS WftTER/SANITATIOM ACTIVITIES ^ 
Slater Vdluhteers In Thailand have been Involved In r-ural Jeve^^^^^ 

traihed engineers. Health Volunteers engaged in water/sanitation activities 
have been skill -trained general Ists. 

the success and continuity of PC/t water projects Is due to several 
factors: 

i collaboration with only one Ministry with coordi nation provided by a 
department In the Office Of the Prime Minister; 

• government support In planning, funding, training, and site visits; 

• bottom-to-top and top-to-bottom Involvemeht in project selection and 
Implementati bh; 

• Thai research On appropriate technologies and its indbrporatlon iRto 
Pe/T training; and 

• sharing of IftfOrmation through semi-annual PC ^ co^fer^^^^^ an 
engineer's newsletter, blueprints on file, and monthly reports. 



AGRlCUbTURE/RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

To Jielp small farmers Increase their agricultural productivity .^^^^ 
bettJ faS' 1nc«ne and standards of 11 vinj. Peace eorp|£Tha11a^^ Fm83 ) 
water resource development a priority project focus since 1969. (CMP FYISUJ.) 

Most crop cultivation tafces place in the jeA sea«,n becaU^^^^ Of ge depen- 
dence on rainwater. With Irrigation, a seconji ArAP In addition to t^^^^ 
?lS"l Hce crop Is possible, thus doubling farnwr Income. ^'^PP^jJ.^t^l.^ ^e 
ffi llion hectares of Thailand's aiHcultural lands are consid^^^^ 
irrigable. However only 0.3 percent of the total irrigable area is actually 
under full irrigation. 

Aqricaltwrp/Rural Public Works groject (1969-75) • 

Collaborating Agencies:* Peace Corps, Winlstry of ^h^ IS^^^^^ 

ass Development Department^ Rural Public Works section. 



♦Agencies may collaborate on projects 1" ^""fl,^^^*'*^^^^^ as Sitfi^CARE^ 
as by the World Bink, EEC, USAID; in a cooperative efforts suctt a^^^^^ 
CRS, CUSO; or as part of a sighed agreement such as with TransCentury hounda 
tion or a Ministry of Health* 
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: _ Starting in 1969i Peace Corps' Agriculture/Rural Public Works project 
Issisted-the^M 

•pent in improving water resources by develbpirig ah infrastrdcture system. The 
system included small spillways^ -dams, dikes, ditches, roads, and bridges. 
Project .workers assf sted i n desi grii rig dbi ng prel imi nary surveys , doi ng si te 
checks for poterttial riew structures, sijpervisirig construction, and training 
Thai tedm members. 

Volunteers served as members of exterisiOn teams iri brgariizirig, plaririirig, 
and construction, (Project Summary Sheet i 1973.) They eorieehtrated bri small 
dams projects because,^ more thari bridges arid rbadSi dams for irrigatibri could 
permanently raise cash income and because VoiUriteer trairiing iri brie type of 
cbristruction could be accomplished in a short period of time. 

Vbluriteers with civil engineeririg arid cbristructibri backgrburids were 
assigried tb the Provincial Conmunity Development (CD) Officers^ whb then 
assigned them to individual projects planned arid budgeted for by the 
Departmerit. Villagers contributed their labor and the Volunteers cooperated 
with the Ibcal village BD workers in organizing construction. 

Over the yearsj dam cbnstructibri has j hdeed resul ted i n an increase in 
farmers' incomes thrbugh exparided agricultural production. Theje projects 
have ofterialsbprbvided village water supply for household consumption year- 
round. (CMP FY1973^ p. 13.) Fbr examplei brie Vblunteer designed and super- 
vised the cbristructibri bf a small i hombgeriebus earthfill dam and box-drop 
outlet with a baffled stilling basiri which now provides water for a cbmrnunlty 
of 7,080. (Questionnaire.) 

Tfie Agriculture/Rural Public Wbrks Prbject focused^^ on Thailand's pbbrest 
region, the Northeast. From T969 to 1972* a total bf 40 Volunteers irifbnnally 
trained 120 community development workers^ arid desigried arid cbristrueted 600 
projects for dams, spillways,^ bridges * arid roads— 80 percent being small dams 
and spillways. The results were more water for i rrigatibrL arid easier ways fbr 
small farmers to get prbduce to market. (Prbject SUnmary Sheet* 1973.) 

The American presence in Southeast Asia in the early 197bs caused some 
orieasiriess in the Thai Government and consequently the nunajer. of Peace Corps 
Vbluriteers iricbjintry was reduced. Fill rates for agriculture/rural develop- 
meht prbjects al^iJrbpped bff --43 percent of requests were filled in 1974 and 
62 percent in 1975-- partly due tb a sudden sharp increase in Peace Corps 
requests worldwide fbr agricultural skills. Agriculture Volunteers, including 
those involved iri rural public works* drbpped from 60 tb 29 in twb years. 
There were 14 VbTuriteerl in the CD rural public jwbrks project iri 1973 and 17 
in 1974. (Peace Corps/ Thai 1 arid Activities iri 1976, p. 2.) 



Water Reso urces Development Project {1975-preserit) 

Cbllabbrating Agericies: Peace Corjjs, Miriistry of the Iriterior's Local 

Administration Department (LAD) and Accelerated Rural 
Development Office (ARD) 

As bf this writirig, Vbluriteers iri the Water Resources DevelopmeriOi^^^^ 
cbhtiriue the Rural Public Works Project objectives of assisting rural 
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coranunUles In obtaining Irrlgatlen and domestic water, supplj?. These 
objectives Ihclade prbmotihg mere efficient Use of water as an ajri cultural 
asset and providing a source of water during the dry season. Urban areas are 
assisted wUh improved ^loads that cart be used year-round, and storm »#ater 
drainage systeSis that will eliminate rainy season flooding. (Questionnairesi ) 

By January 1975, Jnadequftte financial and material support caused a shift 
away from the Rura 1 Publ i c Work s Project . Vol unteers wi th ttie same ^ slti n 
backgrbtirids and Job responsibilities were recruited and placed instead in the 
Bepartmeht of Local Admi hi strati on (LAD), Ministry of interior, which handles 
small water resources projects. Volunteers were requested by and assigned to 
Prbviricial Adraihistrative Organizations, under the coordiriati bh of LAD* to 
work on irrigation and other water resource projects in rural areas. 

The change in requestinjg agency was made both to iprove Volunteer uti]i- 
zation and to assure better access to the prDVineijil budget ratlier thin 
continue dependence upon authorization from the GehtrAL Government offices In 
Bangkok under the Community Development Department (CDD) program. Under the 
ebb directed program, it could take up to one year ta^et funding for projects 
which Vol uriteers had surveyed and designed. HitK LAD* the money to be made 
available for most of the projects came fr^tn the local budaet within the 
province and required less processing. (eWP FY1977i p. 25.) This system 
continues today. 

Under the new arrahgemeri^ti Vol Unteers are responsible to the Deputy Gover- 
nor of the Province and^ therefore can work with all department represerjtatives 
under the provi ricl al admi nl strati bh . Projects can be f unded from a varl ety of 
sources including the central budget, provincial budget, and tambort (group of 
villages) council funds. 

The cbntiriUirig heed for increased/improved rural water supplies was a 
result of the inadequate distribution of rainfall, as well as human ^factors 
such as the destruction of forest reserves due to shifting cultivation 
practices i little government attention to small water resources projects, |nd 
the lack of well-trained engineers at the local level to develop small water 
resource projects. The lack of water often led to lower farmer incfflne and 
increased migration of population from rural to Urtan areas creatiogunemploy- 
roent and social problems. As a result, RTS^s Fourth NatibnaTTJe^op^nt 
Plan (1977-82) put more emphasis on the expansion of water delivery fe^steras 
and paid more attention to small water resources development projects at 
village, tambon , and district levels. (GMP Fyi977, p. 26.) 

In 1975, the Government launched a^ hew program to decehtr'alize r^ral 
development financing and accelerate rural public works on the village level. 
It allocated additional funds of about 8480*000 to each tambon. and proposed to 
increase that figure by 30 percent the following year^ The fun^ds were inten- 
ded to provide ethplbymeht and ihcbhie to villagers between ttie growing seasons 
by having thetii work bh rural public works projects in their own villages. 

The primary beneficiaries Of the Water Resources Developneht Project have 
been rural families. Beneficiaries have an avej^age fourth-grade education 
level arid income of less than $300 per j^ear. Fanners are principal targets, 
but villages gain year-round potable water supplies which reduce the distance 
women rnUst travel to collect water. (Questionnaires.) 
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n^n^JL '^*u*l — '^•'^i^c*' Volunteers have been. lh vol veH in 

earth damsi spillways, canals, wells, roads, schools, bridges, 
•and water control works such as weirs, culverts, and gates. Voluhteerl 
perform prellml nary site Investigations-Including hydraulic and topographic: 
l?r?HflI*^ * feaslbin^^ perform cost estimates and 

^''^"f^^t-cost ratios, desijn projects, supervise cbristruetion 
perfpmed^by local contractors using local labor, help acquire funding, and 
train host country counterparts; i », 

ys-^4^-^-°i 0^ afslgnmerit determines with whom a Volunteer will be wbrRihg; 

-li.^^ ^" Accelerated Rural Development (ARD) office , the PCV shares 
offices with one^or more civil engineers who generally are working on other 
public works projects. In nbn-ARD provinces the Pev usual Ijr works with ah 
(TAG llsa"? technician and draftsman of the Provincial Public Works Office. 

Projects that Volunteers work on are determined by the province engineer 
suggestions by village headmen, by conmuni ty development workers, or by 
istrict Officer. (Questionnaires.) u 

Pr.h4orI^4c^thl^'i'H Vol unteers encounter with the ftater Resources Development 
M^h w«^® Z^'^* hats;" For project Implementa- 

tion, the Volunteer works with the Department of Local Administration, but for 
obtaining ^heavy equipment he r'ust go t^ Accelerated Rural Development 
Interview,^983 )^ ^"^^S^ts and authorities complicate progress. (Khahobdee 

. , The organjzatiohll structure of tf,e provincial administration does not 
include a position for a degreed Thai civil engineer at the provincial level. 
The provincial engineer" is usually a technical school graduate, frequently 
capable, but without the ehgirieerihg training required to survey and design 
any but the simplest water resource projects; Peace Corps Volunteers are 
LI"® K^r*'f9''eed Civil engineers worlcing on small Irrigation projects in 
the ARD or Public Works Office in a province, since these jrolects. are too 
small to come under the respbhslbility of the Royal irrigation Department. 
The work of these engineer Volunteers has begun to demonstrate the value of 
assigning enjineers to perform thesie duties, since they are capable of 
deslgaing structures which are technically suitable to rural locations and 
^ill *l I°ru.® long time. In addition to providing needed skills, one 
Objective of this project is to carry on this activily widely jermugh and long 
enough^ to demonstrate the value gf permanent Involvement of Thai graduate 
^SfiOf^r^ in ^activities concerning small water resource projects. (CMP 
FY1977. p. 25.) 

There is a mutual exchange of skills as well as cross-cultural benefits 
in the^ cooperative relationship with local staff, laborers, and village 
Irrigation cpninittees.^ Because Volunteers implement projects in villages and 
subdistrict towns, they work closely with local farmers as well as officials 
at the provincial level. (QUestibhnaires; ) 

in most cases, pebple in the cbiimuntties ^re Involved In planning and 

carrying put projects. They assJst in the selectiba of project sites and 
provide the labor and materials for construction. Vbl unteers generally have 
regarded community support as excellent. 
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The Work scfiedule Is Influenced by seasonal weather. Most construction 
Is performed In the dry seasohi whereas survey and .design Is accomplished^ In 
the monsoon season. Gonslderable time may be spent In the field, staying with 
village famlller'duptiig Ihe construction season. The Vol anteer "ves tn a 
town of 10,00B to 50,000 people* renting a house shared with a coworker. 
Since freodeht travel Is required * the Volunteer may purchase a motorcycle. 
The Peace Gbrps living 111 owance and Thai Government per diem cover loan costs 
and malntenahce. (CHPFY77. ) 

over the years, the number of Voluhteers has 5»*owh as roore projects hav| 
been designed ajjd constructed. In 1§78, Peace Corps/Thai 1 and requested an 
additional staff slot from Washington to provide technical advice and handle 
programming in, /water resource development. Existing staff n^ffibers_ CQuTd only 
provide Volunteers with administrative support and supj^ly ra|ter1als and 
technical information through outside sources. In-s^erv_lce draining for 
volunteers in the program was dependent oh outside consultants, (lmk hTis/s. j 



Volunteer Involvement In the RTS Rural Employment Generation Program 

In 1982, 13 WRD PEVs^ seVen PC staff members^ and six traihees_^^ar^^ 
Dated In the Annual tocal Admihi strati oft Department ^eonference at Kn^J^aen 
University. The topic was the 1983 RuraT Empl oyment Generation Program 
(REGP). (Annual LAD eonferenc& PTOceediHgs, 1982^ p. 3. ) The purpo^^ 
iSjeeting was to familiarize PGVs and Canadian Un1ver$1ty Service ^Over^^^^ 
(CUSO) Volunteers with the program so they could help in planning projects and 
assist in implementing such projects when needed. 

The overall purposes of the program * which has a strong water/sanitation^ 
component, are: 

(1) to Aistribute income to r-ural people In the dry season by means of 
small prbdect construction; 

(2) to develop and strengthen the capability of tatifco.n councils In 
decisionmaking, management, construetibri supervision, and maintenance 
of small projects; and 

(3) to promote jntra-level coll abortion of oifflclals In providing assis- 
tance to tamboft councils In implementing REGP small projects. 

Priorities for small projects iare in the following order: 

(1) weirs, regulators,^ flood protection dikes, spillways, storage dams, 
retaining walls, bid- type diversion structures; 

(2) canals, distribution structures; 

(3) dug ponds* swamp dredging, and fish pbrids; 

(4) water tanks, jars, shallow wells; 

(5) deep wells, pipe water systems; 
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(6) siibs, rice rSnis, wind mills, rubber plants, market places^ silk 
^irohn houses i nurseries^ driers; 

(7) access roads, bridges, culverts, walkwaurs; 

(8) hellth centers, public laboratories; and I 

(9) Offlee of Tambon eouncll, training centers, child develdpfneht centers. 

Js of this writing, the project Is still In Its early stages and its 
contributibh to the goals of Pe water/sanitation prograimiing cannot yet be 
gauged. ; 



Appropriate technology • 

- WRD Vol unteer engi neers were Invbl ved J h a recent ; appropriate technol ogy 
initiative which successfully developed a Ibw-cost windpnnp for Righ-volame, 
low-head irrigation use. {Sherman* 1983*)= 

The Sovernpr of Phattalung Pro^^ southern Thailand sought to Slle- 

viate the Inefficient land uste and chronic uhemplbymeht in his area. In 1981, 
he received funding from UNICEF to purchase ^rid install one Sultfbladed, steel 
^indpump as a demons trat ion of the practicality of lising Wihdpower for crop 
Irrigation. Although Thais had traditionally used wlndpuHips for irrigatibhi 
bid designs made of wood and sjLllcloth were inefficient and required much 
iiialntenahee. ImprbVed designs employed diesel pump units which were prohibi- 
tively expensive. 



A PCV engineer advised the Sbvernbr that the steel windpump was inade- 
quate and contacted the Peace Gbr^s technical advisor in Thailand for alter- 
native designs. In mid-1 982 * UNICEF funding having expired, the American 
Baptist Missibh funded the Installatibh bf a VITA (Volunteers in Technical 
Assistance) bamboo-bladed prbtbtypei 



A local craftsman was cbhtracted to fabricate thr ^artSj the design and 

supervision of whiqh were provided by VITA* and tfte PGV designed ttie tower- 
foundations for local sbil conditions and supervised the site selection, 
excavation, and constructibn bf the fbUridatibhs* Land was supplied by one of 
the farmers and local farmers provided the labor. 

When the first windpuffljj was completed and successfully bperatlrigi^ the 

Governor ordered another constructed nearby using discreti bhary funds bf the 
local district agricultural extension office. This windpump was completed two 
mbhths later using a modified blade design of curved, laminated wood veneer. 
The newi Ibwer-cost design all o««d for betterquality control, better perfor- 
mance, and a Ibhger working life. The RTG has established a goal of intro- 
ducing 9*000 new windpumps by 1987j and Thailand's National Energy Adminlstra- 
tibn is cehsiderihg this design for possible nationwide dissemination. 

the farmers requested that the annual development funds allotted to their 
districc >y_ the Hinistrj^ of Interior be used to purcfiase 'and install ten 
additional wind pumpsi The farmers promised to provide all cement, steeU and 
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labor cequlred for the foundations and the Irrigation canals to bring: the 

water frSn the windpumps to- their fields. VI n age ^^^^^^^ 

when 20Q or more people wo»-l^ed together to dlg^the^ seyeraV^^^ 

irrigation eahals that bring the water to the fields f rom^ the wind r^^^ A 

/second PGV Improved the foundation design and helped lay out the canals. ; 

The windpumps will brln^ water up^ f rom 1 arger "Wis th|t arejpnnected 
+ft » npirbv larae fresh-water lake. The water from thfse 12 windpumps will 
ISpplyTrrVtlon to more thin 100 small farms during the dry season, allowing 
for the planting of cash crops and employment of laborers. 



Monitoring and evaluation of the Water Resoujxes ^development PrPi|?t 
involve quarterly Peace Corps and LAD staff visits. Pev monthly reports. 
Department of Technical aad Economic Cooperation ^DTEB) evaluation reports, 
and PCV conferences and seminars. (CMP FY1977. p. 11.) 

When the WRD proiect began. Volunteejr /ecrultoSen^ 
tivil Engineering or a B.S. in ftech5Ql"V"A^"|ej-1ng w1^^^^^^ 
experience in the design of concrete structures. No ^.e^^^^^^ we accepte^ 
"due to' field livins conditions where quarters .'""t ^e share^d with male 
co-workers." (TAC* CMP FY1976.) This restriction was dropped in 1979. 



Recruitanerit arid. Accomplishments 

Volunteer numbers and accompli shmerits from 1976 to 1982 are shown in the 
foil owl rig table. 

Number of 

Year Vol unteers Acc o mpl 1 shmehts 

1976-77 16-20 DesTgmr-lTfd-Trbristructed small dams. ^Jl||ys» jm^"- 

voirs. culvet-t and Irrigation awali tt"^ ,83 r •ejects. 
pSdicts irrigated more than 130.000 hectares. (CMP.- 
FY1976. p. 7.) ' 

• ' _ _' 

1980 15 Completed constructlori of brie ^^^Jsatign c^nal .^Wo 

' irrigation check structures, one box culvert, three 

earth dams with reservoirs, brie Wtej- supply system. 
> one storm drairi system, four dlvers1qn^ams. on# wind- 

mill with water pump, arid two 1 a'-J^^ f ann Ponds. ThM^ 
projects served abbUt 1*100 rural families. Each_ PG¥ 
surveyed and desigried five projects. » total, of .75 
projects wRlcti wre riady for funding and Impleraenta- 
tlbri. (CMP FY1980, p. 91.) 

1981^82 15 Trained lOS coworkers and 320 cbnsttUctibn for^men^ 

^^^^ ^ village laborers, provided wffrk for 1 .000 VocaT skill?^ 

laborers. Finished projects serving 2.300 fanii 
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famines^ two irrigation canals* three Irrigation 
check structures* three eartKiiamSi six diversion damsV 
two farm ponds, and 40 shallow wells. Surveyed and 
designed 75 projects. (CHP FY198,2, p. 28.) 




Requests for Volunteer water resource engineers for 1983 ask for techni- 
cians, male or female, with ah A. A. degree In Civil, Structural a Sanitary, or 
Ehvlrohmehtal Engineering with two years' experience In designing and building 
water/sahltatloh systems Or engineers with a B.A. or B.S. In this same field's. , 
(TAC 1983.) *. 

_ - AS Of dune 1983*^ there were 15 engineer Volunteers working In the Water 
Resources Development Project in 14 provinces,. Peace eorps/Thalland U 
willing to expand this project further if there are sufficient englneefv 
candidates and strong interest and suppprt from the Ministry. 



Program Status 



, The Water Resources Development Project receives cbhsiderable support 
from the Ministry of the Interior. The Minister has on bccasiof visited sites 
deponstratinj^ aj5prova1 =ajid appreciation for the wbrki Tel evtsi on coverage Has 
pnomoted various projects. Volunteer engineers are in continual Semand for 
Ire project design. (Questlbhhaires. ). 



r 



In 1979^ the Water Resources Development Project was in third jji ace in 
^ace Gbrps/Thai land's priority ranking. It was not ranked higher primarily 
lecause efiglneers were relatively difficult to recruit and because the nature 
f the RTG budgetary system sometimes resulted In long delays and less than 
dequate support for construction projects. Volunteers had difficulty under- 
tanding the government funding process. This was particularly true in 
rovinces in which local taxes were not adequate and there was a 
el lance on the central budget. (CMPFY198d. ) 



At present, this program Is rated second In Pe/Tha1 land's bVjBrall prior- 
ity ranking. The change came about for the following reasbhs. (1) It is one 
of the top priorities of the tovernraerit concerning water resburce deVeJipment. 
(2) The LAD has given cq^nslderable supj>ort to the prdgram in staff time. 
(3> The Volunteers have high job satisfaction. (4) The program provides 
direct Jons-term benefit to farmers. ^5) The benefit to the yolunteer and 
host nationals in terms of cross-cultural experiences is among the highest of 
any Pe/Tha11and program. (Charles* May 1983. ) 

Hbwever, Peace Cbrps/Thailartd believes the Water Resources Devel bpment 
program cannot cbntinue to be effective without being complemented by other 
devei bpment prbgrams.^ The aim of the program 1 s to 4evelop smal 1- water 
resburcesi but managCTient bf these resources a primary concern. Cbmple- 
mehtary PC/T program^ may Include: 
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• land development, In Hhlch jtg extension Volunteers develop Irrigation 
systems at the farm . ievej.L-'^ 

• erop ektehslOh^ In whlcfPVolynteers help fanrers to develop i 
cropping system based on more effective use of water to produce more 
food* feed grain, rice bran, livestock, and fish;' and 

^ 

i fisheries developiwnt. In which Volunteers advise farmers on the • 
' adaption of ponds to fish culture. 

In recent years,, PCVs In the Agriculture .and RuraJ Development program baVe 
been playing a major role in bringjng the resources of dlfjfefeht agencies, 
including WRDP, to bpar on agriculturally related problems^ (GMP FY1983.) 



Thailand hand Bevel opment Project (1970-78) 

Bollabbratihg Agencies: Peace Corps, Depaf'tment of Land Development. _ 

In ^970, the^ Thailand Land DeVelopn»nt Project was established to raise 
farmer incbmesi This goal was to be acc<xnpl1shed ^: (.1) Introducing farwerj 
to soil conservation methods and iifiproveit crops which would provide optimum 
marRet return and produce highest yields for soil conditions; and (?) develop- 
ing and improving water resources for irrigation to counterbalance low 
rainfall, levels. (Project Summary Sheet, CMP FY1973, 31.) 

the project was concentrated in the Northeast, Thailand's poorest regibhi 
Agricultural extension agents helped farmers learn to use new Irrigation sys- 
tems ^ extending the benefits of dams and reservoirs by using dikes, ditches, 
and drainage systems. 

j. From 1970 through 1972, ten Volunteers established' 209 de mons tratibh 
farms and helped about 600 farmers adopt Improved practices. Farmers' iheomes 
doubled when they arew a second crop after the rice was harvested^ In 1973, 
there were seven Volunteers in the program, and this number grew to 12 in 1974 
and 1975. 



HEALTH ' 

Until the early 1950s, malaria was the maior cause of deatOnd ^ 1 1 ness 
in Thailand. By 1972,^ it had been' reduced to the fifth most common cause of 
sickness^ witK about lbO,bdd documented cases per j^ear.- Yet, because hew 
.areas, formerly jungle, have been opened op for increased population settle- 
meht and because the thre^j countries (Burmaj Laos, Kampuchea) which border 
Thailand have not had effective malaria control projects, malaria cohtihues to 
be a health problem. (CMP FYl 973, p. 27.) 



THafl amL H al a ria Co rttrol Project n962-present) 

Collabbratfng agencies: Peace Corps, Ministry of Public Health, WHO, USAI0. 
1Q62 t??!?!^''?^''!^^^^^^*!^® mnaHa control programs since 1962. From 

there Has a deteHoratton of norate am) effec«*S«s S ih» L™-™ -*i 
vol unteer mmef, dropped. (Project S^,9 si!^S^m%^^3, "pTY" 

i P! /""o^ect JSunJiary Statement notes tHit. In 1973 t^n Vni iiin-aBr.* 
assisted in cpntrblling malaria through surv^lVIan^e tPeate»n?o 
supervision of spr^s. «rtd problem Vol ymi rffeld^ '^Lalk 

organlzatlwal P^SbUm/'^fn^e s'lnlstS If 

the mIiSr?I^n^JLf**^^S^*^^^^^^ P^Sci Tor^s pi^^lpatfM in 
the malaria control project to only seven Volunteers in 197^ iSp ml7S.) 

t,*« i^sr j,ii%irthru'^^ft*i^^ 
?."m-,^'a'^'?s^ti;.*''* '"^^ ^ro^^^n^ 

iQ7fi JoLangers were' siwrn lii for the malaria eradication project !n 

ItlU*!"^^ terajnated irfthin foar Sbhths. Reasons cited for W hfdH 

attrition were loosely structured dobu ohderutlllatlonr isSirtIo? iS 

Volunteers i«r?«ifSid S 
project headquarters te conduct research, participate In entomloav oi^ts 

conirT^%''^*^ MJ^^^^ education • /spect Ifmmif^c^^^^ 
PnS^e *ft decided that If these ne« roles were not succeisf «1 V FeS 
FY^h^'^pVl^V ^^^^"^^ ternlnate In isl??' im 

4r.c..*«.^*^y tiSe,^ the Incldenci of malaria was on the liffereasi due to 
Insufficient p^BrsonneU supplies, and equipient to control mi^iLmf^ 

6,000 iji 1976 eontrollint the spread of the disease on ttii vilUst iwSl 
particu arly in the less-developed foothilU or forested^areaf, was »fe 

- __ _ » _ _ _ _ _ _ / 

* u S^ ^^^i.^**® J*^^^ of the heed to develop naliri a eentrifi 

techni^es which could be replicateH without contii^d cS^bSiMw sf^S 

lis ^r^^'^W^ so^igicated mimntr'mhlt^^uAu''l^X 

frop WO began working with the Malaria Division of MPH to a m 

control progrfii. iHO provided disease control riUlSR ioST^i-dmmS 

^Plrts, miD supported^tbe progran with fundirgi conbfntratf»w 1n^^^^ 
of training, environwntal controls, and healtli eSicatijM. ^ ™» 
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The hew project (1979-84) emphasized the tisis of basic, vector control 
techniques^ ihcluding aquatic plants and fish pbhdSi lihi^Ch Cbuld_also sery? as 
a source of additional food and income for farmers. These techniques _ required 
no technical knowledge or procedures beyond the capabilities of the local 
malaria workers and villagers. (CMP FY1981. p. 29.) 

Volunteers in the redesigned proiect were assigned to j^brk in" specific 
problem locations-thbse with a hiah incidence of malaria. JJeir role j^as to 
introduce bib-environmental control techniques, upgrade^ the^ standards of 
laboratory services and research on drug-resistant m^laria^K strai^ns and 
insecticide-resistant mosquitoes^ and provide ojo-lhe-dob training of^Joc|1 
personnel. Thes& Volunteers, who usually held a B.A.^or B.S. degree, received 
specific skill-traininj in malaria . control techniques. As the jjroject 
progressed. Peace Corps found from its experience that success depended on a 
combination of job skill, flexibility, and cultural adaptation in Volunteers. 



a number of years, mostly as laDoraLory iegnni>ian». in .^/^. w„^j ^s.^.. ^ 
take on responsibilities as entbmoloiists. with more Involveiwnt in d^^ 
making and implementation. SUCh activities as spr^ing of DDT had tradition- 
ally been done by mal«s.- due tb . the amount of travel 
required. However. Thai Officials b^gan-^cctpting female Volunteers 
roles (CMP FY1980.^ p. 29.) ^As a result of tITe- outstanding performance- of- 



the first female Volunteers, more female Volunteers entered the program _^ 
eventually there was more recbpition and supjjort for Thai wo^^ in similar 
professional roles. Female workers had the particular advantage of ertcoun- 
tering less resistance from village women when house entry was requested for 
spraying. (Rzbrek interview, 1983.) 

In 1981 ten Vol unteers worked with ten entbmol ogy teams to upgrade 
techniques for identifying transmission patterns, supervised 50 malaria 
cliriies. set up and promoted five demonstration projects inclydina the use of 
fUhfbr larval control, supervised insecticide spraying in 25 provinces, and 
conducted two field tests to detemine^the extent o^^^^^^ 
Falciparum (cerebrial malaria). 0ne Volunteer conducted the WHO fieTd test 
Toriliew anti-malarial drug. Volunteers trained and supported the work of 
over 500 field level malaria workers arid 3.000 village volunteers in proper 
malaria control methods; The people bf 50 districts were directly or 
indirectly affected. (CMP FY1982. p. 20. ) 

In 1983. Malaria Eradication With 11 Volunteers is /ranked number six in 
priority of 21 Peace Corps projects. (CMP FY1984. p. 21.) 
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PEAeE eORPS/THAILAND 

Jhat^vernment Su pport of Peace Corps Projects 

.pe.at,„„.1 the, T'^^i ^ m. 

potential PCT sa?|"vua? and cM^terilrt ^<ty'>«A Includes 1ntenr,-S.,„j the 
parts t, encsurag^ m'^^^^ftS^: 

Vc^'or^/^^e^'^^^JS^^V^'^^ """^'"S. transpofta- 

mnm^^A^'m^ prisenud t. t?i ^^^„'?raiVh «s 

^QT^EC,*"*ites the sections of the National Five Year Plan that desrRh« *.hn 
}Slu1e'Vlsfb?e"'«^aitn'd^'^"%SaSf"h«S?^ 

^-^y\[ j>»1 SorePMSent stresses tfie iipbrtanci of uMliilnS skiiion 
»olonteers .dio_se__tra)n)n;j and experience Is broader tliah that If the fiJ? • 

Volunteers -is a r^rimr^ifiwi a-f tk^^ .1 j. T accept sKin-trained 

availability corresponds with PC/Thailand's training dates. 
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to ensure clear conmunication of roles and respbhsi^blli ties in the WRpP^ 
DTEC and Peace Corps in 1981 called a meetihgbt Vol unteer water ensineers and 
their supervisors. Nevf Volunteers, Provincial Deputy Governors^ the .Director 
of Ub» the Peace Corps Director, and the APCD were present, yolunteer skills 
and backgrounds were discussed and previous experiences with PCVs related. 
Support expected from the Provinces JiridL Bangkok was outlined. (Geibel inter- 
view, 1983.) This definition of relationships and Clarification of expecta- 
tions led to smooth working relations and satisfaction b£ all parties 
concerned. Ministry of interior senior officials frequently travelled to PCV 
Sites, ensuring continued good relations arid effective use of Volunteers. 
(Questionnaires.) 



Collaboration 

• Peace Corps/Thai land's Water Resource Development Program is largely 
independent of outside resources. 

• In additibri tb 6500^000, the Thai government also provides hbusirig or 
rent mbriey* Vehicles, per diemj project equipment, co-workers* 
trainers, arid technical and administrative assistariee. 

• the Halarta Eradication Program hjLS received sup^^ from USAID* WHO, 
and UNICEF. The Northeast Integrated Rural Bevelbpmerit project is 
alSb funded by USAID. 

• From 1979 through 1983, Canadiari Embassy JlisSibri Admiriistered Funds 
SUppbrted Volunteer projects for a tbtal amount approaching B3,6 
million (approximately $160,000). VbluriteerS contact the Embassy 
directly to obtain these funds. 

• From 1980 through 1983^ the Netherlands Embassy's Small Projects 
Program has prbv^idid furids approachirii a total: of tt>ii "lo" 
(approximately $57,000). Volunteers contact the Embassy directly. 

• The Peace Gbrps Pirtriershij) Program in 1981 and 1982 forided riine 
prbjects fbr a tbtal bf $7*935. 

• As of February 1983* USAID/Thailand was providing up to $50, ODO Under 
the Accelerated Impact Program to supp^ort small projects related tb 
rural develbpmerit iriitiated and conducted by PCV^s under the Criteria 
set by PC/Thailand. (CMP FY1984, p. 31.) 

Iralriirig , 

All trairiirig of Peace eorps/thailand Volunteers takes :^l|ceincpuntry. 
All volunteers receive an average bf ±en weeks bf pre^service training (Thai 
language, cross-cultural, and techriieal). VolUriteers with grass roots/nonedu- 
cational assignments receive more language training than PCVs assigned _^to 
educational projects. Pre-Service language training^is based on Silent Way 
methodology. In-service language training uses eoramunity ban^^ 
methodology. An^ brigbirig ^ariguage tutorial j)rogram is combined w^h in-ser? ce 
seminars which last approxifflately six days (two^^dayjs for ^tec^^^^^^ 
and four days fbr language). The .government of Thailand, through its various 
ministries, provides technical instructors who also provide cross-cultural 
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*r!u"K-^*-^^^^^^^^^» liaison services. Othir volunteer agencies train 
with P^eace CorjJSi ^eeaose the. program is established* succissful* and m6re 
economical for all Involved. (eMP FY1976, p. 28. ) 

Research in sman -scale p^rojects. conducted at Khon kaeri University^ is 
incorporated in Peace Corps training for the Water Resource iJevelopmeht. Pro- 
irln''^ ""''^'■'x^^K involved in Peace Corps training. This cdhtrlbaSs 

tralrilrig and the project ^ allowing the Use of country- 

^^^^Pre-servlce training pr^^^^^ Vo^l^nteers with basic technical 

voeabHlary n Thai, fanilllarlzatlin with iff ice working situations and 
co-worker relationships^ a review of engineering sId lis. familiarization with 
engineering practices and requlr^^ In Thailand, and a description of 

Thai government structure and the Volunteer's role In iti 

Cbntnariieatijah and Support ' 

. Peace ^Cbrps^/Thall and ho^^^^ conferences In which Voltin- 

teers^ working in ttie same program ar^a or the same project gather to exchange 
experiences regarding their wo^^^^^^ to examine their crbss-cul tural progress 
regarding adjustme^nt, and to continue linpage learning. Vbldnteers find this 
opportunity to work on Ijocal dJ valuable. Conferences are 

divided Into two to three dgys of technical input and four days 5f language 
training. Country-specific technical infonnatlon is bflin prMented by Thai 
professors. These conferences have been founil to be valuable for Infbnnatl bh 
shar1ng,_ ijnpr_ov1ng relations with host agencies^ providing In-service train- 
ing, and building Volunteer morale. Volunteers have expressed Interest In 
having conferences more frequently i (Questionnaires.) 

^:--.«a"ter Resource^ OiVgTbp^^^^ 

Bangkok. Blu|pr1nts of all cbnstructibn are kept on file In the Bangkok Peace 
Eorps office for use by any Volunteers in the future. The engineers produce a 
newsletter which shares infonnatlbn on any number of relevant issues, e.g. new 
and old machinery and methods p tips for traintng workers In development work, 
development aid for Thailand from internal and external sources, construction 
fGliberihSrvilw' 1*983 J^*"^^ ^^^'^^^ *° * Fresh-Off-the-Plane PCV Engineer." 

Women in Development 

Since irrigation projects bf ten prbv^lde year-round, domestic water 
supplies, women are relieved of much bf their water-carrying burten. Women as 
well as men and children are beneficiaries bf the Irrigation and malaria 
projects. Since women also •sually make up at least 5S percent of the labor 
in rural development projects, th^ receive training in construction skills. 

Thai women have traditionally not been involved in the planning or 

decision-making process in these projects. Although Thai women conmonlj^ hold 
management-level positions In nany prof ess ibns, only a very small percentage 
are involved in the engineering field. Few Thii wbmeh study engineering, and 
those t*o graduate tend to be profession^ liiSited to drafting and drawing 
in offices. In the past, requesting agencies have not felt that field work 
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was suitable for wcsnen because of traditional cultural attitudes. ^^Whrle |here 
ire some cultural constraints to women Vol unteers M n ^ the ^ f l el d . t Je|| 
Vdlonteirs have been vers^ successful and serve as good role models. Despite 
initial scepticism on the part o^ government agencies^ j'emal e Volunteers are 
now readily accepted by all departments With which Peace Corps works. 

All Volunteers are encouraged to tRvelve woinin in the process of project 
planning and implementation. (GMP FY1980, p. 15; CMP ^^1983^ jj. 22.j in 
1983. Peace Corps assigned seven female malaria workers and seven female 
engineers to provincial offices. It was felt that female Volunteers could 
work more closely with Thai women, who are responsible for household 
sanitation and who decide whether spritying fOr malaria will be allowed. 
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ANALYSIS* 



To date I Peace Corps Involvement In Thailand related to Water and 
sanitation Issues has concentrated Very successfully on small IrHgatlon and 
community water supply projects. Primary efforts have been to increase 
agricultural productivity and to develop a malaria eradieatibri program. 



Aspects eontributing to Project Successes 



• From the beginning, Peace eprps irrigation projects focused on thf 
poorest region of Thailand, following the basic human needs policy of 
Peace Borps. 

• Volunteers filled recognized manpower sho^^tages. 



• Village eobperatibn in development projects was easily obtained, 
demonstrating mbtivatibh at the local level. 

• Transfer of the Hater Resources Bevel^^ Project from the auspices 
of the eommunity Development Department to the Department of Local 
Admihistrjitibh (LAD) helped decentralize administration and facili- 
tated Volunteers' access to financial and physical resources. LAD 
was very supportive of Volunteers. 

• Recruitment has been appropriate^ Engineers have been recnjited as 
Volunteers and given roles with responsibility and technical 
challenge. 

• Goals have been tangible and results often evident within a year. 
Agricultural productio^^ increased for small farm holders from one to 
two or three crops per year as a result of Peace Corps irrigation 
projects. 

• Year-round doTOsyc water su^li^^ been provided as a result of 
irrigation prqjec^ts, thus improving health for all and relieving 
women of long-distance water-carn^ing duties. 

• People have been supportive of projects and ioitiated self- 
imprbvemerit effbrts because incomes were increased through the 
creation of a "cash crop seasbh,** cbhstructioa contracts, employment 
of construction labor and additibnal agricultural labor, and 
production of wind pump parts. 

• The fact that only LAP and Peace Corps collaborated in this project 
has reduced administration and coinmuni cation problems. 



• The training of thai counterparts has been an integral part of the 
irrigation programs. 

• Peace Corps/Thailand has recently gained the^ervices of^ a technical 
advisor for Volunteers. This advisor is a former Volunteer and APEDi 

• Eventual redesign of the malaria eradication pro^ at IbeaT 
village levels has proven to be beneficial in reducing costs arid 
obtaining the local support required to make the projects successful * 

• Female Volunteers have been utilized In the malaria eradication 
programs which has made contacts With the local households for 
spraying much easier. 

• The Thai Department of Technical a^rid Economic Cooperation (DTEC) has 
site-checked att Peace eorps proposed posts to assure support and has 
insisted upon counterpart placemerits. 

• eiose cooperation be^eeri DTEG arid Peace Corps has kept problems from 
.arisirig. 

• The DTEC's role has been beneficial in coordinating ajl foreigri » 
assistarice activities iri Thailarid. Community needs and ministerial 
arid budget support have been assured. 

• Lariguage and cultural awareness PrepLara^^^^ helped * 
Volunteers work more effectively on a village levels 

• The Royal Thai Gqvernmentis CMinitinent to Peace Corps programs has 
al so been demonstrated through their anriual budget allOcatibri to 
Peace Corps. 

■ In-service woHcshops arid cqnfererices for lariguage and technical skill 
updatingt infonmatiqn exchange, arid jnoral support have benefitted 
Volunteers as well as host country professionals involved. 



Aspects HtiiderlriaJ^rbJect Successes 

• Poor financial and physical support^f early Peace Corps small farmer 
irrigation projects through the Comnun Development Departroerit led 
to Voluriteer frustration._ 

• LOrig-term results of counterparts replacirig Volunteers have not been 
evident. 

9 Rural environmental sariitatibri and health education components have 
not been part of the potable water supply projects. 

• Volunteers have rict generally livid arid worked with the beneficiaries 
of their projects^ 
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Early setbacks Jn the m^aljirla-eradlcatlo^^ have been partly 

attributed- to lack of contact by Government and Peace Corps with 
local people. It had been a top-down project with little or no local 
participation. . 

Initially^ women had not been involved in the jala^ 
program. Once involved and village contacts madej^: ft iws q^^ 
that the female Peace ebrps Volunteers were very successful at 
extension worki since the household sanitation issues were handled by 
the women of the households^ 
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YEMEN ARAB RiPUBUQ 
SE STUDY AND ANALYSIS 
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COUNTRY BACK6l^tiN0^ 



» Geography 

cn t®"*®?^c*«*S?""*''^ ah area ^5f 195,000 

1^^^°^^ "fl^-J. located' In th§ 
ISsfXoJ^^'nf'l^""'"^^ the Arabian Peninsula, 
Ha ♦h- r passage betweeh the Red Sea 

l^.1iti!5i l*^^^ of Aden. Its heiglihors are 

^i-^iV^\J^i^^h hot. sandy semi-desert 
strip about. 64 Jen ometers (40 mt. ) Wide 
separates the Red Sea coast frbm the 
generally **ell-watered mountainous area of 
the Interior. The mountainsj heavily 
l^iS"- ^agrteulture. reach hei^hls of 
The normally abundant rainfall Jf^r^^ sea level, 

lor one of thi most Important %ic^VnS^ cMraate make the Ihter- 

The .fablecl "Empty Qoarte?" of Arabia clS*r^ °! the Arabian Peninsula, 

border between "sludl Arab1a°and ?l4Vha? n'e^^ t^e 

the S.''ny''^1g?|,r^^^ I^VH m the ceht^r of 

250.008. Talz. at 1.402 lell?s ?4 600 A \ .V^^ a population of 

eity of the southern p^rt of |he c^^ principal 

Sea coastal strip, is k principal poA^* center of the Red 




grOwtS" r^'c^'^'^M ''lie '^^ ''^^''"'^ ^ 
(compared to U.S. 1 3.8/1 OOOi a'nH uh mortal 1 ty rate was^ 1 50/1 .000 

the Yemeni are Arabs- 4ilrnrin>^^ expectancy was 47 years. EthhicalTyi 
(Shi 'a and Sunni . ' ^^'^ P^-^nci pal. language is Arabic, their religion I si |rn 



literaS"^"1s''?r^Jt.''%r^^?^ ^e^ j,Hmary school and th. 

in Industry 



villages 
about 16 



N.B. Special tha/iks to tvnn Carter appnyy « i. i ^ / 

this case study. "-^""^^arter. apcd/Y. for much of the information in 



The Physical Qaality of bife Index iPqbl)* is The PQLI for NANEAP 
Region PG countries ranges frbni 22 to 86; Yemen ranks 12th out Of 12. 

Though Yemen gained Its irideperidence in 1918, the Imams who ruled until 
1962 made a conscious decision to keep the country isolated from the rest of 
the World. Isdlatidh under the Imams was followed by a five-year civil war 
for cbntrel of the successor political structurej so it was not until 1967 
that national priorities could be directed toward economic develdpmehti 
(Gotihtry Development Review^ FY1979, p. 2.) 

Under the edhstiiutlorl Of 1971, the first nationwide el e^^ 
place. Ah assembly of 159 members was elected as the new legislative body. 
The assembly subsequently elected the Republican eojncil, which in turn 
appointed the Prime Minister, whose cabinet was submitted for a vote of 
confidence in the assembly. 

In dune 1974, the constitution was tempdrarily suspended i and jthe country 
was ruled by the Command eouncil and an appointed Prime Hiriister and cabinet. 
This eonmand Council was abolished in 1977. / 

eurrently, the executive branch is headed by the Prisident. The 
President is assisted J)y a 15-raember appointed Advisory Council. The 
President appoints the Prime WfMsterj who functjOhs as an administrative 
official, coordinating the activities of the ministries. The President also 
appoints the Consul tative Assembly^ the legislative branch. The judicial 
branch, including religious ahd civil courts^ is administered by the Ministry 
of Justice. - 

For administrative purposes, Yenren is divided into ten provinces: Taiz, 
Ibbi and ai eayda in the souths Marib in the^ east, Hodeida along the Red Sea 
coast; Sanaa, Dhamar, and Mahireit in the center of the interior; and Hajja arid 
ia'dah in the northwest and northeast respectively. Each province is further 
subdivided into several districts. 

The present system accdriinddates regional arid tribal factors. Essentjally 
a tribal society, Yemen has rib political parties in the Western sense of the 
word. In many parts of the country the governinent rules by giving sanctions 
to the traditional local leaders. The tribes have their own system of regu- 
latibris and prbscriptibris; viblatibris are settled according to tribal custom 
in tribal courts. Islamic law ( shari 'a) is administered by islamic judges whb 
rely ori the gbverrimerit* fbr execution of their judjments. In addition tb the 
shari 'a cburtsi. there are government-administered civil courts. {Cbuntry 
Oevilbpment Review, FY1979, p. 2.) 



*The Physical Quality of tife Index (PQLI) was developed by theiOverseas 
Development Council as a nbri-ihcbrae measurement that suitw^ many aspects 
of well-beirig. The PQbl i& calculated by averagins indexes on a scale of 0 
(*he mbst urifavbrable perfbrmarice iri 1950) tb 100 (the best performance 
expected by the end ef the century) for infant mortality, life expectancy, and 
literacy iritb a single ebmpOsite index. 



"thouah^ the governinent has sought to develop the financial and aasiriis- 
tratlve institutions required for development. fe la|k of a revenue b«e has 
limited Its success, aoverhmieht's role In development Is limited to areas it 
can reach, because of lack of roads, coninu^l cations.- and services. aje" 
where the gover^nment extracts no taxes* posts no c1*11 servants^ offers no 
services, and conmunlcates only via -the radio, the phenomenon of a central 
government Is not yet concretely feiti 

Given Its very low profile in ^|jral areas, the central govern^^^^ has 
riiied heavily on local Initiative, participation^ and resources _f^^ the 
construction of schools, roads, potable water i^staiis and ^ the ^^^^^^^ 
IStonomous Local Development Authority {IJ)A) was created in the .earl^^ 
^ Each LDA was financed by local contributions and revenue-sharing 

government, in the form of a percentaae of the jakat U religious dtjty and one 
of the five pillars of IslamJ. a type of Income tax paid t^^ 
government. The organizational strategy upd at the sub-distrie^^^ l^.^iVJ^Si 
was essentially a prdeess/bfoker approach.\ Operating through the ^traditional 
DOwer structure, the government and the tDA promised local residents some 
financial and technical assistance for ^roj^cts, if th^ would put up a 
certain propbrtibri of the cost themselves. Srass roots 1 oca K organizations 
wer? established, wilh the assistance of tfie^ sheiks, to prbVide the basic 
i nf rastructure. Al 1 househol ds were expected to partictpate^ 1 " W|f^ 
projects, since they were desimed to benefit ^evenren^^^^^ d^ist specific 
groups.^ (Yemen Professional Services ftnnibus. FY1977. Winter, p. 8.) 

Established in 1973. the Confederation of Yemeni Developnent Assoc 1^^^^ 
(BYDA) Is an organization of tBAs designed *? foster development pr^^^^ 
N throughout the country by encouraging ebbpefiti on - self -helj). While not 
technically a minist^. l^ functions like one ^ " ,f ."ff|,f f . fiS?s ISI 
some brestiae and influence in the government. Its chairman also holds the 
rink offoeputy Prime Minister. The CYDA's m is .to° coordinate such^ pradects 
arschools, clinics, mosques, irrigation sy-Stems. water supply systems, 
r^bads. relying quite >heavily upon foreign assistance funding onee a 
ebmprehensive plan has beefi submit'sed and approved. 

Eebbony 

In"l977-78j Yemen's Sross DbmestiC Product (GDP) was $2.7 bill ibh 
Ian annual- gf^owth rate of alpl percent ' 0/77) and an inflation rate of 30 
jpercent. Per capita ihebme fl 977-78) was $475. 

- Agricul tural produc ts- -wheat , sorghum, ft uUs. coffee cotton and cattle 
and sblep-provide 35 percent of Yemen's GDP. rndustrlal deve^lopment Is sti 1 
in its early stages', impbrtant products are cement . textiles |nd b^slc 
• consumer qbbds. In 1966. am Egyptian team carried but explorations for miner- 
als; traeirbf copper /sSi fur, c^^ and quartz were found. These natural re- 
sources haVe yet to be exploited; 

Although its climate and topography permit a variety of cr^s. 

Yemen, once self-iufficlent in fbott, has become Jependen^t on food imports. 
Thrdlsruptions of civil wSr (In 1965-66) and a prolonged drought (until 197^^^ 
dSllt a Aire blow ta Its previously prosper 'US ag^ri culture. Gof fee produc 
tion? fom^l Yemen' s main 'export and principal source of foreign exchange. 
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has fallen. In 1 978 » Yemen exported goods worth $7;\l nillllbrii tnalhly coffee* 
cbttdh^ hides i and skins. \ 



the low level of domestic output of building materials arid foodstuff s and 
the lack of raw materials, machinery, and Mriwa^re^^prpductlori make Yemen 
dependent on Imports for esseritial rieedSi In 1978, Yemen imported goods worth 
$834 million, primarily Iri mariufaetured goods * oil products, and textiles. 
Trade deficits are made up by remittances from Yemenis working abroad (over 
one million in Saudi Arabia alone) arid fbrelgri aid. 

_ Yemen'^s location riext to Saudj Arabia arid to the «other oil-rich Gulf 
States also has a profound Influence bri the state of Yemeni development. The 
proximity provides a market fbr Temeni labor, with an estimated 1.2 million 
working in Saudi Arabia arid the Bulf States, Resulting wprke;rs' rwfttances 
represent a sigriiflcarit sburee of riatlbrial Iricome, but the phfenomenqn drains 
much of Yemen's productive maripbwer. The comblriati on of manpower shortage and 
competitive emplbyment Iri ibbs across the border means . there 1 s no available 
supply of cheap labor bri whist ti build industry, agriculture, and services. 
(Country Bevelopment Review, FY1979, p. 2.) 

The Soviet Uril bri arid the People's Republic of China (RPe) have provided 
large-scale assistance tb Yemeri, beginning In the ml d-J 950s. /tanong the most 
important prbjeets uridertakeri by these nations are construction of a modern 
port at Hedeida* pJved roads from Hodelda to Sanaa and from Node Ida to Talz, 
and a civil airfield ariw large weaving mill at Sanaa. Several hundred Yemeni 
youth have received schblarships for study In these countries. 

In 1971, the government adopted a cOTipletely operi-dbor fbrelgri assistance 
policy. Moderate prbgress in development to date reflects this short perlbd 
bf activity. 

Saudi Arabia has become Yemen's priricipal aid dbribr Iri recent years, pro- 
viding direct financial assistance (over $25D mllllbri Iri 197|) arid prplect 
aid. Oth?r donors are Kuwait, the United ArJb Emirates, the, RFC, the Soviet 
Union, the World Bank, the UN Bevelbpmerit Program (UNDPh Irag, the Sertnan 
Democratic Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, and the United States. 



Among projects uridertakeri by the Uril ted States are construction of a road 
from the southern bbrder arid the port of Mocha throujh Taiz to Sanaa; Instal- 
lation of a piSbllc water system at Talz; and a series of rural development 
projects. In Iddltibri^ Under PL 480 (Food for Peace), the United States has 
provided surplus fbbd fbr famine relief. 

Hater/Sa ri i ta ti b ri 



Iri Yemeri, the earl^ rains (April to May) and. the late rains (August to 
September) support farming throughout most of tiie cpuntry. However^ the steep 
terrairi eiuses hjavy ruri-off and poses a continuotis threat bf flooding and 
erosion. The billions of gallons of water that fall In annual rains rush off 
the slbpes tb disappear under tbe sands of the west, easi, or south. Not a 
single river or stream reaches the Red Sea above ground. There Is no contlnu- 
busTy flowing river with which to carry out Irrigation, to develop hydroelec- 
tric pbwer, or to serve Industrial or mining needs. (Country Development 
;R^vieWi FY19?9, p. 1.) 
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Thbtigh aquifers have beebhie the primary sbur^ce of water in the last 
decade i the rugged terrain hampers the exploitation of underground water. 
Because few rOads exist in rural areas and new roads are expensive to build 
and maintain, it is difficult to move drilling rigs. The Country Development 
Review notes that volcanic geoiogy requires the use of cumbersome and expen- 
sive rotary drill rigs tO dig weils. This geology also yields little subter- 
ranean water* 

In addition, due to uricontroljed development of wells, jrouhd Water 
supplies which existed in considerable reserves are decreasing at an alarming 
rate. Around the capital, for example* the water table is sinking by two 
meters a year. Thii decrease may eventually have jjarticularly^ serious results 
alOrig the coastal plain* where salt water could begin to replace the fresh. 
(Carter, May 1983* p. 2.) 

At most, einht to ten percent of the rural people have easy access to 
safe water. Most villages depend on hand-dug wells Which are inadequate, 
undependable, and liable to contamination, in rural areas, sanitation levels 
are precariously maintained, (WHO Water Sector Digest, Yemen, 1979i) 

During the rainy season, which lasts for ohjy 26 days in sOine areas* 
water is collected and stored in open reservoirs and takeri from flooded river 
beds. At other times, it is drawn from deep, hand-dug Wells, Often far frOm 
yillages^^This jJUts a heavy/ burden on j*bmen and children who must frequently 
walk as far as tien miles to fetch supplies. It wbtild not be an exaggeration 
to estimate that one-qiiarter of women's waking hours are consumed collecting 
water. 

Inadequate wat&r supply and the related problems of open •"eservoirs and 
poor persbnal and food hygiene are among the main causes of the country ^s 
major diseases— schistosomiasis* tuberculosis^ malaria, gastroenteritis, 
ambebie dysentery,: and infectious hepatitis. (Country Development Review, 
FY1979, p. ID.) 

Sariai, the capital Cityt has in recent years developed a muriici pal wate 
system, but many houses still rely on private wells. The MationaJ Water and 
Sewage Authbri^ (NWSA), has also begun to install a sewer system for waste 
disposal. The Taiz municipal water- and sewage sys-,effis, which USAID helped to 
develop, give broader coverage at present than the Sanaa system^ Hodeida, the 
third major' city in mf th Yemen, is also in the process of installing a water* 
and sewage system. (Oarrter* August 1983.) 

Entering the 198ti, the World Bank was funding a cbmplete Wate^ and 
sewage system for Sanaaj, USAip was expanding the Taiz Water and sewage system * 
and the German governmerrt was building a seWage treatmeri-t plant for Hodeida. 
The Saudi Arabian government funded a Japanese team to drill a number of weUs 
for rural cqmmunitiesi i\ A private Br'itish company was doinj some drilling* 
UNICEF waj contributing! bipl rig f Or rural potable water projects, and USAID had 
begun a major pFbgram,MKcluding well-dr'illirig arid small water projects with 
the Miriistry bf Public Works. (Couritry Developmefft Review, FY1979, p. 11.) 



\ 
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Implementing Agencies 

It has proven Impossible thus far to develop MhSV%^"i1i™i^^ 
one important reason Is that two kinds of Vaw, tribal ( urf) and Islamic 
(shari'a) can be applied to questions of water ownership and ose. The two 
iSl dlfkr and there can be serious questions about which law to f on ow In a 
i?Spn rice lllhouah sharl'a provides the country with Its formal legal code 
llf is fol'loweflfi^cltlls an^ 'urf generally prevails throughout the 

countryside, partljcularly in the north and east. 

in addition,' there Is ho Jjingle water^ authorl^. Re^^^^ 
shared by a ntmiber of government ministries, and agencies^ such as the Ministry 
of Public Works, the Confederation of Yemeni Development Associations, the 
Natio^l ilaTJr lnd'^ sewerage Authority the Rati or^l Cou^^ 
others. The jurisdictions of all of these organizations overlap to a certain 
extent. (Barter, May 1983, p. 2.) 

Finally the Rural Water Supply Division of the Ministry of Public Works, 
which irresponsible for rural water projects, does not have the professional 
manpower br financial and administrative capacity to effectively carry out 
Targe^scaU pro^^^^^^ Drilling conditions are difficul t and expensive. _^ 
pHee of ciment and other materials Is high, and their, quality 
the Division is severely limited in Its ab_ll1ty to Implement a water policy. 
(Country Development Review, FY1979, p. 11.) 

The Confederation of Yemeni DeVelopent Associations also 
Development Associations construct small rural water pro^^^ 
organization, it has many of the same problems that the Rural Water supply 
Department has. 
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OVERViEW OF eASE STUB? PROJECTS 
INVbLVIMG HATER/SAHITATIOM* 



Raima Small Dams 
Project 

Rural Hater 
Supply/Hell 
Drming/Sitiall 
Water Projects 

§22 

GbristrUction 
Design and 
Engl iiee ring 



Rural Health 
Clinics 



Year (si 
1974-75 

1973-78 



1978 



1978-81 



Rural Development/ 1981- 
Small Water present 
Projects 
044 



tbcal Resources 
for Development 
045 



CRS Small Rural 
Water Projects 



1980- 
present 



1983- 
present 



tlvltles 

PCYs Improved irrigation system to boost 
coffee-grbwing capability. 

Project goals were to provide supply bf 
ground water to villages and train Yemeni 
counterparts to operate and maintain 
drilling rigs and village water systemsi 

PCYs ebhs true ted water-storage tanks ^ pro- 
vided technical expertise In design and 
construction of public projects: buil^d- 
ingsi streets, parks, water and sewage 



Size 



Small 
Small 



Mediuin 



PCVs provided health and sanitation educa- 
tion, encouraged self-help projects, 
cleaned water supplies and cisterns. 

Project designed tb provide sources of 
safe, potable water. PCVs construct 
spring boxes and elevated water tanks with 
gravity-feed distributibn systems, fal" 
counterparts i maintain water systems, and 
educate abbut water-borne diseases, in 
some Ihstapcesi the new technology of _ 
shbtcrete has been used in the construction 
bf water tanks. 

PCVs plan^ design, and construct water 
projects , schools^' and clinic hbusing; 
test appropriate technologies; and conduct 
a wide range of training projects. 

One PCV functions as a project bf fleer 
in charge of trie planning and implementa- 
tion of water projects. 



Medium 



Medium 



Medium 



Small 



*This information is taken from Phase^I.^^e Survey of Peace Corps Water and 
Sanitation Activities from 1970 through 1982. 

year= tb ylar, therefore this label indicates an average. 

- ,1' 
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TIHEtmt 0F_ii6MlFICWiT EVENTS 
eeVEREB IN THE YEHF.N CASE STUDY 



USAID 022 Rural Water Supply 
\ Project starts up 



PCVs join Project 922 



Prdjeet 022 ends 



Project 044 Small Water 
Projects starts 
YAR6-TransCentury-USAiB-pe 

Hahweit Project ends 

Peace Corps participation In 
YARG-CRS Smal 1 Rural Water- 
Projects 



1973 

1974 
1975 
1978 

1980 
1981 



1983 



Peace Corps entry 

Halma Small Dams Project begins 

Raima Small Daiiis Project ends 

Nahwelt Integrated Rural Devel- 
bproent Project starts 



Proiect 045, Local Resources 
for Development starts 
YARG-Cheraonlcs-OSAID-PC 
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HIStORY OF PEACE CORPS MATER/SANltAtlON ACTIVITIES 



Eighty-nine percent of Yemenis live in villages of less than 2,000 

people. Of the occupied, dwell inas 91 j)e^rcent_are without piped 

water. Yefnen_ has a 13 percent lite^ (two percent among women) , a PQtl 
of 22, and the highest infant mortality rat^ of Peace Corcs countries in 

N^^EAP (16 jjercent). Con^^^ developed country" ty the United 

Nations, Yemen is a j)ri me candidate for involvement of Peace Corps. Peace 
Corps began working in Yemen in 1973. 

Peace C^orps/Y s^^^^ for nearly ten years to develop a water prodect 

it considered^uccessfdl. A new government with a growing. infrastructure ^ 
traditional coimnunity politics^ lack of counterparts until 1981, ihcbhsistent 
skill-training of Volunteers, and Volunteer 4)lacefiieht prior to project 
start-up all contributed to frustration in several projects^ 

Project success finally resulted frxim continuity of staffing, crederir 
tialed project staff who were familiar with the culture and spoke the local 
language, and having the right people in the right place at the right time in 
the jDlahhing stages. 

PC/Y established the first model for project collaboration involving U.S. 
private enterprise as a key member. 



Haima Small Dams Project (1974-75) 

_ - -I 

Collaborating Agencies:* PCTce Corps, Confederation of Yemeni Development / 

AssocirftlT)ns (CYDA), Services (CRSJi 

Local Development Authorities (tDAs), OXFAM j 

Peace Corps' first venture into^ the area of water prcjects began in late 
1974 with the Haima Small Dams Project. Haima^ is an important cbffee-grbwirig 
region of Yemen (the Yemeni port of Hocha len^s its name to this famous 
coffee), and the project was designed to increase prbduction^ The primary 
goals were to provide the farroers^ of tKe Haima region (off the Sanaa-rHodeida 
road) with a hew^^ dependable supply of irrigation. water; and to improve their 
irrigation practices iri order to increase coffee producti on > improve the 
cultivation practices of secondary crops tsdrghiinfi wheati barl^j corn), and 
introduce crops that were new to the area (alfalfa, vegetables). (Carter* Mll^y 
1983, p. 2.) 

Teh years of dr^bught had reduced agHcUl tural prbductidn and^ 
farmers tb gb abroad fbr emplbyfient^ others to switch from growing coffee to 



*Atencies may_ collaborate on projects In a number ^f watys: funding, such 
as by the W_orld_ Bank, EEC, U^iD; in a cooperative efforts stich^ as witft CARE^ 
CRS, eusO; or as part of a signed agreement such as with TransCentury Founda- 
tion or a Ministry of Health. 
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qat (a plant with leaves^ chewed as stimulant), and still others to cut down 
their coffee trees to sell as firewood to provide for their families, these 
fanners asked the^^ j^eeal Develbpent Association (LDA) (see page 43) for 
assistance in dS^fToping the water resources of the area. The LDAj in turn, 
solicited- the aid of the Confederation of Yemeni Development Associations 
(eVDA) (see page 43)^ CYDA asked both Peace Corps and Catholic Relief 
Services for help. A Peace Corps cbuple* an engineer and a nurse performed a 
feasibinty stu§y and a J>rlef Ibcibecdndmic survey. In March 1974, the 
Confederation, the Central Planning Qr^anizatldn (CPO), Peace Corps, and 
Catholic Relief Services (CRS) agreed to cooperate in developing the water 
resources of the area. (Raima Small Dam Project Description, 1974, p. 2.) 

The plan was for Volunteers to assist the famers tq^ build small earth- 
fill datiis in eight to ten project wadis (dry river beds) which would allow the 
river beds to fill up during the suraroer raiigy season and thus provide a supply 
of irrigation water for the dry season. The dams were td be built from rock 
and earth with only small ^rnounts of cement and steel. These materials were 
Ho be provided by the farmers themselves. Volunteers were to Supervise the 
local fanners who would receive food-for-wbrk through the CRS/USAID program. 

Generalist Volunteers were to be skill-trained as cbnstrUctidn super- 
visors. In addition, three PCV hydraulic engineers^ art irrigati^bn specialist, 
and a hydrogeologist participated. Mb plans were made fbr cbunterparts. 

The hydrogeql ogi St was tb stuc(y the watershed and * with an engineer and 
the local leaders, select the best dam site in each wadi* determine the type 
and size of dam needed, and estimate the ainouht bf water tb be prbduced. The 
engineers would design the dam and irrisati on channels, do the required 
surveying, and lay but the ebnstructibn stakes. Construction Volunteers would 
be statibhed permanently at each site tb superyise the actual construction. 
The engineers wbuld be responsible for the dam sites and would visit each stte 
regularly in order tb advise the construction Volunteers. 

The ifrigatton specialist Wbuld study the amount ^f land tb be irrigated 
and the amount bf water needed fbr the crops grown. He wbuld consult with the 
engineers arid the Ibcal leaders to determine the size and number of outlets 
needed from the dam, etc. He would also prepare and supervise the 
dembhstratibn on improved irrigation techniques. 

the construction supervisor would assist the specialists in their iriitial 
surveys, work with the local Sheik tb orgariizie arid ebbrdiriate the wbrkersj 
supervise the dam and water-channel cqnstructibrii wbrk with the farmers on 
their water-managemerit practices, cbffee-cUltivatibri practices, and jntroduc- 
tipn of new crbps^ He would be supported by the Sheiks, the Volunteer spe- 
cialists, and the residerit UNFAO COffee expert. 

But, wheri 18 Vbluriteers arrived in October 1974 for trairiing, no furiding 
had as yet beeri obtained. Ho prelimiriary technical feasibility studies had 
beeri dorie arid no sites fbr dams desigriated. In fact , Vol unteers i" ^*fie 
prbject appeared not tb have had access to any senior technical experts, when 
the Voluriteers begari wbrk* they sbbri realized that there was only one optimal 
site for a dam iri the eritire area. Therefore, the idea of building dams was 
abandoned and Vol uri^teers turned their attention to the irrigation system as it 
existed. (Carter, Hay 1983^ p. 3.) 
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Three ar«as 1h the reglbri^ that had enough water and coffee td justify 

assistance were surveyedi The PeVs then designed three projects for Improvlnl 
existing retaining dams and water delivery systems and presented them to OXFAM 
for funding. dWm approved the projects.^ but shortly thereafter the 
paramount Sheik and head of the Halma Local Development Assoclati on, who had 
been helping and sup^brtlng the Vol unteersj was replaced. His successor 
favored prodects in his own area. Unfortunately, none of the approved three 
sites was In his area and so the project finally collapsed. 

Ely this t1ffle» about half the Volunteers Involved had already terminated 
and others had transferred to other projects, not necessarily In the water 
sector. One Halma Project PCV transferred to a USA^ID Seolbglcal Survey 
Project and others transferred to Project 022, Drilling Wells* Only two 
Volunteers saw the project through to its end In 1975i These two ebmpleted 
their Peace Corps service by working on a Yemen-wide water survey for CYDA. 
They then had one small water project approved, funded by OXFAM^ and built. 



ater ProJeietsh Prbject 022* 



Collaborating Agencies: Peace Corps, the Rural Hater Supply Departjnent (RWSD) 

of the Ministry of PubJi^ Works ^ the Central Planning 
Organization {CPO)^ USAID. 



USAID's Rural Water Supply Project Was begun in 1973, also In response to 
the economic Impact caUsed by ten^ years of severe droughts. As cited In the 
project plan {Rural Water Supply Project Description, 1974), the goals of the 
project were: 

• to improve the living conditions, health standards and economic 
possibilities of project villages by providing a supply of potable 
drinking water and, if possible, a supply of irrigation Water; and 

• to strengthen the Yemen Government's Rural Water Supply p^ 
training Yemeni counterparts to operate and maintain drilling rigs 
and village water systems. 

This project evolv^ froin P^vJous USAID In 1965, 

USAlb/Yemen began a Program of community self-help projects. By 1967, over 
150 self-help projects in the areas of water sUpplyifarm-to-mafket roads, and 
training in water-supply techhiqucfs had been undertaken.. In 1967, U.S. /Yemen 
diplomatic relations were broken, and the USAID mission left Yemen. The self- 
help projects had been in operation long enough i-^however^ to have achieved the 
following (Rural Water Supply Project Ses^riptibni 1974): 

• local organization and a spirit of ebOperation in participating 
villages; 



Rura l Water Supply 
(1973-78) — 



*prbdects in Yeitgn are frequently refe'rred to by the final three digits 
bf their USAID project num^ber. 
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• roads to previously Inaccessible villages; 

9 Yemenis trained In operation and maintenance of water systems; and 



• Ministry of Public Health training programs established In water 
sanitation and health education. 



When the USAib mission reopened In Yemen In 1973 i the Rural Water Supply 
Project was one of the first to receive the attention and approval of both the 
Yemen and U.S. Governments. 

<j 

Mel 1 -Drilling Projects 

Hell -drilling^ projects usually 1 nVdl Ved deveVdproent of water systenis 
based oh deep-drilled wells with a storage tank and distribution s>ys tern to 
support one large village or a group of small villages.. Drilling well in 
Yemeftj largely through basalt fomwtlons. Is an expensive j time-consuming 
operation requiring heavy eq^ulpment. _ CProfessjonal Services Pro^^ 
Description^ FYl977j p. 9.) The government of Abu Dhabi j)orehased seve^ 
ingersoll-Rand T-4 Drill master drilling rigs for the Yemen government, four of 
which were turned over to USAID for the project. ^ 

the Peace Corps was requested to assist In the project by p?o^^^ well 
drillers to train Yemeni crews In the operation and jralntenance of tt^^ 
and mechanics to train counterparts to Install, operate, and maintain the 
village water systems. At least tao PCVs transferred to 922 from the flalma 
Project in 1975. In addition^ two well drillers, one engineer, and one 
construction supervisor were recruited by PC/Y. 

USAID provided technical bacfestdpp1hg--an engineer^ an equipment special- 
ist, and a well driller; supplies; trahsportatlbni a vocational -training 
program; and foodTfor-work for villagers who participated In village projects. 



Small Water Projects 

Small water projects operated under the auspices of a Joint Committee 
composed of USAID^'s project mahagefi USAID 's program officer, the Director of 
the Rural Water Supply Division of the Ministry of Public Works, the Deputy 
Director of the Cehtral Planning Organization (CPd), and the Director of Peace 
Corps or any of their designees. ' . 

The objectives of the stoII water projects were t^^ what could be done 
to help rural communities Improve their traditional potable Water systems* In 
some cases, this assistance Involved Improving an existing sprlhai Improving a 
hand-dug well, p1j)1nj water to prevent evaporation and seepage loss* or con- 
structing largej open cisterns for trapping rainwaters Sbmetlmes water systems 
had been In constant use for literally centuries.. Jil other cases,^ water 
systems that may have; been used In HlSjyarltle times (115^ BJ:^ to 525 A.D.) had 
fallen Into disrepair and disuse. (Professional Services* FY1977, p. 9.) 
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Volunteer cobr^lriatbrs and construction supervisors were to. 
assist In tfie design and estimates of cost, labpra and materials, as Well^ as 
to supervise this WbrJc^ One Vjalunteer reported cpnstnjcting s^ 
holding approximately 6*000 to 12*000 gallons of water; installing pipelines 
from wells to the tanks Averaging one-half kilometer distant)! constructing 
cisterns to collect rUn-off water from surrounding hills and mountains;^ and 
building abbve-groiind masbnr^ tanks to store water delivered via pipe frbih a 
raachihe-drilled welU {Questionnaire.) 

Vbiunteers were assigned directly tb the Rural Hater Supply Divisibn of 
the Hinistry of Public Works and were depeT>dent on Yemeni superyisors to 
arrange and schedule thjir work. Since In the 1970s the entire ministerial 
system was rather new in Yemen, sufficient manpower and experienced managenient 
tb provi de this sUpeWi s ton were jrackihg . Because Vol uflteers fel t themsel ves 
to be ineffective and underutilized, morale was low* and the PCVs, viewed the 
RWSD as unsupportive. The Yemeni Sbvernment (YARG) was not pleased with how 
little the PCVs had to show for their wbrk. Peace Cdrps-Ministry relations 
became strained. (CMP, FY198e.) 



By 1978, six villages had completed pbtable water projects. Villagers 
had received education about water-bbrhe diseases, and were trained in water 
system maintenance. By 19?>. 11 Peace ebrps Vbiunteers had served in this 
project. 



Bevel bpment PrdJeCt j 1978-81 

eollabbratihg Agencies: Peace Corps, CYDA, Save the ehlldreh Federati bh 

(SCF), USAID. 



The purpbse of the project, funded by an operatibhal program _ 
USAI0, was tb stimulate community participation In rural developmerit activi- 
ties in Hahweit Province. . Villa£.'rs' needs were expressed through Village 
Gommi tt&es. The pebple served were In the town of Mahwelij with a population 
arburid 5,000* and the surrounding villages of fewer than 200 pebple each. 
, *. 

The project focused particularly on developing the skilU of wbmen in the 
areas of water and heal th. In 1978, a health center was openedj^^ Save the 
Children Federation (SCF) to provide pravehtive heal th care for children under 
five. - The center was staffed by SCF persbnnelj Yemenis, and Peace Corps 
Volunteers. Most of the clinic's clients were wbmeh and children. 



program. 



In the first.year bf the project* the clinic supported an jnmunlzatibn 
which a female PCV managed. The clinic also: majntained a health 
education prbgram (nutrition, sanitation* hygiene) for the mothers with their 
children. A Peace, Corps Vblunteer-wdrked=iff, this program with an SCF nutri- 
tionist who had lived several years in Yemen. Clinic workers. Including^ a PEV 
nurse, heloed tb update the pediatrics section of the local hospital. In the 
second j^ear, the clinic supported a mobile unit for the imnunizatlon and 
health education activities (Obermeyer Interview, 1983). 



Other activities included literacy training, sewing, and a smal 1 _ pOul try 
raising prbject. A demonstration- jarden project was set up at the clinic and 
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In other gardens around Mahwelt. eilnic .staff worked with women who had 
gardens at their home s teaching water recycling techniques* No PCVs were 
Involved in these activities. 

Another cbmportent of the Mahwelt product Invol ved water resources. 
Activities Included sjring-capping In the villages and wate^^^ and 
storage and spring Improvement In Hahwelt town. A PCV engineer assisted the 
SCF engineer In this areai ^ 

the Mahwelt integrated RuraL Bevel bpment Project was phased out ear^^ 
a number of reasons. seF was able to recruit four Yemeni field coordinators 
only after the project had already ^een underway for two_years. During this 
fine, the project's actlvltlesL developed an expatriate character which 
contributed to conmuni cation prbbl_emsJGustman 



According to the USAlD Special Evaluation Report, July 1980, Sep s philo- 
sophy of a community-based. Integrated rural development jjroject was not 
viable In a province that lacked the required features of sod aj homogeneity, 
common goals, and egalitarian Ideals and Institutions. The project s first 
-effort, a youth center, had allied the project wi throne local faction^ The 
evaluation states that, in this highly divided corartunity, further^ dis^^ 
arose over prbgrams for women, road projects which crossed private land, and 
water projects. 

In 1980^ the Governor, under local pressure, demarided that the project 
entirely finance a Mahwelt sewer system. When SEF found this bey^ the^- 
project's means and scope, the community demanded the prefect's wjthdr|wal. 
SCF closed the clinic. SCF was then given the option keeping the clinic, 
but withdrawing the agriculture and water activities. SCF declined the option 
and the project was phased out entirely In late 1981* 



Small Water ProJects^ , Project 644 (1981-84) 

Collaborating Agencies: Peace Cdrps^ Ministry of Public Works, Mew TransCen- 

tury Foundation, usaid 

In 1976, the Peace Corps Director, in cpllaboratloh with YARG, ebncluded 
that a new framework Was n®essary to best utilize Peace Corps Volunteer 
skills and energy in Yemen. This conclusion was based on Yemen s many needs, 
the inadequate supportive capacity of the understaffed Yemen ministerial 
structure, the rapidly declining credibility of Peace Corps ^t®"*^',* 
^ocloecbhbraic/eUltural /political structure of the rural areas ^ and Ihe history 
of Peace Corps projects. The solution devised was to'cbmbine Peace Corps 
mahpbwer With USAID financial resources and a PVO contractor with technical 
expertise and management skills (Garner interview, 1983) i 

The Peace Corps Director and the OSAIS Director mrked together to plant 
the seeds for projects which eventually became the CRS Primary Health Program. 
044 small Water Projects, and 045 bbeal Resources for Development (Garner 
interview, 1983). 
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MeanwBne, in 1977, AID Washington (AiD/W) contacted vafious qualified 
PVOs via Private Agencies eollaboratjM Together (PACT) to compete for an 
Opsratiooal Program Grant. A representative of the New TransCentury Founda- 
ci on visited Yemen at U5AID expense to Investigate a possible jjroject building 
rural water systems i TrahseentUry began to work with the Peace Corps Direc- 
tor^ USAID/Y^ an^ the Rural Hater Supply Bepartment J RWSDj^ Ministry of Public 
Works to include PCV engineers, architects, and construction supervisors in 
the project. The dob descriptions were drawn up in discussions and negotia- 
tions with the Ministry of Public Works, Peace Corps/Yemen, New Transcentury, 
PC/W, and USAID. . 
\^ ■ ■ ' 

W „Accqrding to David Garner of New fransCentury, although negotiations with 
the Ministry began in 1978» the final document for the project was not signed 
Until January 1981 (two Peace Corps andlthree USAID Mission Directors later). 
There were ^several reasons for the del 

ship required time to "Work out." Secondly^ /USAID documentation requiremerits 
werei as usual, long and fiomplex; and finally, the Ministry was Uncertain 
about becoming involved wltfi [Peace Corps programs again. 

In addition^ negotiations wer^ deljiyed because the necessary ingredients 
for successfully starting and following through with a project are the right 
people in the right place at the right time— all willing and able to spend the 
time necessary to establjsh a consensus. Personalities and politics in 
USAID/Yemeo, the YARG Cabinet, the Ministry, and the U.S. Embassy in 1977 and 
1978 contributed to the dela^ys and hesitation in signing a binding agreement. 

Three working documents were required to fi the agreement. After 

the Basic Agreement between USAID/Yemen and the Ministry of Public Works was 
signed in-4<ite 1979, Peace Corps recruited five Volunteers for 044. Within 
two dasys of the signing Of the second docume/it in duly 1980 (the Cooperative 
Agreement between the New TransCentuiy Foundation and AIDyH)^ TransCentury's 
core field staff was in place. However ^ the third and fijiil document, the 
tetter of Understanding between New TraKsCentUry^ the Hirilstry of Public 
Works, and The Central Planning OfficeV which was to have been signed withiri 
66 days of the second document, was not signed until six months later; 
(Garner Interview, 1983. ) 

As the delays stretched on ^ the PCVs recruited in 1979 worked i/) the 
interim under a USAjp-funded Liiiiittd Scope Grant Agreement LfUnding: $144^000) 
assigned directly to _the_ .Rural Water Supply Oepartment of the Ministry of 
Public Works; While initially ther^ appears to have been adequate wOrfc within 
the Ministry, the Departmerit seems to have eventually run low on funds and was 
Unable to keep the Volunteers fully einp^loye^d. The Volunteers ^re without 
vehicles and adequate supervision; Discoritent grvew, and in 19M two^^ were 
asked to leave Yemen by the Ministry; Dhfe Volunteer had terminated^rlor to 
this time, and the remaining two were granted early^COSs in late 1980. ' 
Because of the Ministry's problems in dealing with these Volunteers, Peace 
Corps' reputation in the Ministry's eyes reached a nadir in mid-T980. 
(Carter, May 1983, p. 5.) 

y There had been no field construction autnortied by the iffhistry from the 
tipe New TransCent^ry staff arrived in August 1980 uhtil^ the final docupnt 
was signed J n January 198T. Following tKe signing, the prbdess of institution 
building began. Five Yemenis were recruited and given on-the-job training in 
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construction and survey techniques. The|e mn wouja even^^^ 
counterparts of Volunteers. The average Yeirenl recruHed was 18 to 19 yeftrs 
olS with a sixth to eighth grade education, held no driver's license, 5nd^j? 
Numerate and sSnewhat literate In Arabic. Most spoke no English. (Garner 
Interview, 1983.) 

According to APGB Carter, PC/Washington did jt|^ Jest ^6 
skllled profe-sslohals for this project because o^^^Rf Pf«^,i^°".^°| 
credentials. Project 044 was Hndoubtedly given s<«ie ^r1^^^^^^ 
by Pe/Yemen and PC/Washington during ttie fl rsr year of startj^^^ 
eorps had such a poor reputation with the Ministry at that tlnj--^ ^^^^^^g 
elsentlal to change tfte Minlstrsr's attlMe toward Peace Corps fLid bv 
Ministry acceptance of candidates, A special ''eerul^ent effort, gnded^^ 
TransCentur^ ^nd coordinated by PC/W Placement, was laiych^^^^^ 
1981. en a TransCentury consultancy, a fonner Yenen^w 
screened pdteritlairScr^lts^^^f^^^^^ 

and constraints ef Peace Corps water^j-olects In Yemen ^^^^^r^^ 
cruit five excellent Volunteers to enter the soimer training cycle, (carter, 
p. 8.) , J 

Carter goes on to describe the PCVs dn this m^^. Jh^tm^ ^f^'Selr 
and the other Volunteers assigned to this project^ were generally^ In their 
twenties. As a iroup, the architects and enalneers tended to be recent 
univeriltv IraduAes without mucLh professional experience, while the 
Jolstructlon ^super^^^^^ usually a little older with good construction 

experience and ski! Is* 

During 'pre-service . training. Jill Munteers spent ^ ffL*d 
visits. BUring this week, TransCentury provided on-the-d^^^ 
survey and deJgn, field construction and supervision, and P'-«^ejJ.f^5"„^"^5^^^^^ 
fi«fi Farh PGV did all three jobs, specializing^ in one. In addition, eacn 
Volunteir recefverapp^^^^^ hours of co^lldqulal Yemeni and lUerary 

Arabic as WeTl as 90 hours of cultural and development studies. Only two 
Vol untee^s out Of the total of 14 who have Men , assigned to this proje^^^^^^ 
received sf^ciilizld technical training. r.Both -participated in water/sanita- 
tion Stateside Training (SST) programs^ V 

in March 1981, the Tirst Volunteer was as-siisied to t^^^^ 
Project 044. He was a construction supervisor originally recruited for Oman 
but' reassigned to Yemen. 



Carter notes that in September 1981, two a«A1tects./one e^^^ 
two construction supervi sors comp^ eted thfir training Y^^^^^^ 
Isslqned to 044. Two more PCV engineers and one construction supervisor ^w^r^ 
Idded t? the project In January 1982. The following gPtf*|;;|,'^" JJl^^H 
construction supervisor was assigned to the Project. He, however, w^s dig^^^ 
isfied and was transferred to another project in March 1983. l5t| March 
1983 two new PCV engineers and two architects began working with 044 tte 
irojict now (August 1983) has 12 Volunteers: five engineers, four ar_^^^^ 
tffirconstructloh super^sors. Because of a measure of interchangeablllt^ lo 
their fobs in ?yn^^ recruits architects, engineers, and cmstruction 
supervisors for Se project, with an attempt to keep balance between the 
three occupations. j ' ^ 
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Specific Volunteer levels _for the_ jjrojec t_ are determined by budgets 
vehlcies^ number of managenunt staff, number of_cqunterparts, and' the need for 
survey and design capability. Pe^ce Corps has agreedi In ccnyersatlob. with 
- the Mlfi^istry and transCentur^, to maintain the Volunteer- level between 12 and 
1 5 1 ndl VI dual s . As of August 1 983 . Pe/Y ha_d n1 ne 044 PEVs 1 iL tral r.1 ng : two 
engineers, two architects, and five construction supervisors. These Volunteers 
replace five scheduled to COS In September 1983 and three in January 1984. In 
January 1984 there were to be 13 P6Vs In the project. 

Volunteers are based In Sanaa, headquarters of the prddect* All Volun- 
teers spend some time working in* the central office. One PCV* a field 
constructian coordinator, Is based in the central office to Serve the needs of 
Volunteers working 'in the field. Most of the other Vol unteers spend 50 to 6Q 
percent of their time working at prdiect sitel. The project has rented two 
houses in the Tihama because it is difficult for vi 1 lasers there to provide 

housing. Some VolunteerSi if their work site is far from the two houses^re= 

fer to remain in the Village and sleep in tents. (Carter, May ^983, p. 7.) 

The volunteers work under the supervision of and in cofflunctioji with 
TransCentury salaried staff. All TransCentury staff have strong tr^ai hi ng 
Skills and positive attitudes toward Yemen which have help^ed to build the 
project. The team leader is an Afghan civil engineer and former Deputy 
Minister who had worked with Peace Corps Volunteers in Afghanistan. Two 
TransCentury staff members are former Yemen PCVs: one whq^ has been working on r 
Peace Corps water projects since 1974 and one civil engineer ^'JA*' ^W*^ years 
in Yemen and fluency in Yemeni Arabic. Two other staff jnerrtbers were Irish 
volunteers in Yemen. One former staff member was an Algerian woman, a soils 
roechahical engineer/hydrologist whose Muslim culture and five years experience 
in Yemen strengthened the project. (Garner Interview, 1983.) 

Staff -Volunteer relations are excellent, and Volunteers, seem to have 
encountered no morale problems in working^ alongside paid staff^ TJiis can be 
explained, in partj by the fact that Volunteers have had considerable indepen- 
dence of action and great responsibility for the completion of individual 
water projects. Volunteers have worked el bSel^y, Usually in a one-to-one 
relationship^ with Yemeni counterparts. Counterpart training has been an 
Important aspect nf Project 044,^ which now has 19 Yemeni counterparts,^ or more 
than one per Volunteer. As of AUgUst 1 983 g tow counterparts were sufficiently 
trained to work oh projects without Volunteer supervision. In addition to 
training formal counterparts * Volunteers have trained villagers in pump and 
water system maintenance ahd repair. (Carter, May 1983, p. 6.) 

According^ to Carter (p. 6), individual projects are choseh and assigned 
to Project 044 by the Ministry of Public Works. Because many villages heed 
and want water projects, the ccppetitlon to be designated a recipient is 
keen. USAID and TransCentury have established technical criteria for the 
selection of prelects^ After a^vi 11 age has been proposed by the Hinistryi an 
044 team will visit it to determine the technical feasibility of installing a 
water^ project. For example, the team will typically run a well test to 
determine the well's ability to prbVide An adequate amount Of water for a 
distribution system. Since water cbnsumpti bh increases when water is piped to 
houses, calculations most be done to determine how much water will be needed, 
and how much the well can provide. Some villages simply do not have enough 
\ water to justify the expense ahd labor of a project. 
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Volunteers arid Yemeriis alike are higHly pleased with the projects which 
bring water sjfstems to small villages for the first time. _ For example ; 
Project 044, with three PCVs, worked in a relatively remote, poor area con- 
structing a spririg box* storage tarik* and pipe systems in three small 
villages, one of which has a population of about 150 people. These villages 
wbtild riot have eVeri a rudimeritary water system without this project; Both 
PCVs arid Yemeriis perceive this* (Dichteri 1982.) 

AdditiOriailyi says Carterj projects have varied jreatljf ia their level of 
technical difficulty and in the time needed for completion^ Projects fri ths 
Tiharaa» ;the flat coastal ' pi ain^- usually regui re elevated, reinforced concrete 
Storaje towerSjL to whjch water i s lumped from, a well . Hburitai nous areas in 
the centrar part of jttie^ country require smaller arid less coraplex projects^ 
relying on smal 1 catchment tanks or sprl rigs) arid gravity-fed distribution 
systems. One spring source, 300 meters below and two kilometers distarit from 
the village being served, uses two 16-stage el ectri chumps i 

When possible, aj most all distribu tj on systCT are arratiged to allow the 
villagers to connect their houses to a primary piping system that runs through 
their village. Public taps— four to sJx sets per village— are also installed. 
The projjsct staff has recentlj^ begun planting fruit trees around these taps iri 
order to use run-off water. 

During site cbristructiori, subcbritraetbrs are taught improved techniques, 
counterparts learri cbristructiori superVisibrii attd villagers are trained to 
construct, operate, arid mairitatri the Water systems. Generally two villagers 
are selected frbm each village for a short course in pianp and diesel mechanics/ 
maintenance conducted under Ministry auspices in Sanaa. (Sarner Interview, 
1983.) X ' 

Individual projects are funded largely by USAID "with input frbm villagers 
in the form of Tabor and Jjrovi si on of local bull di rig materials such' a S stOrie. 
In these ways, villagers typically fund 30 to 50 percent bf the direct cbst bf 
the project. For each village approved fbr a water ^rbjeet^ a cbritract is 
signed by a village representative, the Mlril s try bf Public Hbrks^ TransCen- 
tury, and usually, a representative of the bbcal Develbpmerit Authority or the 
Soverripr^&^OfflceV The Miriistry of Public Works fUrids salaries for the ten 
cburiterparts it asilgris to the prbjeet. tt also provides Office space for the 
project, adniiril strati ve support, arid Iia1,s0ri with the villages. (Garter, May 
1983, p. 7.) \ 

The Carter report states that project fundi nj and materials Aoppl^^ 
beeri adequate. Tranlpentury has been responsible for both domestic and 
iriterriatibrial procurement. . 

The project in receipt months ac^qui red two sets bf^shbtcrete equipmerit.iri 
brder tb experimerit with this method of constructing water tanksi Generally, 
water storage tanks are bpilt from stpne^ in certain instarices, however, 
shotcrete may be both faster and cheaper than the traditibrial use bf masonry 
or forms for concrete. The shotcrete technique, thbugh relatively expensive 
arid "high-techj" appears to btf ajjjsrojjrl ate for Yemen with its capital -interir 
sive approach to development assistance. 
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1 _ ___ __ __ . . .1. • _/. 

Specific Volunteer levels fq^^ ttie project are determined w budget* 
vehicles, number of management staff, number of cbdhterpartSi arid the ileed f or 
survey and de^sign capability i Peace ebrps has anreed^ in conversation $ith 
the Ministry and TransGentury, tdiiialritairi the Volunteer level between 12 and 
15 individuals. As of August 1983, Pe/Y had nine 044 Ws in training:- two 
engineers, two architects, and five cbnstruettih supervisors. These Volunteers 
replace five scheduled to eos in September 1983 and three in January 1984. In 
January 1984 there were to be 13 PGVs in the project. 

Volunteers are based in Sanaa, headquarters of the project. Alf Volun- 
teers spend some time wording in the ^entral office. One PCV, /a field 
construction cbbrdihatbr, is based in the /central office to serve the/ needs of 
Vbluriteers^ Wbrltirig irj- the field. Host of the other Volunteers spend/ 50 to 60 
percent bf their tiifie working at project sites. The prglect has rented two 
Houses in the Tihama beCaust it is difficult for villagers there Jo provide 
housing. Some Volunteers, if their work sjte is far from the two houses, pre- 
fer to. remain in thejvillage and sleep/in tents. (Carter, May 19834 p. 7.) 

The Volunteers [Work under the ' supervision of and in cbnju net ion with 
TransCentury salaried staff. All Transeentury staff have -strbng training 
skills and positive attjtu^Sf toward Yeften which have helped to build the 
project. The team leader <s an /Afghah civil engineer and former Deputy 
Minister who had worked wi trt PeSce eprps Volunteers in Afghanistan. Two 
TransCentury staff mimbers are former Yemen PCVs: one who has Jeeh working bri 
Peace Corps water projects since /'1 974 dnd one civil engineer with five years 
in Yemen and fluenci^ In Yemeni /Arabic/. T*w staff members were Irish 

volunteers in Yemen.T One former staff/ member was ah Algerian wbmanj a soils 
mechanical engineer/hydrc^ogi§t' whose Sasljm culture end five /years experience 
in Yemen strengthened the project. (Garner Interview, 1983.) / 

! _^ /_ _ _ I _j 

Staf f -Vol unteer! relations are eScel lent, and Vbluntee^rj seem to have 
encountered no mora lie proWems in wbrklrig al^bhgslde paid staff.. This can be 
explained, in part, by thfe fact that yblunteeri Have had cbn'siderable indepen- 
dence bf actibh and gr6at respbhsibility for the cwnpletion of individual 
water prbjeets. Volunteers have worked closely, usually in a one-tq-pne 
relatibriship, with^ lYemeni Cbunterpants. Counterpart traSning has been an 
impbrtant aspect bf Project* 044,^ which! now has 19 Yemeni ccanterparts, or mbre 
than brie per Vbluriteer. As bf August \l 983,^ two counterparts were sufficieritly 
trained to wbrk Ori {projects without Wqlunteer supervision. In additibri to 
trairiirig fbrmal Cbui^terparts, Volunteers have trained villagers in pump and 
water system maintena|nce and repair., (Carter, flay 1983, pt 6.) 

Accordins tb Carter (p. 6), iridivi dual prbjeets ar^ chbseri and assigried 
to .Pfoject 044 by th* Ministry of Publi^ Works. Because mariy villages need 
andi want water jjrojects, the competition to be designated a recipient is 
keefi. USAip / and TransCeritury have establistied technifcal criteria for the 
seliction of/projectsi After a village has been proposed by the Ministry^ an 
044 team will visit it tb determine the t^hnical feasi/bility. of Installing a 
water prbject. For example * the team will typically run a well test to 
detehnirie/the well's lability to provide aA adequate /amount of- water for a 
distributibri system. Sirice water consumptipni increases when water is piped tb 
hbusesi fcalculatibns m^jst be done to determine how much water *«ill be needed 
arid how much the wel 1 1 cari provide. Some villages sijiiply do not have enough 
water tb justify the expense and labor of a prfi 
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Volunteers and Yemenis alifce are Highly pi eased _w1 th the projects which 
bring wat^ systems to small villages for the first __t1me. For exaraplei 
Project 044>sWi*th three PEVs. wdrRed In a relatively remote, poor area con- 
strue ting alpring box. storage tank, and pipe systems ^" ^^i^^e ?mall 
villages, one o\ which has a population of about 150 people. These villages 
would not have even a rudimentary water system without this project. Botn 
PCVs and Yemenis perceive this. (Dichteri 1982.) 

Additionally, says Garter, projects have Lvaried^reatly i t^'f:^/! J evel _ of 
tidfrfTcal difficulty and in the time needed for completion. ^Projects in the 
Tihama. the flat coastal plain, usually regul re elevated, reinforced concret^ 
storage towers, to which water is pumped from a well._^ Hounta1 nous areas in 
the central part of the country require smaller and less cwnplex projects, 
relying on small catchment tanks or springs and gravity •fed distribution 
systems. Onls spring source, 300 meters below and two kilometers distant from 
the village being served, uses two 16-stage electric pumps. 

When possible, almost all distribution terns are arranged to allow th^ 
viiiagers to connect their houses to a primary piping system that runs through 
their Village. Public taps— four to six sets per village— are also installed. 
The project Staff has recently begun planting fruit trees around these taps in 
order tO use run-off water. , 

During site construction, subcontractors are taught improved techniques. 

^ - -Z -----J- J-^^ 1 1 aCM^Mf* r% MA ^w«A4nAH^ 



maintenance conducted under Hinistry auspices in Sanaa. {Garner Interview, 
1983.) 

Individual projects are funded largely by USAID with input frm villagers 
in the form of labor and provision of local building materials such as stone. 
In these ways, yillagers typically fund 30 to 50 percent of the direct cost of 
the project, for each village approved for a water project, a contract is 
signed by a Village rejjresentative. the Minister of Public Horks, TransC|5- 
tunr. and usually a representative of the tocal Bevel opment Authority or |he 
Governor's Office. The Ministry of Public Rbrks funds salaries for the ten 
counterparts it assigns to the project. It alse provides office space for the 
project, administrative support, and liaison with the villages. (Carter. May 
1983. p. 7.) 

The Carter report states that project fundinj and materials supply have 
been adequate. TransCentury has been responsible for both domestic and 
international procurement. ■ 

The praject in recent months acquired two sets of shotcrete equipments n 
order to experiment with thil method of constructing water tanks. Generany, 
water storage tanks are built from stone. In certair instances, ^however, 
shotcrete may be both faster and chwer than the traditional ^us^ 
or forms for concrete. The shotcrete technique, though relatively expensive 
and "high-tech." appears to be appropriate for Yemen with its capital-inten- 
sive approach to development assistance. 
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According to the Carter report (mid-May 1983), 23 water projects have 
been completed. Hihe of these have elevated water towersi^ Fourteen 
additional projects have beeni designed and five are under constructlefl if our 
Include elevated towers). Forty-seven v1 liases have been deslgnate^^ 
project surveys, batriries hlVJ been built in three villages and designs have 
been prepared for a fourth village. 

In February 1983 i a female Peace Corps sanitary engineer was^recrulted t5 
work with another PGY and a sanitation consultant to design a health component 
fbr the p4grlm! The approach to health education Is a ^ensltive and complex- 
issue in 3 traditional, conservative society arid the project is deliberately 
prdceedihg cautiously with this aspect. 

In Peace Corps eyes, this project Is successful^ Vblu^^ 
1y wery happy with theirj assignments. These Volunteers are maki ni an impor- 
t- .' contribution to Yemen's development arid gal nins valuable professional 
cxLjrience at the same tlme^ They have a good opportunity to become skilled 
Arabic and to gain a thorough uriderstaridi rig of the culture.: The attitude 
of the Ministry of Public Works has changed substantially, and its officials 
now recoanize the value arid importarice of Volunteers to the project. There ^1s 
even occasional televisidri coverage for project dedications. (Carteri nay 
1983, p. 8.) 

Tr-arisCentur- rc generally pleased with the project. The Mini stryi^USAiP, 
and TrarisGenttiry' are IdoKiisg for support from sources such as the World^Bank, 
the Arab Furid, arid the Islamic Development Bank to further _devel op the insti- 
tutiorial capabilities of the RWSD. (Garner Interview, 1983i) 

By 1982, the Small Water Project 044 was Peace Cbrps/Yeraen's first 
priority with nine Volunteers. In 1983, It remains number one in priority and 
\i of Yemen's PEVs are in this project. f 

According to former Peace Corps Director ^Dichter (1982), the PCH 
"are. to a Volunteer, the happiest:, most satisfied* and perhaps ^also the most 
professional arid responsible group of PCVs iri Yemen. There is a striking 
absence df problems brought to'pc Staff 's atteritiiri. What minor problems they 
do have they automatically seem to take up with TransCentui^ staff. One gets 
the impression, however, that they j*brk out their problems by themselves 
and/or amongst themselves." (944 Project Meeting Sunmary, PCD Dichter, 
February 1982.) 



disaster Assistance 

When the Ehamar arid Dawran regions were devastated ^^y ari earthquake 
December 14, 1982,1a recdnnaissance team of Project 044 P^Vs was dispatched 
withiri 24 hours. The Dutch asked to participate and two of their vx)lunteers 
joined the project. Seven teams surveyed 884 J" J??®* 1%..^^^^^ 

tifyirig Villages that needed rehabilitation. Tiie Deputy Minister of _Public 
Works was relssigned to head the Executive Office for Mponstruction^of 
Earthquake Damaged Areas. Now, urider the auspices of the Ministry _|f Public 
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works and in collaboration with the Executive ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^,^^^^1^1 

cal work on earthquake-damaged water ^ysteni?. Five "g-^I^Te'^"^ 

were hired by transeehtury following the earthquake. (Garner Interview* I9b3.) 



tEFL Continuing Education 

in addition to assfgnln^ PCVs to ^^4^ tly ^ ^r^ ^ 
was Dleased to have one Volunteer, who teaches ^ Engl 1st at ^t^^^ 
Institute for Public Administration, choose to *gr* wm ^^^^l^f^.f 
secondary project in the suniner of 1983. The PCfl helped the PCYJm 
SpSiect because of PC/Yemen's strong 1 nterest In Increaslnj Yemeni Engl Ish 
language Ikml ° The vllu^r desfeed an Engl 1 sh^ 1 jngua^e c ■ r1 c« um and 
developed materials for Prolect 644 counterparts. He alsp taught Engl1sh_to 
the Ster^artS. some of J.om spoke a little Eng^^ 

counterparts Were Interested In learn "g English to bette^^^ f^ai t?a1n na 
Americas project staff, to iraP'5?e««e1r chances of obtalnl^^ training 
abroad, and to obtain better employment opportunities In the future, (carter. 
August 1983.) ' 



fcricA l Resources for Development . Project 045 (1980-84) 

Collaborating Agencies: Peace ebrps. CYDA. lMs. Chemonlcs International 

ebnsQltlng Division, USAID 

The goals of this project are to strenithen tfiyap^ 
Hodelda aSd Hajja eobrdlnatlng Councils, and the tDAs In 
Drovinces to olan. Implement, manage, and finance development^projects, to 
test tlhnofogles aporSprI ate ^t^ YeSen; to Initiate a wide range of graining 
pojectsrarld to conduct research Into the social context In which development 
takes place in Yemen. 

Project 045 Is not simply a water sector project. Rather, It a com- 
plicated, integrated rural developn^nt jpro^e^^ ?£ f dc^lcfl' aS?s!l^^^^^ 
Assistance of various kinds at various levels. This technical asslst^^^ 
rlngls from the development of a computer-based rural l"/-OnMt1on ^^^^^ 
CYDA headquarters to the provision of a survey and « ^^""JjJ^f .\^9^^^^^ 
village wanting to put In a Water project or school. The project focuses on 
the'lfA system' (see'page 43), which has been viewed as ^oi^Jy grass roots, 
genuinely representative brganlzatlon In Yemen, jearter. Hay 1983, p. 

^ Although preliminary design for the project fiegaiL In .197^^ 

Prolect 044, negotlatlbfis between Peace Corps and USAID with »^fe^n« to 
Peace Corps' part?cJpat1on bejan In 19% Jhe Project Paper ^r a 

i-Brhnicai P£V to dIscuss Individual projects and a health/nut it] on •'tv xo 

bTg1n'women''acti^;^\?^^^ ^ <>f ^^4% l,!?fcaVfcVs''weSl fgnlf at 
the health PCV roles hid been dropjied and the teehnlcal PCys "l"^! .|5|^g9"®^^ 
the Coordinating Council 1 evel rather than the LDA pJil\»^^p_Fy^,g^''(^?gf 
to be one of providing technical assistance. The Peace corps Director truoi 

r 
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agreed l^hltfally to recruit six PGVs: two ebhstrijetloh supervisors^ one 
diesel meehahle, brie archlteeti arid two road surveyors^ 



Carter ridtes that the positions that these six were to deeijpy Iri the 
project were not well def fried arid bodi PC/Yeii^ri arid USAI0/Temeri persbririel 
expressed some cbricerri abbut their fuzzlriessi- Nevertheless,, reerultmerit 
proceeded^. Bbwever, Iri Rarcti 1 979^ EYDA fjbhrially requested Peace £brps tb 
recruit 13 PGVs at very high sldJJ levels, Includlrig three agricultural 
engineers. Iri a cbmpromlse, th^ PGB submitted eight requests to PC/W the 

— ^ fdlldwlhg mbrith: two architects^ two surv^drs^ _ two mechanlcSi _ two 

engineers, f he j)rbdect a^reeraeht was shortly thereafter signed fc^y USAiPt 
CYOA, and the YARG CPO. USAID had not then named a contractor to manage the 
project or even solicited bids from candidates. 

__The Carter report (Ms^y, p. 10) chronicles the early stages of the project. 
In the autumn of 1979j USAID Invited bids for a four^yea contract. In early 
1980j, Chemonlcs won the c^^ their chief of party and a partial staff 

arrived In April. During the Interim, six Volunteers had been recruited and 
were scheduled to arrive Jn November 1979. Delays In acquiring the necessary 
approvals and visas held the ^grouj) up until January 1980. One PCt terminated 
early ("ETed") during training arid a__second was eyacua termin- 
ated for medical reasqris. This left foiy^ began worjc 1 n March— before 
Ehemonlcs staff came to Yemen, before the project was properly set up, before 
equipment arrived ^ arid before there was any means of supporting them In their 
wbrRi Tfte Vbluriteers were sent to Hbdeida arid Hajja Provinces before the 
Cbordlriatirig Cburiclls had beeri prbj3erly briefed abbtit what they should db with 
the VoTuriteersi accbrdlrigly, the^ Cburicll s fburid the presence of the PCVs 
somewhat perplexing. Wheri the PCQ made a site visit to flajja In mid-Hay^ he 
learned that the Secretary-Gerieral if the Cbbrdlriatlrig Cburic11__d1d riot even 
kribw that he had ti^b Peace Cbrps Vbluriteerl asslgried tb his office. One of 
the Secretary's employees had taken charge bf thetwb^ but he seemed urisure ^f 
their asslgrimerit. There was rib office for the Vbluriteers i^ pefhaps an uhlmpbr-- 
tarit cbrislderatlbri slrice there was rib work to db In ari bfflce.^ They had sperit 
the six weeks from the date bf theilr arrival Iri driving around tb meet several 
Lbcal DevelbpiTierit Ass^bclJtlbffs^ The employee was gblrig to have them do this 
until th^ had met all 33 LDAs^, 



Chemonlcs only began to get set up during the surmer of 198^ wheri more 

staff and» some equipment, arrived. __The months fr^jm Apr^^^^ consti- 
tuted a pre-lmplementatl on stage for the project,, and Vol unteers had no work 
during most of that tfme. PC/Yemen agreed to bririg In more Volunteers fo^ 
^ summer training cycl^. Four^ PeTs^a^^ In duly and began work Iri September. 
At the same time. Peace Cor^^^^^ two additional well diggers and two 

rural development admlnlstraitors. 

Accbrdlrig tb Carter, the result bf this pbbr ttSlrig was that Vbluriteers 
In the first twb grbups lived thrbugh mbriths bf relative Idleriesis arid sbme 
became sb demoralized that even wheri the project, particularly In Hbdeida, 
picked up speedy th^ had trbUbTe adjusting their attitude, toward the project 
por se arid toward their cbntrlbutlbh tb development generally. A few dissat- 
isfied Volunteers created a jnanagenient jr^blem for Chemonlcs and PC/Yemen 
staffs even though Chemonlcs staff were particularly understanding and 
accommodating. 
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Two PCV coSstr«tioS supervisors im^ij^^r ^^^'^ f4 
.ssUnid. in J'-nufr 19^.. to .""I .rehire t '*hd , verj ex^erl- : >5 

lid ?ln%Ss «>e^liVr. Krets'slghed « Hajja 1- the .pr,„, of 1982. 

so* Of these pUceMnts «re son»w«« 111-^^<^ 5l»e« 'J^ 
k,«d of work *«hj.1c^^^^^^^^ ^,s,s. 

necessary ittlvltyi But It ^^^^^^^^^J^^'TitaiUs Bould be linared »nd 
tance »as_ not always properly yal^^^^^^^ to see the need 

designs abandoned either besause "'^"JS"^'!*! U private contractors to exe- 
for Sore, compl icated structin-js, ^.^^^'^^M^ 

m't't p'^/^s^t'lWt l^^t their .fforts .ere wasted. 

Two PB»s fror the f1,s| g.foi| ETea Ifl th^^ 

the second group ETed in early 1981. ""'Vi"f^\"f^ 

otfiers either considered teminating or asked for transfers. 

The first PCV architect jssigoed tofiSda <^^^^^ g%'Sc^ PeV 
service that :ie had largely wasted Ais tin^^ s?ills were hot vital to 

in April 1982 despite the ^J^^i'^p^^f ^^^^^^ HaJda. This PCV 

roads and water proa ectsj, the dev^ip^nwn^^ political problems 

subsequently left the countr7 in Sepgmb^^^ ^ pCV engineer 

Which brdught on the^ colJapse of Projec^^^ Wb ^^^^y^ produced enough 
assigned to Hajja in January 1982 .^^^ bu5y. She too was 

work to keep the more experienced ChAm^^^^ p. n.) 

obliged to leave the country in September 198^. carter, raj 

TWO architects, one engineer^ ^an| .Hlf^JSersri 
assigned to Hodeida ia t^'e autumn of 1982 to ''^^^.ausl. according to 

fifth transfer-extension terminated during ^^^sterei and he 

^fljr^thil-h^l^ou^^d ^iiJe^fes^glnuln^Trklnf /ess independence than he had 
had in his previous Peace Corps assignment. 

PCV. in 04^we obviously less med jan^t^^ ^^^IcSSuifafng 
may hav^ been that prodect 045.^ with its empnas^>^ ^ complicated 
rather than on the construction %f ^^^^^^^^ the bBAs' capacity to 

project than 044.1 Prodeet^ 045 attempted to 0^^^^^ progress more 

felKfy^^^Nlwei^^i^e ^^^^ ''^'"'^ , 

'* '°sLe volunteers -Ifnfd.^or ^^t^^|^ 

recruited in January ^nd July 1980. voiced '^Aent^nx^o^ ^ ^^eyen greater 
profitmaking company such as ^^emoni^cs. They reseo f^^ian contract 

Extent the fact that they were working that it w?§ partly his gift of 

staff. One PGV expressed the rynical^^^^^^^^^ sulh high 

^M-^ ^ySr^VSf pJr^di^ft^"^ contr^t staff. (Carter. Hay . 
1983, p. 12.) . 
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beginning, they might have been more Willing to accept the trade-off of 
working for an American organization, in Yemenj an Americari brgariizatton 
offers the advantage of a maMgeable and" wel l -organized wort ehvJrorinieht arid a 
structure that PCVs can understand and manipulate. project 044 Pe?s have, for 
example, generally recognized the Important Intermedjary role that Traris- 
Century fills yls-a-vjs Volunteers and the YARG Ministry of Public Works; In 
general, therefore, they have not had the same complairits about wbrkrng for an 
American private enterprise. 

P^roject 045 was allqcat^^^ funds to do several matehirig grant projects 

from beginning to end jup to $50,096 from USftlDJ but ^ because of both the 
difficulty of raising matching funds ori the Yemeni side arid for political 
reasqris, there were Ibrig delays iri ehbbsi rig sites for these projects^ The 
first matehirig grant project was completed in Hddeida tWO years after 045 
began. Iri Hajjai the first hiatching ^rarit project did riot start for two-and-° 
a-half years^ Ehembriies Kas sirice closed its Office iri Hajja, but is still 
tryirig to ftilflU the cbitinitinerit it made J5ri matehirig grarit proiects without a 
perraarierit staff or effiee iri the area. (Carter* Hay 1983 p^ 11.) Individual 
- project agreemerits were always bri the verge of •j'iirig sigriedj arid Chemonics 
warited tb have eribUgh VblUriteers to haridle this work load once it got under 
wty. Staff were nb dbubt cbrreg1;'1n"thlnk1rig that when the situation finally 
did begiri tb mbve it would be importarit for the project's reputation and its 
future tb be able to act quickly arid riOt be caught with a work force that was 
sudderily iriadequate to the ariiourit of work. 

A February 1983 USAID project evaluation stated tha was an bverly 

ambitious jjrbjectt designed as a *^°'^Pl®'^ integrated rural devel bpmerit effort * 
with serious problems; prospects for achlevirig its brigirial purpose were 
minimal. Assumptions that the DYBA could absorb the technical assistance 
package and translate It into significant i ristitiiti ©rial changes * and that LDAs 
were viable instruments fbr local devel bpmerit were unrealistic* -DifficUHies 
were also caused by sbclb-pblltical cbristrairits iri^ the Hajja GbVerribrate arid 
poor commani cation between prbject staff arid Ibcal officinal s. Although the 
contractbri Ghembriics^ prbvided experienced arid capable persbririeU brily half 
spoke Arabic well. Training activities iri particular lagged. (Ponasik, et 
al., February 1983.) 

Additibrially, implemeritati on success iri Yemen deperids bri YARG Cbbperati bri 
arid its ability tb support activities iri remote f-ural areas. Project experi- 
erice shows that rural projects in Yemen should have easily defined and demon- 
strated goals whiCK can be readily communicated to local officials, language 
skills and technical expertise are equally important. 

Since the autumn of 1982, Project 045 has been bperatirig mbre smbbthly» 
according to CArter.i Volunteers now spend most of their time in the field 
Instead Qf simply manning the technical office in Hbdei da. terigthy slbw 
periods no longer seem to be a problem. Staf f-Vbl liriteer relatibris have 
improved substantially and now seem to be very cordial. 

J The newest grbup of Voliiriteers in Hbdei da is both busy arid happy. Iri ari 

experiment, P£/Yemeri recruited * it Chembriles' request ^ brie erigineer to be 
/issigried iri March 1983 to the Plaoriirig Departmerit at CYDA. He provides 
( tecfiriical asststariee- tb LDAs in the form of feasibility studies i surveys, and 
\ designs. His time seems to be prbductively employed and although urban-based. 
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he spends a fair amount of time In the field, euirrehtlyi this PCV^ With the 
approval of the PED, Is assigned to reenter Rajja to eoinplete the prbjeet 
which came to an abrupt halt In September 1982. (Carter, Hay 1983^ p* 12 J 

__ Carter reports €hat, to date^ one w^ter prbdect* jncluding a hand-dug 
well designed to Serve as the source for the al-Maghraba Central _ Water 
Projects has been completed In al-Maghraba^ Hajja. Much more has been 
accomplished in Hodeida. Two matchlng-grant water jjrojects have been 
completed and five are in progress^ All these_ projects rely on elevated 
concrete storage tanks. Khowf an i village, site of one of th^ completed 
proa'ects^ PCVs' have encouraged villagers to Irrigate a small garden plot next 
to the water pump in order tp_ take advMtage of wa also 
shown villagers how to use soapy waste water to irrigate a backyard garden. 

In recent months, one Volunteer has been des^^^ Vojunteers 
have also dpne survej^Sj feasibi 11^^^ estimates, and designs for 

other water projects being constructed with 045 technical assistance, but 
.without 045 funds or construction supervision. Since the 045 proje^^ not 
strictly a ' water-sector project. Volunteers have been Involved in wojrk on 
schools, clinics, and other kinds of buildings. They have, as noted earlier, 
been involved in the training of private, commercial contractors who tend not 
to be very well skifled in working with concrete^ Volunteers have also 
helped compile manuals of standard designs^ 

PCVs in this project, until recently, did almost no training of Yemenis. 
They functioned largely as a design staff, with some Volunteers getting to do 
some cbhstrdctioh supervision iiice matchirig-grartt projects began. Volunteers 
believed that the technical office's temeht eauhterparts, <it whom there were 
very few, preferred drafting in the bffi^ce to field wbrk^ PCVs felt< they had 
been given no bppbrtunity to pass_xin theJr skills to Yetfienis and thought th^y 
should hot be replaced by other PCVs. Some trainih^^ has^ hdweyeri been done 
with private cdhtractdrs and village labor. Recently the office acquired a 
hew group of cbuhterparts^ and the relationships between these men and the 
Volunteers seem to be better than previous ones. 

Recently, a PCV construction supervisor designed and submitted a project 
proposal to USAiD for a solar water pumpi Solar technology is very hew to 
Yemen and holds great promise for the future, given Yemen's vast amount of 
sunshine and the JJini ted maintehahce required by solar devices. USAID has 
approved this $17^500 project for funding. The LDA and village Involved have 
approved the design. The pump Will be put together as soon as the necessary 
parts are imported^ (Carter, August 1983^) 

'As with Project 044, those architects and ehgineers recruitfed for Project 
045 have tended to be recent University graduates, withd^ fdrmal profes- 

sidnal experience. Cdnstructidh supervisors have ranged from very skilled In 
at least three cases to relatively unskilled in two cases. PC/Yemen has had a 
prdblem supplying these PCVs witn adequate technical training^ and most^of the 
traihing that has been done has occui*red on-the-job after the Volunteers were 
sworn in. Four PCVs recruited in the summer of 1982 participated in a 
water/sanitation SST program, but according to Carter (p. 13), they have been 
the only group thus far. 
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Project 045 was scheduled to _ihcl_ the suBiner of 1984 and It appears 
unllkelyi Jt thlj^rltlngi that USAID will extend It. With the exception of 
the one PCV who Is assljhed td__the Planning Departrnent of CYDA and whose 
pdsltldn will remain viable^ all PCVS will have COSed t^y ^ptember 1984. 



Small Rural Hater PrdjictS j 1978 to the present 

Collaborating Agencies: Peace CorpSj Catholic Relief JServlces, the CYDA. „ 

In March 1 983 ^ the Peace Corps Director transferred one PCV^c^^ 
supervisor from Project 044 to CRS to work on small water projects., _CRS had 
been short of staff ^o^ some months * and the Volunteer want^^^ 
jects because he rese^vd. working for a jrpf It-making organization. The 
now functions as a project: officer In charge of the planning and Implementa- 
tion of water projects. Working under the direct supervision of ^ the CRS 
Program pi rector^ he givestechnicaladvlceand assistance, makes site visits, 
maintains project flles^ keeps flnancl^il records, and writes progress reports* 

He oversees the construction of ^ajter systems and helps_plari hew water 

projects. He eventually assumed the responsibility of programming a CRS grant 
to the earthquake-^strlcken region of Dhamar^ 



^EACE eORPS/YEHEN 
Cdl 1 abdrati bh 

Hdst Peace Cdrps projects were In collaboration with the _Local_ Develop^ 
meht Authorities and the Confederation of Yemeni Develojjment Associations and 
the Ministry of Public Works. Other agencies Involved included CRS, OXFAM, 
Save the Children, and USAID. 

In the 198ds an jnnoyat1ve__t?pe of project jnfrastructiire began with 
formal written agreements Involving YARG, USAID, Peace Corps, and U.S.^^p^^^ 
enterprise—one project with the New TransCentury Foundation and one with 
Chemonics. 

Training 

Presentjy Peace hao a full-time Yemeni training officer. The 

training officer handles administration and schedulih^g of traijiihg Sessions 
and trains- language ihstrluctorsi A prdfessidriaj trainer is hired fdr eacH 
session. For Project 044^ TransCehtUry provides twd moriths df on-the-job 
technical traihihg. ' 

The standard p re-service trai Fling (PST) consists of f Ive _weeks_ of 1 ntro- 
due tdry language training and crdss-culture instruction^ foil owed by five or 
six weeks df technical languaje training. There are sever?l_ weeks of site 
visits i»ien Volunteers werk with j}rojects^_ the end of training, an FSI 1+ 
proficiency is expected In Arabic, in-service training (1ST), held mJd-tour, 
consists of a one-^week workshop with- 30 hours of language traihihg related to 



the Pev's field of Wbrki Gbnfererices are held after three months and at 4nid- 
servlce for discussion 6f problems and prdjecv. status. 

the PST and iST have been opened to oWer PVOs and to pr1»ate ind1^1dL»a1 ^ 
working 'In Yemen. To date, British,' Swedish ^ Dutchj Gennan»^ Irish, and Nor- 
wegian yolunteeri have participated. The fees established for ttese courses 
have allowed PG/Yeraen to devlTdp new material provide more teacher training^ 
hire more qualified staff, arid locate a more adequate training site. Parlicl- 
parits[ benefit frbni improved lari^uage skills and . understanding of the culture 
arid tpe devil dphlerit process, iri Yemen. Volunteers from various agerieies beedrae 
familiar with each others' ;work, and throughout their staty iri Yemeri discuss 
mutual jjrbbiems arid how to overcome them. (GMP FY1982, p. 12.) 

PC /Yemeri has lorig hoped to have alJl its 044 arid 045 PGVs beriefit from a 
water/sariitation stateside tt-aining program JSST), but generally it has proven 
difficult either to coordinatf;; training^ cycles with SST dates of to reserve 
the required number of slots for recruited PGVs. Urifbrturiately, PCiYemeri does 
not recruit Volunteers in sufficient numbers to allow it to schedule its own 
SST through the assistance of PC/Washington. In 1981-82, PC/Y^men examined 
the possibilitj^ of recruiting someone from the Iridiari Health Service to do 
iolnt incountry technical training for 044-945 Vbluriteefs, but the idea was 
not pursued very far because costi iri Yemeri are very hlgh» government permits 
can be time-consuming and difficult tS acquire, and the kinds of activities 
pursued by the two projects do not oveHap entirely. In the sunmer eye 
(1983), Pe/Yemeri will, however, experi merit with incountry technical training 
for the 044 PGTs arid a ri^ew project. Earthquake Reconstructipn. PG/Yemen is to 
hire two GOSirig 944 PGVs bri Persbiv.l Service Contracts (PSCs) to conduct a 
four-week teehnicar trairiirig. New TransCeritury, Founo:'tion offered to provide 
facilities arid a pfbjeet site fbr the technical training. (Garter, May 1983, 
* p. 8.) 

The Executive Council of Earthquake Reconstructl bri will participate iri 
the desigrilrig and Iraplimeritatibri of the technical training, Thi^ will be the 
first time that PC/Y Has asked the Yemen government to take ari active fble iri 
the technical tralnlrig bf PGTs. 

Women In Developmen t (WID) 

Women are the main beriefieiarles bf Prbjects 044 and 045. S^^^ th^ 
women do much of the agricultural Work as well as the cookini,^ cleaning, and 
ch11dterid1rig,^he time that ;the new water^istributi on systems save them is 
vital. V 

Yemeni wbmen have not beeri irivolved in the planning br Implemeritatibri bf 
pirbjectsi 

Pfeseritly, drily twb female Vol unteers— one architect (045) and one 
sariitary erigirieer (044)--are iriVOlved In water projects In Peace Gorps/Yemen, 
althbugh there were alsb women involved In the Mahwelt project. Gbnsideririg 
Vemeri's tfaditibrial* Cbriservative Islamic culture, and the natufe.bf the wbrk-, 
which, tb date* requires travel ing^ working, and llvirig with male Yeroerii 
eburitefpartSi the presence of these two PGVs represent-s considerable progress 
fbr PC/Yemen. 
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yenKn.-is a_ water-scaree comitry and Consequently places a very high 
\ priority upon water supply issues. Peace Corps/Yemeri pbtaHe water programs 
started wiih Peace Corjjs' entry in 1973. Though a. number of projects failed^ 
Yemen now ffas a working model project (Small Hater Projects 0«) integrating 
YARS, Peac^ ?orps, an outside funding agency, and a private U*S. finSi 



A spects eontribnting ^ta Project Successes 

^ \_ , - : 

\ • Qnce^onsfFuct ion arid ma^^ components are built into 

■ \ ; the design, of the project^ Yemeni villagers were able to maintain 

\ installed pumps^ Sovernmenl-empl gyed Yemenis were capable Of 

\ operating drilling rigs to carry on the program using local manpower. 

The innovative combi nation of YARS cooperation, USAID funding. Peace 
Corps human resources, and private U.S^ firm management In the 044 
^ Small Water Projects Program addressed previous project weaknesses. 

• \ planning of tk& Volunteer level for the 044 SmaiJ Hater Projects 

program was utell thought out, startinci small and building as needs 
arose. Starting with new trainees wa.t al so advantageous in setting a 
positive attitude from the starti 

• Supervision Of Vol unteers in the 044 Project by a TI.S. private firm 
provides otherwise unavailable management and technical expertise. 

• Recruitment of TransCentury staff was appropriate. Staff are 
tecfinically ^ualjfledj s^eak the local language^ and have experience 
in the Middle East, factors iWhich increase cooperation with Yemenis. 

• Counterparts were assigned ii^diately JLnder the sma^^ Water Projects 
1044) Program, signifying a genuine commitment to the program by the 
Yemen Gbverrifhent. 

• Projects which fully Utilize Volunteer skills and time, ^uch as 044, 
, are hiOre successful^ ; 

• Aspects Of sahitati oh in the fonn^f J tnprqved latrine construction 
were irttrbdUeed to the project; health education was planned for 
Phase II. / 

i • Local participation was obtained in the form of labor and local coh- 
/ struction materials, indicating the commitmeht to the project by the 

*> villaaers. ' ' ' J 



y>y <30seph Sadek, Biaha Talbert, and tynn Carter. 
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A legally Binding contract was sIgHed by the village 1|a|irsRlpi 
guarantee^lni vllllge support in the form of l*bbr and tnateHals. 

Homen weri Incladed In the HahweU Project stafr^^^ 
mlh Belfed make contact »1th the local -omen. wh^ were most direct- 
ly affected by sanitation ^nd water supply Issuesi 

Volunteer knowledge bfthe Arabic language and eul tural awareneii has 
been instrumental In effectiveness In r^ural areas. 



Aspects Hindering Project Successes 

• Poor timing and management plated Vgunteers into new programs which 
were untested and: uncertain of fuhdirsg. 

. The Haima Mall Bams Project ^^1^^%^^ ^^^^^ 
faul^, funding was not secured^ and too many PEYs were rec^^^^^^ 
Start ujj a project which could have been expected to make slow 
progress initially. 

rhanao* in Dolitical leadership during project start-up _ adversely 
affeftld the'Salma^an dShs Ppoject '^ctionaHsML in JJa^^^^^^^^ 
vince contributed to the phasing out of the Save the Children project. 

A manpower shdrtage preirented adequate Volunteer supervision by 
relatively new ministries. / ! 

Rr-inaind Volunteers intP a spicifie pr-dject before that proje^ct^was 
s^l I^P ^and 'St'oninf was ftrlmeh^ to Peace Corps '^glutatloo, 
dSair to volunteers, and problematic for PC and jroject staff . Jhis 
was espl?iam true^en an ejected e.Hy start did not materialize. 

of trained Dersonnel-idr 'counfe pirts resaitihg ^rw higher 
A^iL^^^S^^em^orm Saldi Arabia was frequently a 
problem. ^- 

Project 645 initially h^ld coopera|i on problems betw^^^^ 
Volunteers due to staffing del_^ and Vol .^^^^^ 

frustration. ' 
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bahdlocked In the Heart of Soutfi America^ 
Paraguay is surrounded by Argentina, Brazil i 
and Bolivia^ The Parana-Paragoatv River 
system flows south through the center of the 
country, dividing- It Into tWa disparate 
regions. Eastern Paraguay lies lb the tem- 
perate tone and consists of gently rolling 
cbuntiy with wobdei hlllSi tropical forests^ 
and fertile grassJaiids. Here the__ annual 
ralnfjll averages 15? eenil meters (62 ihih 
but ts slibdect to great Ibccn and year-to- 
year variation. 

Western, Paragu^^y, _ usually called the 

Cfeaca, Is a lowj marshy, plain covered with 
aense scrub forests. _ The climate Is semi- 
arid^ Westward from the Paraguay River 
and the meandering, unnavl gable rivers that drain into it^ the land becomes 
drier and water Is scarce. Rainfall in the xataca averages about 81 
centimeters (32 In.) annually. 

Paraguay's population of 3. J mj'Mion (1981) is distributed^ unevenly 
throughout the country. The vast majority of peoj? 1a live in the east, most of 
them vdthlh 160 kilometers of Asuncion, the capital and largest city. The 
Chacg j which accounts for about 60 percent of Paraguaiy's territory, is home 
for less than 4 percent of the popul ition. in 1976, 37 percent of the 
pbj5ulat1bh was classified as urban (defined as living In dj strict capitals] 
and the remaining 61 percent defined as concentrated or dispersed rural, in 
1976^ there were only 35 ebimnuriltles {represehtlhg abbut ^9 percent of the 
total population) w^th more than 4,00f Inhabitants -^ach^ Including Asuhei bh. 

The work force numbers U2 mill lori^ of which. 44 percent ar^^ ^^hgaged In 

agriculture J 34 percent In Indus >y and cbiSnereei 18 percent In services^ and 
fou*" p3j-cent In government. 

Et^nically^ cultural lyj and socially, Paraguay probably Has the Sbst hbmb- 
genepts population In South America. About 95 percent of the people are of 
mixed Spanish and GuardnJ In^^^ trace is left of the origi- 

nal Suarani culture except the^ l^^^^ Is understood by 90 percent of 

the population. About 75 percent of all Paraguayans speak Spanish. Guaranl 
and Spanish are both official languages. ) 




*£xcerpted from BjtckgrpuhJ Notes j U^S. Dejjartmeht bf State ^ Bdriau of Public 
Affairs;, July 1982^ and P^iace Corps/Paraguay Cbuhtry Management Plans. 

H/B. Thanks to Kate Raftery or making this case study possible. 
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Goverhmeht 

Paraguay has a highly centralized government based eh the cohstltutiori 
promulgated In August 1967. Though In form a cohstltutlorial republic » the 
preponderance of powers rests wlth^ the . executive brar^eh. The President, 
popularly elected for a five-year term. Is assisted by an appointed cabinet. 

the bicameral Congress consists of a 30-men6er Senate and a eb-nefflbir 
Chamber of Deputies. Deputies and Senators are elected cGncurrently with the 
President. Under Paraguatyan electoral law^ the party polling the largest 
number of votes In the Congressional eliectlons receives two-thirds of the f 
seats In each chamber. The remaining seats are divided proportionately among j 
the other contending parties. 

* In Che three-menth period ahen Congress is not in session (from tecember 1 
21 to the end of Harch), the President may issue decree- laws that Jmist be \ 
submilfted to the Congress for approval when it reconvenes. A eodncll of State 
composed of represehtatives from Various sectors of the society advises the 
President oh the issuance or decree-Taws. 

Paraguay's highest court is the Supreme Court of Justice, its five 
Judges are presidential ly appointed. 

For adraini strati Ve purposes, Paraguay Is diyided into 19 departmehtSi 
each heade.; by a Government delegate ppointed by the President. 

Th*»'e is univversal suffrage for all adults aged 18 and over. 



In 1980, Paraguay "^s SNP was est'awt&^i $4.5 billion, with an ann^s'i 
grov»>h ^'ste of 10 percent. Per capits ^1380 estiinate) was $1,480. 

Paraguay Is pred^mihahtly ah agricultural counti^ with no sig^nlffr^'it 
mineral or j)etroleum resources. AtjHeultUral C0fa»di ties account f^^^ 
percent of the 8NP, as Well as a^ large percenta|e of the country's exports. 
Twenty percent 6f the countfy's 9 minion hectares of arable land is eulti- 
vated, and the principal frbps are corn, sugarcane, soybeans^ and cotton. 
There is little agricultural diversification. ' . 

Industries— -parti cularli' sugar refinjng, cement, textiles^ beverages, and . . 
wood prodr cts--accOUnt for 23.3 percent of Paraguay's SNPi 

Paraguay has exceptional hydroelectric potential i Cbhstruction of tne 
inassive Itaipu hydroelectric project with^Brazll h^s enhanced Paragu^ s econ- 
omic development, and the anticipated conmencement of wbrfe bh the Yacyreta and 
Corpus hydroelectric projects with Argentina should further spur the Para- 
guayan econoiny. Within the next decade, Paragtfa: should become the world s 
larjest exporter of f^droelectric energy. 

Nonetheless, the govt-^rment faces many of the ^cbndiBie prbtVufls caimorj to 
developing countries. Particular obstacles to Paragu^'s developmerft arc 
fluctuating prices for major export i -ems, the Ibhg ahd expensive r1?«r ro'ite 
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that exports must follow to reach the oceans an atlrooist total lack of knotii 
mineral resources, snd a smalV domestic markiti 



, Despite these 1 ifflitattons, agricultural prbdtictlbh has been xfrbwing 

"rapidly, esjjecially cotton and soybeans for export* The eebhbmy usually has 

been favored by relative price stability* but during 1980, the rate of 

inflation was 22,4 percent. 

: The country^s stable gowernmentj^^^^^^^ and monetary poli- 

/ ties, and laissez-faire apjproach to trade and investment have brought economic 
improvement to a broad segment of the population. The goVerHment has attemp- 
ted to ameliorate rural poverty with a colonization program^ which has offered 
new lands to more than one-sixth of the nation's small fanners. 



Between 1946 and 1980, Paraguay received more than $690 millic in 
assistance from the inter-American -Development Bank (IDB)» the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develojnwnt (IBRD), and the United States to help 
fihahee economic development projects. . - — 



The Physical Quality of bif£ Index (PQbl)* has been figured at 78. The 
PQLI for PC countries of the Iriter-flmericari Region ranges from 59 to 92; 
Paraguay ranks eighth of 13. 

Water/Sanitation 

_ It was estimated that by the end Of 1977 only 19.8 percent of the total 
population lidd easy access to water supply- .Of rural households surveyed, 
only one percent in towns of fewer than 4*000 pbpulatibri had potable water 
ayailable, and only 13 per :ent of^the ftUral pbpulatibri as a whole had access 
to potable water supplies (Miriistry^^f Health figuresj. Triirty-twb percerit of 
the rural population got water for home cOrisUiilptibri frbm a nearby spring, and 
more than JO jsercent had a hand-dug well with rbpe arid bucket for drawirig 
water. Some h» ' tos carry water from a riearby stream riVer. (BHD slater 
Sector dige aguay, 1979.) 

Heal.- 

Irifarii- mbrtality is declining but, at 58 per 1,000 live births, Paraguay 
ranko fifth highest of twenty Inter-America |^sgi on Peace Corps coutitriu. 
Irifarit arid child deaths account for 46 percent jf all deaths in Paraguay 
although these grbups compose less than 20 jjerceut of the total DOpvlatlCMr'. 
The major ceuses of both morbidity and mortaljty, especial 1'/ impng children 
under five ^rears^bf aga^ fall into the category of infectiors and {(srasitic 
diseases. Fbr children less than five years old, diarrhea cor)tin>.;es to be the 
major cause of death. -(C«P FfigSQ, p. 13;.) 



*The^PhysicaT Quality of Life Index (PQLi) Was devilbped By the Overseas 

Development Cou J 11 as a non-income measurement that siiniTiarlzes many aspects 
bf well-being. The. PQLl is calculated hw averaging indexes on a scaJe of 0 
(the most unfavcr-*le performance in i950) to 100 (the best performance 
expected by the end Of tne centurvj f or infant mortality, 1 ife' expectancy, and 
literacy irito a single cbmposite Index. 
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Asuncion Is the only , city with a 'public sanitary sewer sy^^^^^^^ 
system serves 43 percent of "s population . (Ba.ckgrcu^^^^^ ?f 
State.) About 78 percent of the fPUjat^O"--"" «nsanl^^ 
latrines at all and 87 percent of the rural j)opulat1oji drlnK water rrgin 
sSJrces open toUtntanilnatlon, providing a direct connection between env^ 
mental sanitati^ and the disease and death rates. The poor Maitatipri condi- 
tions are accompanied by lack of knowledge abo. t proper m^rlU^^ 
health care. (EMP FY1980, p. 13.) ItMs estimated that 50 to 60 Percent of 
all rural ^^omrtSBnl ties are still lacking either a hi^th post, a trained 
practitioh(^, or both. (CMP FY1984. p. 15.) 

iniplemehtlhg^geheles 

The Ministry Of ^jalth (hOH) Is charged With prbyl ding medical ser^^^^ 

and prS^t ng p/^lic health measures, as well as coo'J1"«Vs^eryf o? i^^ 
all public ard private heal t: services. It reaches 56 percent of the 
p';.ulation. (CMP FY1980, p. 24.) 

For purposes of admini strati on.l the country divided Into el^ public 
health regioKi, each heaa.d by a difector ''^sponsible fj)r the Imple^jtat^^^ 
and supervision of programs. There is some reEio"=i^l autonomy, although norms 
and standards are prescribed at the ministerial levH. 

Health posts provide primary Uvj^l .are, prlncip^^ lRS*°^!i1\S^)ofcl 
than 2 000 Population, and are staffed by auxiliaries. The health poses 
pJo^lde first a'ldrpre^natal care, and vaccinations.^ ^'^^^^i'n^r ?S2 
compete facilities (with beds for 1n-pat1ents) and an expanded 'taff. 
provide primary care and receive referrais frorj the health ^posts. Patients 
Seeding more specialized care cat. be re^- ' the larger health centers or 
the hospitals. 

Problems In the provision of heal- .ces He In ;;^cl^ ?f < 'O^^^^^^^ 

Hnn between different Institutions o1 jsub-sectors, dupHcdtlpn of ser^ 
*ice. iTKSp irea%7 insum blosta.istical dat^, delays In the approval 
of /national health code, and lax enforcement of health legislation. 

From ^956 to 1972, the Ministry of Health cajTled P^^f *'"|„°f„|PJ^^^^ 
Di'cJ-ectibr and well and latrine construction. In some prMects du»1ng thU 
? m.fv'i? s drilled for health centers and public f-hools served as den^nstra- 
tiot. Vrodects for villagers and for sanitary t*:vnnrc1ans, "o^^ver a^nsed was 
felt for a decentralized organization *1 thin the hef th "Ctor, ^wlth a higi. 
dlgJet' of autonomy and admlal strati ve flexibility^ which coulo make ef^^^^ 
use of central government funds In addressing needs for ratable water and 
sani^at^on. 

In l!?73. the M0H was attempting to adcr-ess the disease pfoblp at |he 
source--unsan1tary waste disposal and contalmlnated wate- supj^^^^^ 
use of "sanltar-v insraetors" stationed at approximately fifty -^^ . the .^"^^1 
health certers The inspector's job was to entourage, organize, and 1mpl|ment 
Jrnstructlonlf litr1nas,%an1t1zat1on of ex^. ting wells and sprjngs, ^.nstruc- 
tio.i of new wells, and cohstrurtion of piped water ^ystems. 4^nc^^t»'f„|^;*|: 
1 ttle government financial Support for .uch P'-J^^ts *he sa^^^^^^^ 
tors' job was primarily one of encouraging and guiding self-help effon-. 
(CMP FY1974, p. 17.) 
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In 1973j the h.'nisl'y ef He:^th liittiate^ SENASA (tie National Seryfce of 

Environniental Sanf'at: tHe ^peelallzed governnwrit agency responsible fp^^ 
water supply and dUpoj^al in small u»ban (conmunities having fewer 

than 4,000 inh^bitah' lii/j rural t^raat.; 

One of SENAJA's gails was to find a *.olbti^n to the probleins of water in 
the rurban villages (srn« 11, concentrated populations of up to 4,000 
inhabitants). Solutions fnc'ufled Installing piped water schemes, providing 
drinking water to the dispersed rural populatfoni and arrariging^ for adequate 
waste and garbage disprsal throughout the ci)Uatry. tCarderias, 197S, p. 110.) 
A ten-year program was whvisioned with the following five-year bbjeetiveji: 

• provision of potable water systems to 80 coiiinunities of fewer than 
4,O0e inhabitants; 

• constructs on/ repair of 18,550 wellsj 

• ahtl -parasite treatment of 70 percent of the population in the 
program area: 

• extensive training courses for Ministry personnel and community 
leaders; and 

• organizati bh of 1^128 sanitation commissions in 94 communities. 

The pn.i[raffl, when estei^lishedi was estimated to cost $9,550,760^ Five j^ercent 
of fundi i;^ for the program was to eorne from UNieEF, 13 percent from the 
Government of Paraguay JGOPj through a tax bri beer, 20 percent from local 
communities, and 62 percent from a rbtatihg fund tb fee flhahced by IDB. (CMP 



SEMASA's program is based on community i/ivblvement— in preliminary rV"^- 
veys. In the decision as to the type of services prbvidedi in cbninunlt^ ?i 
school sanitation education programs^ in tt»e ebr*tructibn of the wst^;. 
supply system. (See Appendix D.l for SENASA's "Five Steps tb Establishlhg a- 
Water Supply System.") An elected Mater Board Is eritrus*ed with the respon- 
sibility for the management and maintenance of the systew bhce completed, its 
msmbers as well as the system's operators having undergbhe a special traihihg 
course. {Eardenas, 1979, p. lid.) i 

Another agency involved is eORPOSANA (the Sanitary CorporalibiSj * an 
jutbribmbus public agency linked to the Ministry of the Interior. CORPOSANA is 
respbnsible fbr develbping and ma Intalnin^ water supply and sewerage systems 
(including stbrm drainage) in communities having more than 4, Odd inhabitants. 

The Inter-^erican Develbpment Bank (IDB) has made major loans to assist 
CORPOSANA in the cbhstri^ctibn bf urban water supply and sanitation systems. 
The IDB has also prbvided technical assistance in constructing and eguipping 
health posts and health centers* creating a hew training school, and support- 
laia^^^ training of health personnel. (WHO Water Sectbr Digest, Paraguay, 
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dVERViEH OF eASE STUDY PROdE^TS 
INVd^YINS WATER/SANITATION* 



Name 



Environmental 

Sanitation 

Project 



1968- 
present 



Health Education 1968-79 
Project (joined) 
with Environmen- 
tal Sanitation 
jeet In 1980) 



1^7% 
prat^^nt 



Rural Health 
Project 



1 



Size** 

Medl um^ 
Large 



PGYs wbrR to decrease mbrbldlty and mor- 
tality rates by reducing Incidence of 
parasites frbm cbhtaniinated water sources 
and unsanitary waste disposal. They In- 
struct the cbrmnuhlty as to the relation 
between prober sahltatibh arid disease 
control. PuVs conduct house to house 1n- 
spectibh bf water sburces and sanltaQf __ 
facilities; rnaintaln and repair weTls and 
latrines; wortc on protection of natural 
water spurces;_promote_p1anningj^ finan- . 
cing, constructing running water systems; 
install water pumps; construct latrines; 
encourage excavation of trash pits; provide 
educatlor) through home visits, classes; 
train and provide aaxitlary sarrftary inspec- 
tors to rural health centers; and Initiate 
projects for sanitary waste disposal, puri- 
fication of existing water supplies, and 
development of new water supplies. 

pevs worked as health^educatbrs In rural Medium 
health centers to complement activities 
of the Environmental Sanitation Prbject. 



IPCVs improvea low-cost rural health deliv- 
ery seryi cf^? ; prompted, improved heelth 
prictlces arid 'jnderstandi ng through 
schools* community organizations .arid 
health certers; were involvfed in construc- 
tion of latrines artd trells; and were 
Involved in sanitary w^^ste disposal. 



Medium 



*This Information is tiifeeh fraS Phase I^lthe Survey of Peace Corps Water and 
Sanitation Activities from 1970 ".hrbUgh 198?. 

**Project si2c Is indicated as SJlbws: "Small" represent' under five Volun- 
teers; "Medium," 6-12j "target" 13 tr more. Number of VoViiteers varied from > 
year to ^.^ar, th<>refore this la^^el indicates ah average* 
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TIHELIHE BFSIGHIFICAHT EVE8TS_ 
COVERED IN THE PARAGUAY CASE STUDY 



1967 

Health Education Project begins 1968 
(women) 

Rural Health Project begins 1979 
Volunteer Activity Survey 

Consultant Report 1981 
Volunteer Activity urvi 
Consultant Report 1982 
Health Job Conference 

1983 



Peace Corps entry 

Ehvlrohmental Sanitation Project 
beglr:; (men) 

Healf"^ i.r rration Project Volunteers 
5^ 'v i Into EnvlronraentAl Sanita- 
tion Project or Rural Health 
Project 



SENASA-Peace Corps meeting 



Agreement signed bitween the Rlrilstry 
of Publirt Health ahdL Social Wel- 
fare and Peac^ Corps/Pafaguay 



HisfoRt OF pr't t^Mi^ mmmmnm agtivities 



Paraguay Is Unique among Peace Corps countries for Its lons-stan^lDi 
eohcentratlbrt in environmental sanitation and health education. Peace |orps 
eritpred Paraguay in 1967 and immediately began prptr^inj general 1st 
fSlunteers in hialth. The earliest ^rograms-the EoviroAr^ntal Sanitation 
Project (male Volunteers) and Health Education Project j female Volunteers 
were planned as complementary projects aM av.^ ^^^^'- '''''^.^^^''^^.J'A^^^ 
concurrently until their ohibh in 1980 ai ane project. Environmental 
Sanitation. 

Peace Corps felt the greatest opportunities for effective VbTunt|er 
programming in rural Paraguay existed wjere "ttiere was^ 
person-to-pers6h assistance on a level that the jeneMUst Volunteer .could 
address i f properly trai ned. Peace Corps ' rural programmi ng was ^ i ntended to 
provide the link between institutional resources, usually based in Asuncion, 
and the intended-beneficial^ (CMP FY1974. p. 6. ) 

While the Ministry of Health (MOHj had miie some effort to extend liealth 
education into the rural interior, most small heal th ^centers <lijiJ[o*^J)5^^®„J 
health educator and were served only by occasional visits fron^ reaionai 
personnel. Peace Corps/P took the initiative in rural envih^mental 
sahitatibr. H'^bgrammfng to fill the gap. 

Volunteers created their own ^Bjects and jbb definittens^ in most cases 
arid counterpart involvement varied from site to site. Fer a nymber or 
reasons. Ministry support for the program was insufficient until ^^pnt years. 

However, a number of factors led to improved succiss^and satisfaction in 
both Peace Corps and the government of Paraguay^ estabTishirent in 1973 within 
the Ministry of Health of a division tb deal specifically with water and 
Environmental sanitation; coritinuity bf PC staff; sisnim of an |gr|eme.^ in 
1983 between PC/P and the MOH^ defiriihtj roles ar^ responsibilities; and focus 
^f Volunteer activities bri small prbiects in remote locations. 

iRvirbrimerital Sanitation (men) (196J»-preserit) 

Collaborating agencies:* Pe act- Con.s. Ministr-y bf Healthj^ i^'^"'^»u Iflf 

9 3 GerSan 5overrimerit, UBKEF, HHOv Pan American 

Orgariiiat«?n. 9br*ld for J»eace. Municipal Development 

Institute, IristiJ^ute of Bar c Sciences. CathoMc 

Relief Services. Peace Corps Parvii^rship Program^ 

He alth Educatio^i (womrn) (1968-79J 

Collaboratfng agencies: J'eace Corps. Ministry of Kealth, USAIi) 



♦Agencies may collaborate on projects in a number Df ways: funjirig^ych 
as by ^e World BanS, EEC. USAIO; in a conperative ?frort ^^l^^^ 
CRS, CjJSO: or us part bf a ?jgned agreement scach as with >rdnsCentury 
Foundation or* a Ministry bf HeaV.H. ^ ' 
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1968-1973 Activities 



From 1968 to 1973^ an average of ten Volunteers per year worked ais 
aoxiliary sanitary inspectors in rural health centers. Their goals were to 
decrease^ incidence of fecal -borne diseases in the colSnunity and surrounding 
garm area through initiation of projects for sanitary disposal of waste, 
purification of existing water supplies^ and development of hew water 
supplies. Through educ^ti^^^^^^^ the heed for and the use ahd raatntenanee of 
such projects, Voljinteers^ TO to expand the influence of iiealll: Centers and 
sanitation programs in the communities. (CMP FY1974J Beneficiaries were 
people In rural towns with lower Incomes and an edqcatloh level of two to six 
yearSi (Questionnaires.) 

Management support for these projects csme from the Ministry of Health 
through the local health center director (an M.D.), regional sanitation 
supervisors^ and a headquarters supervisor (a sanitary engineer). 

In 1973, Volunteers were assigned to the newly created MOH agency * 

SENASA. That^ear there were:' ter? Environmental Sanitation Volunteers who 
cdnstructed 135 latrines, built or Improved six wells, started three piped 
water projects, ahJ completed two. (BMP FYl 975-77.) Recruitment In 1974 for 
Ehvlrdnme/ital Sariltatlbh requested six male Volunteers, three of whom were to 
be sIhgU. Married Volunteers' vives were as5i1gned to the Health Education 
Project. 

Dun "9 this five-year perl the average year saw the completion of one 
cgmmunUy survey of sanitary h-sds; 30 to Sa latrines bull t;* 29 to 30 
wells/springs dujj repairedi_6r : "p trash d1sp6sa1-f*i^5&ts in 

operation; initiaLtlon or implernentation d dhe piped water project; and 
sanitary education activities Jgrduj) meetings* hdme visits) carried out in 
cdnhectidn with each df these projects. 



.TM Sanitary Survey and Education Campaign ^ 

In 1974, Paace Borps and USaid Initiated a project to provide a sanitary 
faeility jfbr every household and to eradicate intestinal parasites in 90 
percent of the population In the town of Ybycui bi 1976. These goals were to 
be accdmplished by ccnducting a sanitation survey ^nd an education canjpaigni 
drganizing the cons iru\':t1on' of /sanitary latrines, and administering 
anti-parasite medications. (Shef sky, 1983.) 

Peace Cdrps Vdluriteers were assigned to carry out the^roject in conjunc- 
tion with the doctor at the 1 seal health center. After conducting a sanita- 
tion survey of alT df the hdusing units in town, the PeVs cqnducted an 
intensive educational campaign. Hdwever, by the ihd of the campaign, the 
Volunteers concluded that the larger goals df latrines cbristructibn and 
treatment with medicatidns cduld ndt be met tfue to failure to enlist 
Paragu^an involyement bdth at the national arid Ideal levels. However, the 
sesds of education had been planted and the Vdluriteers hoped. that everitually 
sanitatidn cdndictidns would improve due td increased awareness df the 
prdblem. In .fact, they were later imprdveci through Peace Corps arid SENASA 
effbrts. 
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In 1982. two former Volunteers, a current Volonteeri an^ four SEMASA 
inspectors replicated the 1974 survey to Identify iha^^ 
condl^ ons In Y^ycUI. Survey results Indicated^ ^ "oi" 
sanit: : facilities from 48 percent In 1974 to 73 ^percent. 1^ 
Improvment In sanitation conditions was attributed to healt^fducatlon, JE^A^^ 
codrses, Installation of p»1ped water systems, construction of sanltag 
latrlriesi backyard garbage pi ts , and better personal toggle .r}^ -^f^ 
master's thesis in Public Health, the product of ^ a ^olJ^n^e*- on this study 
team, records changes In sanitation conditions In Ybycul for 1974-83.) 

Five Volunteers^ representing six pjrion^ears of wprV In sanitation, 
were active In Ybycul between- 1974 and 1982. SENASA Inspectors had also been 
working In Ybycul during this eriod for an equal "i^bej- of J^B'rsj)n-years.^ Tom^ 
leader! Interviewed were aware of- the Peace Corps Vo_lunteers «fio^^had bee^ 
working In Ybycul since 1974 and felt Volunteer efforts had contributed to 
sanitation Imj^rovements. ' 



197^ Activities 

For the first half of 1975^ male Volunteers In Envl rohmerital SanltatlPB 
continued with constrU|:t1dn of latrines and water-systems In rura^^^^^ 
their objectives were poorly ifiet. More than ^''^ISS.^o 
to produce vybrthwhire rssult/beceuse of lack of agency ij^^^^ ^"P/ri 'fviSt^S 
active counterparts, a:id lack of clear project guidelines, (CMP FY19755. 
p. 133.). 

Female Volunteers In the health Jriucatl on Project performed activities 
complementary to those of the Environmental S-s^ ^atlo^ Volunteers. T^^^^^ 
with ci'-oUps Of local women for health education talks and demons|rations, 
stressing maternal^child h^lth topics of pa^-^^cUla^r ifflportance to rural 
Paraguayans. Project bbjectives Were at least P^tially achieved by mo^^ 
7biuntelrs in 1975. -Mo Volunteer, hw-ver, was able to inte^irate a program 
into tS activities df the health center in a meaning -' or permanent manner. 
(CMP FY1977.) 

Also in 1975, feur new ^blunteers were assigned at^^ie last jrij^ 
Rural Health Bivisibn of thi Ministry^ where it was believed ^they t^^^^ 
more meaningful worl^ and greater support. This did^not prove 
one Volunteer transferred to another program and the others continued working 
as described for the first half of 1975. \ 

Fb- the remainder of 1975, Envl roRn«f' tal Sanitation Volunteers continued 
their efforts while j a new gM IT^^ 
regional respon..ib11ikies in organ., ^^''^^^^^.''U'''^ «ork at 

inspectors. In add tion, an auej - '^^V.^f^!'^^^^^^^^^ 
ffeadauariers level. (Two cycles of, ---c } had failued to produce an A/v 

A qeheraUst Volunteer was transferred from a rural post _to assume We A/v 
roirf The results^ of this pesrj ne-* V; 1 unteers were /not 

aSfe as sSpervis^rs and continued in the*^old role ot ^anUary inspector 
auxiliary. SENASA a|ree.d that health education was the cornerstone of the 
Volunteer work , but (^ffered little real support. 
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In their second year of service. Health Education Vol unt^^ to 
becoine more directly Inv^^ in cornmunity health efforts where particalar 
needs had been Identified, v (See Appendix D.2_fbr a Project Be5Cr1pt16n which 
-exemplified activities at this time.) Trairiing of health personnel 
especially nonprdfessldnals sJJeh as empi r1 cas . tradl tibhal midwl ves i Was a key 
Dbjecti we. New Vol unteers were to Concentrate thei r ef fw rts i n the rural 
health centers. 

There was only limited success In meeting these objectives^ however. One 
of the nine Volunteers devejdped a successful school education program, 
another provided health education in a neart^y village with some success. Only 
two were able to develop a training course for traditional midwives. (CHP 
Fyi977.) i 

Inadequate resources, lncludl>'«i ::nat^riaTs rinf t f a n sports ti on ^ remained a, 

serious problem. Poor counterpart mutiv^tion and su>. /^vision were obstacles. 
More important was the continued under-utMizatlon of Volunteers and an Inabll^ 
ity to institutionalize the heal th_ education approach. This steimied from 
primarily organizational and financial problems In the MOH rather than a lack 
of trained personnel there. 
' J 

Peace eqrps^f took the initiative in using Volunteers In Environmenta; 
Sanitatloh/Heal th^Jduc^^^ to demonstrate to the agency that the- 

program's objectives were feasible. If MOH suppqgt jas^ not_ forthcgminj^_PC/— 
Paraguay was to seriously consider ending programming^ 

This management unit was ranked eleventh In priority of Peace Corps projects 
in Paraguay in 1976. (DMP Fyi977.) 



1 976~The Turning Point 

In 1976, there were nine Volunteers in the EnvlrbHmehtal Sanitation 
Project. Three were wprking primarily In the construction of latrines and 
piped water systems until their COS in April -May. The remaihing Volunteers 
continued to emphasize health educatipn activities while working witli sanitary 
inspector counterparts In water_ supply and latrtfie construction. These 
actiyitieii fncluded talk^ and community activities to teach 

health workers^ conwunHy leaders^ a rural pppulations basic con- 

cepts of public health. Efforts were made to adapt special techniques for use 
ih school health. ^ \ . 

By August 15, 1976,^^ If the program 

as it was then structurie,^ sufficiently reprograrnned or stre?sgthened 

to allow for a j)roJect in September 1977^ By bctol^r 1 976 i PC/Paraguay wasto 
have established raised goals for continued oarticipation, if anyt in. the 
prdgr>.(r or phase out all activities by the end of 1977. 

In its eighth year r health programming by PC/Paraguay had reached its 
critical turning point. *ith nearly all the PCVs ih health having servied in 
Health Education or EnVirbnmefttal.^nitatibh, these two projects had generated 
only four Volunteer requests -for-^ 9^7 ,^ - — * 



The Health Edijcatibn PrQiect* due primarjlj? i^^J^ 

and finances, received littJJ «^"^stry S"^T^9^'^"^ 
support. The few project staff members were all based in the capital and "ad 
no funds for travel . There was no Mi ni str^-pl anned heal th eduction program 
and no Paraguayan workers for the rural areas. In spite of ^Peace Corps 
assistance and encouragement over the years, there had been little or ^no 
change in Ministry activities in this area. Coipunitx involvement was the 
mainstay of Volunteer moral support. The people contributed labor and 
materials for projects. (Questionnaires.) 

Volunteers assigned to ^"^^l health centers ^ as h^^^^^ 
identified loeaL health problems, defined their own jobs, .dejelPPid^the ? 
own programs. The low-paid government physicians rarely had time ^o^^^f^jj? 
•health services and spent little time in the health center. Thus th| 
Volunteers, with only Peace Cor^s training in health, received little in_ t^e 
way of encouragement or su^^ort. tacking a structured ^oi>^, 
became discouraged. The project was pronounced "unsuccessful. (CMP FY19//.) 

Only three Volunteers remained in Health Education after May 1976. Two 
were in one rural site working with a nurse auxiliary midwifCj assisting her 
in her clinical work, giving talks to mothers' groups And schools o" health 
subjects, and assisting with the eonstrjjctibn of a health center. The third 
volunteers was transferred to Ministry headquarters in Asy^c^o" *° ,"^^^"2*^ 
an immunization program and a dental health program, The eMP FY! 977 notes 
that when these three cmpleted service in September 1977 they w^^^^^ 
replaced. Thus the health Education Project, ranlced 13th of^ 14 J n priority, 
was phased out. The inability of PCVs to integrate ^ health education 
programming permanently into the health centers was the primary reason given 
for discontihuatioh. 

According to the CMP FY1977, the situation for the male Volunteers in ,. 
Environmental Sanitatibh at that time was slightly better sl«ge^they ^were^ 
the relatively well -organized, semi -autonomous department, ^SENASA. ^S^SHuI 
lack of financial resduces remained a serious constraint to effective 
performance. The well-trained auxiliary sanitary inspectors were the bfckboj^ 
of the organization in rural areas,, but they were poorly paid^^and so ^h|1r 
work perfomance was poor. Many had jobs on the side,^ while °t']ers left th| 
agency after a short time. The budget of the agency di d^ not allow eff|ct1ve 
supervision of these workers. it was ^ hoped t»^St^assi|ning them as PCV 
counterparts wpuld increase their effectiveness, ^et. |fter eight years of 
i nvbl vement , 1 i ttl e change cool d be di scerned in the MOH approach to 
invironmental sanitation. The Environmental Sanitation program ranked number 
11 in priority of 14 mahagemeht units in late 1976. 

Volunteer opinion, as expressed to staff in conferences ahd^ in m^^^^^ 
service and termination quesiehnaires, had j?een consistently negative abo^ 
these programs: Volunteers stated that the jobs were not meaningful or satis- 
fying, and, that Peace Corps should invest this effort in another sector The 
occalional success story 'was attributable more often to an exceptlo^ial _30b 
site or a highly motivated arid etiergetic Volunteer or counterpart rather than 
to program desigri. , 

The conclusion drawn in the CMP FY1977 was that there were formidable 
obstacles to the implementation of any public health program in Paraguay. 
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Reasons given Included: country priorities stressing curative rs-ther than 
preventive medicine; lack of systematic planning at the natlQltaj level; no 
reasonably developed Infrastructu on which health programs could *ve bised; a 
dearth of trained m^edlcal and health auxiliaries (the majority Uf resources 
being jused for constructing fACllltles _ and training htghly n»ja1lfed 
professlbhals); arid fJrially, a lack of financial resources to provlive for 
materials arid persbririel to carry out health programs. 

For these hBasdris, PC/Paraguay plarined to reduce the Voluritefer nffiSbers In 
the Envlrorimerital Sariltatlbri Prbjeet arid jnade rib further requests fur the 
Health Educatlbh Prbdect. A small cbntlnulng effort was project^'' only 
because the heeds were great arid there was hope for an Improv^'^ ^ ?n 
conditions^ an ajterhatlve prbgramralrig plari, or some new concept be 
Introduced by the riewly-rappblnted Peace Eorps Director, a consultant, or 
possibly a hew Prbgrammlrig arid Tralrilrig Officer. 

One note of ehcouragemerit Iri the FY1977 GHP was^ the presentation by the 
NANEAP Regional Deputy Dtrectbr at the dariuary 1976 South America eoan*-ry 
Directors Cpnferehce. Ttils preserita^tlbri listed three absblute criteria for 
successful health progranml^^^^ drawing upon available skills, targeting the 
program toward specific tasks and geographic areaSj arid prbvidtngthe prbgram 
with strong suj5port. PC/Paraguaiy was Inspired to reprbgram iri FY1977 with the 
hope of producing a design that would once again briJig Ybltiriteer riumbers to 
the 15-to-20 level. Steps^ 1 direction included plans for i three-, or 

four-week consultancy In health general 1st prdgrammirig in Octbber 1976, after 
the new Peace Corps Director had settled in. 

The CMP also suggested this time that technical traihihg b^brid jri- 

cburitry capacity be centralized, perhaps through a new facility. It was alsb 
suggested that if support were not forthcoming from the Ministry of Health* 
perhaps USAlD or international development loans could be provided. 



1977-79, Renewed Eriergy 

Apparently the irispiratibri bf the Cbrifererice led to renewed efforts, for 
in 1977 there were 16 Volunteers prbgrarSi«d iri the_£riv1rbriraerita1-^ri1tat1ori 
Project, with an additidnal six brought in for 1978. Dtiririg 1978, -eleven 
Vol unteers worked in erivirdnmental sahitatibri iri rural areas, arid wheri five 
new Volunteers were added in Octdbers one was assigned tb wbrk With audio- 
visual aids at SENASA's headquarters in AsUricibri. 

Accomplishments for 1978 included the fdlldwihg. (CMP FY1980, p. 89.) 

Water and Sanitation: 

• improved water wells in three primary schooTs; 
extended piped water system to a health center; 

• repaired water well pumps iri health centers; 
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• assisted In construction of water tanks and extension of the system 
arid housing connections; 



• helped cotimunltles raise funds for constrUetl bh of potable water 
systems. 

Education: 

• with counterparts, prepared and produced teacher workshops and 
developed teaching aids on topic of parasites; 

■ prepared and produced (with counterparts) workshops c^W food handling; 

• gave chlldrert's classes bri vtiter sources, human waste, disposal , and 
trash disposal ; 

• showed student groups and leaders 40 films on sanitation and health; 



rransportatioDi ana lacs or ouuiuv lauai mouci loi . . v^. 
noted a pbsslble flaw in several prolects: the absence of formal program 
agreements With Paraguayan ministries or host agencies^ coverljig t^ie purposes 
and goals of the Vojunteers and the mutual obligations of both parties. 
Because written agreements would set a tone for ebbperatlbn and^a flpi basis 
bf understanding^ It was felt that. If possibles the signing of such agree- 
ments should become a standard element In all major projects. 

In 1978 and 1979, a hew era began fbr Peace dorps and SENASA In colla- 
borating with other agencies. With the development of large hydroelectric 
schemes, Paraguay was seen by funding agencies to have great growth poten- 
tial. This translated Into majar assistance for water/sarLltatI on activities. 



helped train 40 counterparts for sanitary work; and 



and 





1979-81, Cbncentrated Action 




In 1979. SENASA gave priority to a program called "Concentr|ted Action, " 
*.u^ >.KM<.4.».i»4-4»n nf n-inoH wAi-er* sv^t.^ms and sanltarv facilities in 
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wellSi_ sanitary protectidh of existing wells^ aUd ebhstructlbn of sanitary 
latrines. The rural towns selected were to havf fewer than 4^000 ihhabitahtSe 
The urban works would be financed by_ the World Bank and rural area implemehta- 
tion would be assisted by UNICEF. Sanitation programs were to be established 
in colonization and border areas and in hydroelectric, project areas* Volun- 
teers could be assigned to any of these areas. (TAC^ 1980.) 

Pe/Paraguay'^s goal for 1979 was to_ increase, the effectiveness oOroiects 
invQlvemeht water ^pply and Jiuman wa^te/ref use disposal in rtiral communities, 
by increasing by 50 percent the minimum feargets set by 

Ihspectbr,^ Specific objectives included the_ construction^ repair of 175 
sanitary latrines; construction of 20 sanitary wells; sanitary projection of 
30 existing wells; sarw'tary waste disposal in 200 homes, community centers^ 
<r schools, markets ^ etc health education aj:companying the promotion and con- 
structibn of sanitary facilities and encouragement of new ^vslenic practices; 
assistance tb cbunterparts in presenting two wq^rkshop per j^ear on food 
handling (each tb have ah average of 40 participants and liS hours' duration); 
and assistance tb the Sanitary Gbunci Is in the promotion of j)ij)ed _ water 
systems. This last gbal was Jbb be accomplished by providing in each commun- 
ity^ as appropriate^ a water fbuhtain, elevated water tanks, installation of a 
piped wner system^ and hbme/schbbl connections tb the system. (Project 
5'immary Sheet, FY1980.) 

In 1979, the program was bperatihg With 18 VJalunteers tn 15 sites with 
plans for expansion as resources permltteU. The foil owing are typical 
examples of the accomplishments of the 1979 Vblunteers^ 

jt 

• A female Volunteer worked with the cbmmuhity cbiasittee in a ecm|pahia 
prpyi ding water to 35 houses and a schbbl. A 17-meter dug well was 
constructed , a wi ncmi 11 was i nstal 1 ed , and a storage tank wi tti a 
2/Odd-l iter capacity was built, the community contributed ma 

and labor and the rest was provided in cbllabbration with HOH and 
UMICEF. 

• A male_ Volunteer worked in a compania with the environmental sanita- 
tioncommittee in setting up a piped water system. The Volunteer 
assisted in fundrajsing (USAID contributed) and taught a unit on 
potable water for seven teachers and 500 students at the schocrl. 

^ Other commuriity projects received assistance frotn outside sources 
including Cathblic Rellef_ Services (GRS) and the Peace Corps Partnership 
Program. (Evaluatibh bf PCV Participation, 1979.) 

The results bfthe 1979 Vbltmteer Activity Survey* reveal dramatic turn 
of events from 1976, when PC^Paraguay was considering phasing out 
Environmental Sanitation and Health Educatibh. 



^Volunteer Activity Surveys (VAS) were tJMn in J979_ahd 1981 by the Planrilrig, 
Assessment, and Management Informs Office of ACTION. Questionnaires were 
sent to Volunteers worldwide to gather information on training, hbst cbuhtry 
relations, support systems, and work assignments, among other topics. 
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A inajirlty of Environmental Sanitation Vol unteeps f el t the^ W^^^ 

very useful and the efftcts of their P7f^^«oi|l<1.5S'«^^ 
was no longer Involved. The work satisfaction Jcdex was lower _tnan ine 
tSuntry average, but only one Volunteer was ^nsl derl ng termlnat1j| early. 
Health Education Volunteers had similar responses excej)t that tjej^ J^^ork 
siti Sac t1 on index was 44 points ab^ the country average. (For more 
complete survey results, see Appendix D.3. j 

in 1980, SENASA started water supply programs In *6 }owns^ wm^ fewer t^^^^ 
4,000 inhabitants. The conSunl ties were o^^nlff^. ""^^^ "^f*; 
responsible for the coordination >bf the contnunlty's J)ar^1PJ«on^ 1^^^^ 
proSram and for the administration of the systems. The communities^ bore 
p^rbint Of the work's cost. eORPOSARA was at the s^me time carrying out water 
supply projects In seven cities 1h the Interior of the country. 

Environmental Sanitation and Health Education Projects Joined 

in 1980, health education and envlrpnrnental sanltSU wer| 
rpcrulted under a single project title. Environmental Sanitation. — ine 
environmental sanJtatldntec^ worked In the Concentrated Action Program 

ir auxiliary sanita" Inspectors for SENASA, supervised by -Supervisors 
and the Bepartment of Basic Sanitation. Volunteers and counterparts ^Ported 
directly to the central office In Asuncion. M«n^ers assigned outside the 
Concentrated Action Program worked w1 th counterparts , but with little 
sdpervislbh. (TAC, 1980.) 

In their education role. Volunteers provided tepMcal 1_nfoma^^^^ fj^ 
assistihce to Individuals and groups on methods of sanltarj/ waste osal- ^nd_ 
hrt^shis wat^r suDolles and assisted in promotion and fund raising for 
?iJ?mion projectl. "n 1980 *mv"were Involved In obtaining finding for PC 
Pa?l5ershlD PrBgrams in nIrS USAID special jjrojects.) They taught courses on 
p^vSnt on^f Safer- and fecal-borni diseases to local elSnejitary .nd high 
school teachers, and to other comtiunlty groups such as 4-H Clubs^ "fjjers 
Clubs and youth g4ups° In these activities, the Volunteers worked with $he 
local ' sanitation boUrtcn In the transfer of educational ,"^o':9^"1"Vh 
methods The ultimate objective was that the community learn about and be 
Sotlvaled to adopt new conlflunlty developmervt, fieam education and pr^^^^^ 
promotion approaches in order to continue to work effectively and Indepen- 
dently after the Volunteers' departure. 

In their technfcal role^ Volunteers provided Information and_technjc§1 
assisi^nc'e in the Improvement ofL e^KlAt1ng «em^ 

cnHnnc- the most common types of pomps for small community water sysiemb, 
fnd vidoal housV^, or public wells; Installation, operation^ and nMiintenaoce 
of the vVri ous tipes of pump^ J ncl udi ng wi n^J 1 1 si '•POf.gutter^n| systems fo^ 
rainwater cttchn^nt with acccnnpanying^wate^^ ^fel°Sj^?Sulf"^^^^^^ 



?fflons^ich'Sky%or^h^ tcT^^^^^ departed. 
(Questionnaires. ) 
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In 1981 1 there were 19 Volunteers In the Environmental Sanitation Proj^^ 
with the same role- as the previous year. There was_ no difficulty recruiting 
Volunteers for this project. Each Volunteer worked wUh an _ of ^25 

families, thus affecting a total of approximately 2^850 beneficiaries. Each 
Vdlunteir worked with either an MbH-trained and employed cp^^ an 
Informal counterparty frequently a Ministry -^trained auxiliai?. A number of 
PCVs experimented with their own^handpump designs and fabricated sanitary 
slabs for latrines. Some explored the possibilities oft wind-powered water 
systems. (CMP FY1983-84, p. 38.) 

Volunteers worked on projects with Gennan Development Jan^^ World Bank, 
or UHICEF, support. Some JW, 100 in OSAiD-fjnanced special development 
authority funds was disbursed for excavation .and prbtectioh if wells, pump 
installation, and construction of sanitary latrines. In a- 1981 evaluation j 
SENASA officials and counterparts were very appreciations of Peace Corps Vo 
teer participation in water arid sanitation efforts^. PCVs were generally sat- 
isfied with the agency^ although there was still frustration with the amount 
of time for impleraeritatibri of requests^ lack of material support^ arid a 
teridericy to view Voluriteers as commuriii^ brgariizers rather thari teehriicjaris in 
water arid sariitatiori. J^ridther frustruatibri expressed by _ Vbliiriteers was the 
amount of time sperit furid raislrig wheri wbrkirig bri World Bank Jrid German 
Developmerit Barik prbjects. (See Appendix il. 4. ) Redesigri arid riegbtiatibn with 
the agency were slbwly resblvirig this prbblem. 



The 1980-81 Vbluriteer Activity Survey confirmed the evaluation fi^ndings. 
Voluriteers iri this prbject were reported to be happy though frustrated by a 
lack ef material support. Six of 15 Volunteers were considering extending. 
(See Appendix D.5. ) 

Accomplishments for the Environmental Sanitation Project included 4,845 
Sanitary inspectidris and reinspectidns, 346 sanitary latrines built and 153 
latrines repaired, ZZ wells excavated, 18 water pumps install ed^ 16 
protected^ and 46 J trash pits excavated. Work continued on internationally 
funded piped-water projects. The health educators made 4,362 home visits and 
conducted 1,421 interviews, taught 76 classes, attended 296 health commission 
meetings, and carried out six potable water and anti parasitosis education 
programs with counterparts. (CMP FY1983-84, p. 40.) 



1982, New Directions 

A 1982 edrisultarit assessment discussed Vdlunteer activities^ training, 
arid jdb frijstrati oris. (Victuririei 1982^ ) It was apparent that the Voluriteers 
preferred asslgriroerit td rural sites rather than large, long-tenn urban pro- 
jects. Iri the urban pdjectSv Volunteers and communities were under_ unreal is tie 
schedule pressures from the furiding agencies; there was not as much Volunteer- 
cdramunity interatidri; and results.were often seen only after four to six years 
when the Volunteer's term of service had long since ended. In the rural 
sites^ VdlUriteers were irivdlved in independent projects with short- term, tan- 
gible results^ wdrkiniL closely with the people at all s_tajLes._. Accqrdins to 
current Acting PCD Kelly, Volunteers expressed greater satisfaction, in working 
in basic sanitation--latrine construction, well improvements, and better gar- 
bage disposal systems--than in working in the less personal, more long-term 
urban projects. (See Appendix b.6.) 
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A further concern expressed In the FY! 983 CMP wasjack of Peace ^ Corps 
staff to sup^port watftry^ariltatlbh activities. A P_eV_-Program Man^^^^ 
shm to 1 made It difficult to p.?ov1de the necessary suPPort tc PCVs Jn thi 
field Since budget and/or st_aff Increases were not forthcoming ffoni 
Washington, a reduction In Volunteer numbers was P^^^^^l ^^.^^^^^^ fo lowing 
years in health prodects to alleviate the problem. (CMP FY1983-84, p. 41.) 



Erivirbnmentai Sanitation Project Assessment and Redesign 

In order to address problematic issues and Involve both Peace Corps and 
SENASA in the process, a mini -conference was held oil August 13, 198^, in 
Asuncldh. The conference was atten^l^i by the P^ac^ Corps Co-Directors^^ ^tt 
Assistant Peace Corps Director for Health (APCD/Heal th), Vounteer coordina- 
tors, and three program chiefs from^SENASA.^ The agenda J 
of the current program and programming goals for the future. "%eoverK an 
open arid useful dialogue was established betweeri the agericies. (Victurine, 
1982.) 

From the conference, preliminary programming guidelines were developed. 

• Volunteers would wbric 1ri priority rural areas which could not yet be 
served by SEJ^ASA persOririel due to hjiman .resource shortages. 
Additionally, PCVs would work in rural comnunltl^s in an area^ where 
SEMASA hopes to drill communal wells with equipment provided by 
UMiCEF. 

i PCVs would not have ari official SEN/^A counterpart iri the ^same comtiu- 
riity^ but would work with or|ani zed commissions, school teachers, 
local aUthdrities, or with people interested enough to involve them- 
selves. 

i PCVS would train their unofficial eouriterparts in various activities 
such as latrine slab and spring box cdriStruction^ the manufacture, 
installation, and maintenance of haridpupips; eto. This V.a,1wng would 
be expected to produce a real technology transfer. This transfer 
could even result iri iricome-gerierating activities as people c^^^^^ 
fees for the services rendered in making slabs or repairing handpumps. 

• Agencies would participate jointly In conferencls and traln^^ 
grams. SENASA Would ask Peace Corps to jwrtlcl pate 

aspects of their tralrilrig program for inspectors. SENASA would ask a 
PCV if demonstrate the manufacture of his PVC handpump and^the APCD/ 
Health to speak to the inspectors about Peace Corps. SENASA^ project 
directors and supervisors would be invited to actively participate in 
Peace Corps training arid job -coriferences. 

As a result of these arid foU owing, discussion 
Environmental Sanitation Project was evaluated and redesigned w^ 
the oroject and agency office directors and provincial supervisor? parti ci pa- 
Sna in th^ brocffi Not only were Volunteers moved to more remote ^underde- 
ve?ope3 IreasTbut' some tasks'^ were changed as well. P^ace Corps involvement 
in urban piped-water systems was reduced, and the agency agreed that it would 
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.be taking best advantage df_ i iisefel resouixe tcL place- PGVs in areas where 
SENASA had hd empl^ees* (CHP Fyi984i pi 33^) The telurtteers became senil- 
autonomdus and^ because, basic sahitatibh proje^ used local supplies^ were rib 
Idhger deperiderit dri SENASA for prbvisidri of tools arid material Si (Kelly, 
1983, p.^ 3.) 

Aridther sigriificarit charige with the ri^ew design was that the "official" 
couriterpart of the. PG¥ was to be his regional aapervlisor. The supervisor 
wdUld visit the Volunteer's site dri a quarterly sfhedttle to review wdric arid 
wdr|c plans, deSdristrate to the cdrnmunity the relatidriship betweeri SENASA arid 
the PCy, arid dffer techrilcal assistance* However, the day-to-day counterparts 
wdul d be yi 1 1 ager s {fldt SENASA empl dyees) --carperiters , pi timbers , teachers--whd 
denKjnstrated particular i rite rest dr capability' arid whd cdUld carry dri when the 
PCY 1eft_. The PCVs woul/l make their Uridfficial cdUriterparts kridwri td the 
agency so they- coul d work together to thf 

community. An effort was to be made to hel p some of the counterparts to set 
up small businesses to construct latrine slabs, well tops, and handpumps. 
(EMP Fyi984, p. 34 J 

SENASA has grown increasingly more^ositiye about the relationship with 
PeVs. The redesign and PCV participation has improved PCV satisfaction a 
great deal. (CMP FY1984, p. 35.) 

By December 31, 1982, there were only six PeVs>and one PCV coordinatgrin 
Erivirbrimerital Sanitation, all of whom were to COS in August 1983. Ten new 
PCVs were to arrive iri duly 1983. The program had b^en phased down to reduce 
the Prdgram Manager's Volunteer J oad from 69 to a more manageable 30. (Ef- 
fdrts tdreduce the ratio by iricreasirig the staff numbers had been unsuccess- 
ful.) SENASA coritiriued td cdrieeritrate dii pip^d-water systems^ firiariced by the 
World .Bank and the Gemari Develdpmerit Bank, iri tdwris of ever 4,000 popula- 
tion. Peace Cdrps, by the agreemerit negotiated that year with SENASA , was 
concentrating more arid mdre dri basic sariitatidri at the edmpariia levels (CMP 
FY1984, p. 12.) 



Rural Health Project (1979-preseritj 

Collaborating agencies: Peace Corps^, Ministry of Public Health arid Sdcial 

Welfare (MSPBSj^ _ Departrnent of Rural Healthy Pan 
Americao Heal th Organizatidn (PAHO) ^ Inter-American 
Development Bank, USAIb. 

It) 1981, there were 29 Volunteers with_ roles as rural heaUh in 
the Rural Health Project begun in 1975. The goal of the project was to improve 
the capacity of the Miriistry of Public Health and Social Welfare (MSPBS) to 
deliver Idw-cdst rUral health services^i The project's objectives emphasized 
educatidri arid preveritive care^ (CMP Fyi983-84, p. 34^) 

Qualificatidris fdr the gerieraList Vdluriteers in this project were the 
same as for PCVs recruited td be Erivirdrimerital Sariitatidri health educators. 
These Rural Health Vdluntffrs also wdrked. in health pdsts iri small rural com- 
munities, but under the aegis of the HSPBS^ Nurses were recruited td dispense 
medicine, administer vaccinatidris arid first aid^ arid prdvide pre- arid 
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cross-culture, and Job orientation. 

tha Mqpr^'c Blah for exbandlna health services In stx zones of Paraguay 
seven regional- health centerSj^ as weij as i^raimi^^^ mqpr^ mc insisted 

im ^aS^^^Mu^ ^^^"r^ ^Srln^^'IS^rln'P iSp^^ 
USAID proi?Sed^Lll s%c1?1 development fund^^^nts for n«iter1.1s. medicines, 
and latrines until the fund was phased out in 1981. 

Volunteers worked as public health 
libraries,. 

' Each PCV maintained close eofltact w1 Jh; ap^roxlmatey 25 f^" 
ing a total of approximately 4 50Q f J"^,^^^^|f^f|-^er^ 

and mldwives. 

Results of Volunteers' efforts In 1981 In the Rural Health Project are 
shown in the table below. 

Clubs Attended Humber CQmmittee& fJumben 

First Aid 36 Health (Attended) IJ^ 

pothers 7 Fund Raising (Started) 12 

landlerlfts' 10 Facilities. Constructed 

GarSe^" 'I SI abs for Latrines . 29 

cmdren's ' 2 Sanitary Latrines 12 

School /Family 
Gardens Planted 79 



Stlwl a?feclla the widest #aHety of host cdUnti^ people." (BHR FY1983-84,) 

\ ■ : ' « ■ 
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Vdlurjteer satisfactidn with the agency was highly fayoTablv Ovc^^^^ 
PCVs were closely mohitdred by means of quarterly work-pi an Interviews and 
minimum of three official site visits by staff, ^cordi^ng i to the 1980-81 
Volunteer Activity Survej^, eight df 27 Volunteers ^ere cpnsidering extending 
fdr a third year. (See Appendix D. 5. j 

«* ___ _ _ _____ _ _ _. ..__ _._.__ 

PC/Paraguay viewed the Rural Health Prdject as active, visible^ and pro- 
gressively wdrkihg towards the realizatidn df program goa'ts and objectives. 
It was td be reduced in VdluMeer humbenSi however , to allow fo** more effec- 
tive program management--the PCV/PM ratio being 50/60 to 1. 

The 1982 Rural Health Project had 22 Volunteers nurses, 
seven health educators, three social workerSi_a_nd one PCV coordinator. Their 
accomplishments for 1982 are shown in the chart below. 

^ Conan u nity Promotion Activitie s Projects Undert a k en 



Home visits 3,325 Latrines constructed 327 

Interviews 1,128 tatrines repaired/made sanitary 93 

Home sanitary ihspectibris 1,075 batrines Improved 115 

Reinspectibns of home 1^990 batrihe slabs fabricated 132 

Educational talks in Wells protected for sanitation 27 

grade school s^ high ; Hells rehabilitated 52 
schools, and communities 158 Springs protected fry 

Gbnmissibris meetings 223 spring boxes ^ 7 

Spri rig boxes repai red / . 3 

Pumps iristalled ^ 57 

Primps repaired _39 

Trash pits dug 411 



Health Job Conference and Project Redesign 

As a result of a Health Job Conference held in October ^1^^^^ 
and direction of the project changed. In the process of redesign it was 
decided that placing health PCVs in situations where a trained Paraguayan had 
been working^ for some time was a poor use of resources t__when manj^ rural areas 
had no heal th seryi ces whateoeyer • In neaoti atj ons , the Mi>i stry and Peace 
Corps determined that Peace Corps should focus it? efforts on zones where the 
agencj^ hadjDlans to expand within a year or v^here^ t recently gradu- 

ated health auxiliarj^ who^s just besjnnjng his or her service. Ta date, 
PeacejCorps continues to use PCV preference for ruraj postings ta the advan- 
tage of the agency in its effort to reach unserved populations. These Vbluri- 
teers are training nbrifbhnjj eburiterparts-- midwjves, JieallH ebrranit- 

tee members— for the evefftual expansibri of SENASA services. (CHP FY1984, p. 
28.) 

A second key part of the redesign was negotiation with the Ministry to 
agree to limit PCV placement td a few select areas (zones) where sites would 
remain until minimal services are provided for the majority of the population. 
This_ would maxjmize the use of Peace Corps' J imi ted resources. Peace Corps/ 
Paraguay felt that a job well done in two or tjiree provinces was preferable to 
a little effort scattered throughout the country. (CMP FY1984, p. 29.) 
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Equally iiiip5rtaht was. ati Jgrieiignt that the Deia^nt of Rural Heal th^in 
,t^e Ministry would^wark With Peace Corps ^^nd SENASA to place a_ te^^^^^ 
^'includina a narse. health, educator, |nvironmental sanim 

within reasonable geographic distance of each other so that they_ coujd^^^ 
upon one another's expertise to better serve thtir coimunities. ^ If 
could' draw upon one another's skills, they coul.f set tjie whole J ob^ done 
■ concentrated 'on their own areas of expertise. "^^l^^.l^J^^^^^^^^ 
strate the advantages of an integrated approach to health/sanitation problems. 

> ; _ _ _ : 

This integrated^ zone-level ajpproach is based on theyiow-cost rural 
deli very sys^tem Or village health worker model. The idea Is 'to use nurses as 
providers of technical guidance and coordination at selected health posts^o 
order to develop coinminity-level networks of health extensioniAts and informal 
collaborators. The health extensionists Would then coordinate their_own 
network of voluntary collaborators and groups in the a/^^^^"^"^""^^"?. 
own sites. This is a^ new concept in Paraguay and will take tJine to gin 
acceptance. Gaining ricdgnltion and some sort of comDensation for voluntary 
collaborators will be a cfiallenge. {GMP FY1984i p. 62.1 

The complementary prograraning by zone between the Department of Rural 
Health. SENASA. and Peace Corps continues. The clear definition of roles ana 
functions between SENASA and Peace Corps. With Volunteers ^ ^ ^^is^c sanitation 
at the co fflpania level and the agency's efforts fOcused on p__ijjed water systems 
in the larger towns, will be maintained for the next two to three years. 



MSPbs and Peace Corps Agreement 
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in May 1983. a fiVe^year agreeijjent was signed for the first time between 
the MSPBS and Peace Corps/Paraguay formalizing collaboration. P-''09''a"',°Wf^' 
tives for environmental sanitation, rural primary heaUh care, and s^ari^^^^^ 
education were stated, meeting an expressed need J" ^^f^^^S .Jm^^ 
official program support. (Questionnaires.) Roles were defined ^for^olunteer 
recruitment, placemejm supjjort. site ielection.^^ supervision, a^ 
(Agreement between MSPBS and PC/P.: 1983. ) ^ The Agreement sta^^^^ f?^„'|.£Snt of 
will be managed iointy by MSPBS through Its coordinators, ^ the Dej)artment of 
Rural Health/SENASA. and PC/Paraguay's Health Program Coordinator. (CMP 
FY1984.) . 

The current APCD/Health and his predecessor worked for^SEN«^^^ 
their employment with Peace Corps. The formal and informal relations that 
the^fonned With SENASA functionaries have facilitated dialogue between the 
two institutions. (Kelly* 1983, p. 2.) 

As of this writing, PC/Paraguay recommends maintainp 
of between 25 and 35 Volunleer5 in Rural Health Environmental Sanita^^^^ 
with an average ratio of 2l1. Raral Health is to have 18 to 22 PCVs. witft ^ix^ 
to eight nurses and 12 to 14 health educators; Environmental Sanitation Volun 
teers are to number from eight to 12. (CMP FY1984. ) 
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PEACE CORPS/PARAGUAY ^ ^ 
Collaboration 

With the phase-out of USAlb operations In Paraguay In FY 1984^ Pm^ 

^brps will be the sole bilateral U.S. representative In the development 
corrinuriity In the country. Quality and professionalism w11J__be Increasingly 
Important. Peace Corjjs will also^ need to resjiond to a technlcall assistance 
gap which will only be jjartlally filled by other bilateral and multilateral 
donors, especially in the development of organization capacity and delivery 
systems in rural comsiunities. {CMP FYr983-84, p. 70.) 

Peace Corj3s/Paraguay does not normally collaborate directly with external 
agencies. Peace Corps Volunteers work In . prolects administered bj? SENASA 
which receives collaborative assistant from such large donors as UNICEF^ the 
German Devel opment Fund , and the Worl d Bank . /Peace Corps has col 1 aborated 
directly with UNIGEF on two occasions. One Volunteer received substantial 
support for two windmill projects she initiated. UNICEF dona^ 
and provided the service, of a well-drilling rig. in another project, UNiCEF 
subsidized the per dieni of the five SENASA fynctionaires who attended a Peace 
Cbrps-spbrisbred windmill workshop in Asuhcidh in 1983. 

: UNICEF funding for SENASA is presently approved jiiitil 1985-86. UNICEF 
provides hahdpuiiips ajld small drilling equipment to SENASA and is particularly 
interested in prdmbtihg small piped-^water systems in rural areas. 

The German Devel dpmen Fund is lending money to SENASA for well-drilling 
and piped-water system ijistallatibhs in hbrtiier^h Paraguay. The systems will 
include diesel motors ^ elevated s^^^ arid distributibh systems. The 

projects should ^e completed by 1986. ^ 

In 1981, the World Bank approved an $11.8 millibn loan for Water supply 
and basic sanitation services to poor rural communities in southeastern 
Paraguay. The $20.8 million project is scheduled ^to be carried put by SENASA 
oyer four-arid-one-half ^ears. The proiect is to provide chlorinated water to 
aRproxImately 73,^60 people In 49 rural communities through cjpnstructlon of 
new water supplj^ systems or extension of existing, ones, the scheme includes 
assistance in construction of w^ disposal systems: provision of eguipment 
and tools for regional laboratories, well-drilling' oj)erat1qns, and coninu 
repair shops; and provision of trucks for SENASA 's construction supervision. 
Educational and promotibnal programs at the village level are part of the 
project. (Victurine, 1982.) 



Community members haVe a part Jfi the planning of PGV activitWI through 
their involvement, on Pro-Heal th Committees, Rurinirig (Piped) Hater Boards, and 
small Sahitatibh CbiSnitteeSi JJheri sanitary imprbvenients, are planned arid Irople- 
rnented in the School or religibUs mseHrig places^ ±he Prb-Schobl br Prb-ChUrch 
Cpmmittees often have a part. „^11 VblUhteers complete a cbmtnunit^ study prior 
to initiatipg any projects. : Part of the cbmmuhity stuci^ Includes gathering 
the townspeopl e ' s percepti pns of the^ needs of thei r cpmmuni ty and_ how those 
needs can best be met. Community members; also provide labor and materials f c** 
projects. (Kelly, rg^^ p. 2.) Volunteers exjpressed that communities pro- 
vided an. essential factor to project success — a high level of moral support. 
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A pprop ri at e Teehr iology 



Paraguay has cohtributed a namber^ oT Innovations, espeelally In the 
Hater/sanitation sector. (Victurlne, 1982.) 

i Two PC5fs have designed and manufactured handpumpsj Using local 
materials. 

to isure adequite water supplies for times iJhen the wind does not 
blow strongly enough or at all. , 

gardens. The PCV's impulse pump installatian^ t»as assistea d> 
from CRS. The pumps were purchased from Brazil. \ 

At present there is strong Interest among forest^PCVs in 
program for methods of i^-r-lg^t^Oi ^'•^^rinl^.V ^^^^^^^ 

Women in Bevel dptnent 
these prddects. 

Paraguayan women a r^ involved in Peace Corps water/sanitation projects in 
the following ways. (Kelly* 1983. p. 3.) 

School teachers (nearly always won«nJ participate in and sometimes 
help organize sanitary education workshops, 
women participate in vegetable gardening projects. 

Mothers and young women attend sanitary and general health talks in 
the community* 

in the last five years, two women have been PCV counterparts, 
men are out in their fields. 



women select sites for stand pipes; 
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However^ as yet> very few wcrnien are members of Running Water Boards^ 

In Informal discusslonsp sanitation Volunteers have said that they thInR 
women have the greatest Influence on home improvements* Pa ragua^y women 
themselves perceive the benefits of those projects as the following. 

• They and their children will have healthier lives; 

• they save time hauling water, 

• They have more water avallabt*? for home gardens and ornamental plants 
in times of drought, 

• Kitchen tasks become more convenient as water supply Is more 
accessible; 



Because Paraguay Is a bilingual country, most Volunteers must learn to 
speak both Spanish and Buarani If ttiey are to perform effectively. The pre- 
servlce and thrseritlce Janguage tralrilhg objective Is to assist the Volunteer 
to reach an* FSL 3 level In SpanJsh Md/br GUaranJ. after 12 months incountry. 
Pre-servlce training emphasizes Spanish u an FSI rating 1+ Is attained and 
then intensive training In Guarani follows. In-service language training 
focuses on Guarani. 

Peace Xorps/Paraguay opted for Stateside or third-country centralized 
training in technical _ areas._ Problems had been noted in th^e quality of 
incountry technical training prior to. 1977, due to qver-rel lance oh 
experienced Volunteers, themselves generaljsts, to provide technical training 
for general ist trainees^_ Incountry technical training had been Inadequate 
because there were few English-speaking Paraguayans with appropriate knowledge 
and training skills. If technical training could be provided in the United 
States or a third country, along with Span i^sh language training, Pe/Paraguay 
would be abje to reduce Incountry training to six to eight weeks of Guarani, 
cross-culture, and orientation to volunteerlsm^ (BMP F?l979i ) 

As late as 1980, a 12-week Incountry training program Included community 
development skills, a review of Spanish and Intensive Ihstructi on In Guarani, 
Health education, and cross-cultural skills. Technical orientation was pro- 
vided by SENASA. Family live-In experience and field trips were Included. 
Intensive Ih-servlce training occurred three mohths^ft^r swearing In. 

In 1981, training for ten PCts began with six weeks of Stateslde training 

(SST) at Pingree Park^ ColoradOi In well prptectloiij latrine__constructipn, 
piping for piped water systems, use of Hydralic rams, and other technical 
skills. This was followed by eight_ weeks of incountry, traj 
Guarani t and cross-cul ture._ Training incountry also included a family live-In 
experience and two_field__trij5S. Three mo^^ after swearing in. Volunteers 
attended three weeks of special workshops to fill in any gaps. 

bater In 1981, nine Volunteers were skill -trained at the Gallup, New 
Mexico, training center. The_ five-week technical draining program followed 
the skill -training objectives found In the Training Section of this document. 



The core staff of the Stateside .training program I ncluded an engineer and a 
sanitarian from the Indian Health Service i and a process training specialist. 
Several RPCVs also assisted with the Stateside trainihgi 

In 1982, PC/Paragu^ nade no requests fbt SSf because an evaluation of 
the prosram was being conducted by Pe staffs The consultant provided through 
the Water/Sanltatlon^ctor Specialist Vn HashlngtOh recoiwiended that In- 
country training by contractor at the training center in VI 11 eta (Paraguay) 
provide ten weeks of language, cross-culture* and less time-consuming technical 
components, this would be followed by ah intensive three weeks of technical 
training which would take place primarily in the fleldi with Villeta serving 
as the base of operations.^ The intensive technical tralninj was to be 
conducted as much as possible in Spanish so that PCVs would npt^ lose what 
language they had learned in the first ten weeks. SENASA counterparts could 
also participation if instruction were in Spanish. (Victurine, 1982i) 

In 1983i PcVParaguay requested that the training contractor take oh more 
responsibility fOr technicaT training, trainjns coordination, and jnanagementi 
which until then had been handled by Volunteers and Pe staffs Peace Corps 
cbntihues its role in selection, counseling, and site placements 
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ANALYSIS* 



Peace Corps/Paraiuaty expeMehced a long history i^f health prbgrarrmlhg 

frustrations. But after 15 years of determination , PG/Paraguay Is now opera- 
ting a successful , Integrated approach wUh Paraguayan Government recognition 
and support, in collaboration with the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare. 



• The creation of SENASA improved the definition of roles and the MOH's 
supervisory capacity. 

• The health educatjon/envir^^ sanitation programs were under- 
takeri with the poor rural j)qpu1 at j on, particularly involving women. 
Volunteer satisfaction increased as PCVs were posted In companias 
rather than urban settings. 

i Female Volunteers^ were involved in the health education programs, 
which enabled them to make better contacts with rural households. 

i Ski 11 -trained general Is ts were appropriate for the role Volunteers 
were fillJrig in projects with an emphasis on community development 
and use of local materials and appropriate technology. 



■ By 1979, financial support of envirbrunental sanitation and health 
education programs increased frorn outride donors, arid the resources 
available made conditions more viable for project success. 

• At this time, the Peace Corps staff were aware of prior difficulties 
arid were getting assurances from the MSPBS that support would be 
better. Peace Corps staff members were also investigatirig proposed • 
posting sites more carefully. 

i Local corSnuriity parti cipatiq^n Increased with time and was rated very 
highly by Volunteers. The future sustainabi 11 ty of this program was 
also viewed very positively because of local motlvatidn. Projects 
were brigiriated arid completed by village committees. 

i The integration of water suppl^y^ sarij tat^^^^^^ and health 

educatidh aspects of these programs has been effective. 

• Volunteers were satisfied with tangible, short-term results; long- 
term effects are how verified. 



*By Joseph Sadek and Diana Talbert. 
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Voldhteers- famniarlty with Spanish, anj_ the local 6uaran1 l?^^^^^ 
gave them access to the rural people who were the beneficiaries of 
these programs i 

Volunteers were able to live at Ihe 5oriiniuh1ty level and work directly 
with the beneficiaries. 

The use of Indigenous materials In construction activities made the 
malhtenahce of Installations more manageable on a local basis. 

Continuity of PC/Health programming staff and ^the fact that they were 
host country nationals with SENASA experience helped the project. 

Peace Corps staff were continually reassessing their programs In 
dialogue with MSPBS and Volunteers. ~- 

Peace Corps decided to concentrate Its efforts In certain regions _bf 
the country to focus and Integrate resources. If they successful 
in this pilot approach, the. &bVernment of Paraguay will be more likely 
to replicate the system. This eohcentratlon also enables Peace corps 
staff to more efficiently manage the Volunteers In these areas. 

The signing of an agreement between the MSP^S and Pea« Cor^ 

defining roles and responsibilities strengthened the collaborative 

process and potential for success of health projects. 



Aspects Hindering Project Successes 

• Initially* the health educatloh/ehvirbhinental sanitation project 
sites were selected without adequate assurances for: 

(1) resources for support of programs; 

(2) transportatloni and 

(3) counterpart support of programs. 

■ Initially, lack of supervisory structure and viable Job dM^ 
left the Peace Corps Volunteers to set up their own programs. 

• While the Soverhmeht of Paraguay did realize the impbrtaoce of healg 
educltion and ^hVironmental sanitation^ It never fully support 
these programs in annual budget considerations. 

i Rural placement of Volunteers limited use of bUtside rna|er1als « 
Well as supervtsory support and site visits. dUe to remoteness and 
pbbr road cbriditions. 

• Large piped^water projects funded from outside sources tended to be 
urblh artd long-term. Volunteers preferred rural si te§ where 
accbmplishments could be seen within their two-year stay. 
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• The Volunteer to staff ratio of 60:1 was too high for efficient Peace 
Corps' administrative capacity; it was difficult to manage so many 
Volunteers in wide geographical distributions 

i Training for miihtenance of installed water supplies— i.e. , hand- 
pUmps^ jgravity-fed systems, and submersible pump 'systems— was not 
addressed adequately. 

i Counterpart.s did not always consider their role with SENASA a 
full-time .5ob. 
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Bareaa'"5t^Pabl1c Affairs, November 1980, 
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Sierra Lebrie, with ah area of 72^325 sq. 
km (27,925 _ sq. mi.h is located, in the 
eastern half of the Best African littoral. 
It has a 340-kilbmeter (210-mi.) Atlantic 
coastline, a sbutKeast bbrder with Liberia^ 
and nbrth Jhd nbrtheist bbrders with Guinea. 
The-oapltal city is Freetown Ipop. 500^000); 
provincial ca'prtrVr-^^ 
(33,880), Makeni (28,634). 



meters ( 4 , 000-6 , 000 ft. ) near 
this range is the tallest peak 



Three tj^pes of terrain characterize 
Sierra Leone: a coastal belt of mangrove 
swamps 96 kilometers (60 mi.) wide; stretches 
of wooded hill country; and an upland 
plateau^ with mountains of 1,220 to 1,830 
the eastern frontier. Bintumani Mountain In 
in West Africa. 



Is 260e^ 
as 500 

season lasts frbni November 
of the year with the maximum 
the rainy season ^ raihstbrms 
evening I later in the season, 



Sierra L^eone has a tropical climate. The average temperature 
(80OF). Normal riiinfall is heavy, and along the coast as 
centimeters (200 i^n. ) may fall in one year. A 
to April and a wet season makes up the riminder 
precipitation from duly to Septemberi Early in 
build up and finally break in ""ate af terhbbh and 
light rain falls all day. 

People 

_ _ __ __ __ ____ _____ __ 

Iri 1 980 i the estimated population^^JT Sierra Leone was 3.5 million, with 
42 percent under age 15, an| an annual growth rate of 2.6 percent. 

The indigenous population of Sierra LeOne is comprised of 18 ethnic 
groups. The Temne in the norths and_ theMen^^ the south are the largest of 
these groups . About 600, 0130 p^sons are members of a group cal 1 ed the Krios. 
In addition, there are about 5,()0d Europeans and Asians. 



English is the official^ language; 
other indigenous languages are spoken. 



however, Krib, Hende, Temrie, and nine 



*Excerpted f rbin ^ckgrbuhd Notes , U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, duly 1982^ and Peace Corps/Sierrg Leone Cduntyy Management Plans. 

N.B. Special thanks tb Craig Haf her for history and perspective in this case 
s1 
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The various groups of Sierra Ledneans have been not<«t "for eddcatiohaV 
achlevementi trading activity, entrepreneurial sklllsj and art and craftwork— 
particularly soodcarvlng. Many are_part of larger ethnic networks extending 
Into several countries, which helps to link West African states in this areai 

Government 

Sierra Leone 531' ned i ndependence oh April 27i 1961. Under the 1978 
constitution. Sierra Leone Is a republic. The President is the Chief of State 
and Head of Government. The President and the Cabinet exercise executive 
authority. The President Is elected as the leader of the only recognized 
c onstitation ally permitted pdrty {since 1978) and assumes the office for a 
seven-year term. " 



The President appbihts First^hd Second PresidentSj as well as Cabinet 
Ministers, from among the members of the national legislature. 

Legislative responsibility is vested in a unicameral House of Represen- 
tatives (formerly called the Parliament). This legislature consists of 104 
seats: 85 popularly elected members^ 12 piranount chiefs elected by tradi- 
tional councils from their respective districts, and seven members appointed 
by the President. The House is elected to a five-year term, but elections may 
be called earlier, reflecting the parliamentary tradition. 

The judicial system comprises a Supreme Court, Court of AppeaU, and High , 
Court of Justice, with judges appointed by the President. There are also 
Magistrates' Courts., These local courts administer traditional law, with lay 
judges and procedures that do not require legal counsel. 

For administrative purposes, Sierra Leone is divided into three upebuhtry 
Provinces-- Northernj Southern, and Eastern—and the much smaller Western Area. 
The Western Area is divided into greater Freetown and three rurai districts. 
A separate, partially elected council and a mayor chbsen by the eouncii govern 
Freetown. Each of the three upebuhtry Provinces is adininstered by a cabinet- 
rank Minister, assisted by a Prbvineial Secretary. The three provinces are 
divided fntb 12 districts. Each district is headed by a District Officer who 
is responsible to the Provihcjal Secretary'. The districts of the provinces 
are furthisr subdivided into 148 chief doms. Each chlefdom Is headed by a 
Pararabuht Chief who is elected by the chlefdom. The chlefdom Is further 
divided into sections headed .by section chiefs who are responsible to the 
Paramount Chief. (Manpower and Trair.inS Survey, 1979, p. 2.) 

There is universal suffrage for adults over age 21. 

Ecbnomy 

Sierra Leone's 6bP (1978-86) was estimated at $501.3 mil j oh * with an 
annual growth rate of 1.9 percent. Per capita ihebme for 1981 was estimated 
at $320. 

Sierra Lebhe is primarily art agricultural country; 30 percent of its land 
is arable, and 7.6 percent is cultivated. Agricultural products include 
coffee, cocoa, ginger, rice, cassava, and palm kernels. 
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Although abaiit 75 percent of Sierra tebne-S people derive their liveli- ^ 
hood frorft agrieulturei it aeebohts for only 3D percent bfnatidnal ihcbme. 
Gpverhment developrnent_ plans now give agrieulttire the highest pribrityi 
directing government effbrts toward increasing^ fibd pridueti bh as well as cash 
'crop imprdvemeht and upgrading small farmer skills. In additibh, the gbvern- 
meht works with several foreign dbnors^ including the United States i to oper- 
ate integrated rural developent and agri<:ultiiral_pfcb3ects. Despite increased 
world prices for coffee and cocoa in the late 1970Si agricultural and rural 
development efforts are essential to ensure a heaTthy base for the society and 
economy of Sierra Leone. % 

_ Because of Sierra Leone's mineral resources, the mining sectbr-- 
pri nci pally diamonds---has traditibnally plaiyed a central role in the econon^, 
The quantity of mined gem and industrial stones is declining^ but high wbrVd 
prices and the guality of the_ stones have^ the leading 

export. Jjamond-mjning operations are carried out by the National biamgnd 
Mining eqm^pany (|[i mi nco-r 51 percent government-owned j and by licensed diggers 
and dealers operating under an Alluvial biamond Mining Scheme. The United 
States is the final r.arket for about one-half of total production. 

Sierre beone has the world's largest deposits- of rutile, a mineral used 
in pai^nts and metal alloys^ Sierre Rutile, Ltd._, jointly owned by the 
government and two U.S. firms, Bethlehem Steel and__Nord Resources^ began 
mining operations near Bonthe in early 1979, reachinfl about 50 perc^ 
capacity or more by mid-1980, in addition,^ U reserves are known 

to exist in the northeast part of the country jiear Pe^el , and Alusuisse is 
currently exploiting deposits 128 kilometers (89 mi.) south of Freetown. 

Trade and ihvestnieht in Sierra Lebrle are encouraged by the gbvernmerit. 
In recent yearsi the country has had serious balance^bf-paymehts and budgetary 
deficits. New taxes and restrictions on expenditures and iffiports were imposed 
in early 1977. Standby credit arrangements with the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF)— the latest in February 1980--and higher ejcpprt jjrices have par- 
tially eased the pressure on foreign exchange preserves. Expenses incurred for 
the duly 1980 meeting of the Heads_ of State of the drfanization of African 
Unity (OAU) in Freetown, however, introduced new budget and financial strains. 

Sierra Leone is a member of the Econornjc eommunity^ of West African States 
(EeoWAS), and with Liberia^ and guinea forms the Manp River Union (MRU), a 
customs union which also designs and implements deve^^ projects. The MRU 

is intended to promote eventual economic integration. 

The Physical Quality bf Life Index (PQtl)* in Sierra Leone is 31. The 

PQLI for PC countries in the Africa Regibh ranges from 17 tb 73; Sierra Lebne 
ranks 13th of 24. 

___ - i < ' 

Water/Sanitation 

RurnV Water Supply 

Approximately 75 jjercent of Sierra Leone's population is rural and 

depends on streams, springs^ shallow we^ swamps for water suj)pl^. Such 
sources of water are used not only for the collection of drinkinj^ water but 
also for washing, laundering, fishing, and even urinating and defe Mcatlng_>__A 
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1979 water-quaHty report found 95 percent of water sources tested had recent 
fecal contamination. Mo water sbdrces tested met gHO standards. Lack of 
potable water accounts for the high incidence Of water-borne diseases, 
including cholera, diarrhea, typhoid^ para-typhOld, dysenteries, and worm 
infestations. 

Water is not only unclean; it is dnen inaccessible. Ln jome cases wome^ 
and children travel long distahees-4 to 20 kni--to jet water, e^ecially in 
the northern areas xlarihg ttie dry season from November to May. (Manpower and 
Training Survey,, 1979, p. 3.) ^ 

The Survey notes (p. 7) that i'or the development of rural water supplies, 
the government has established the following objectives. 

• Provide a source of clean^^ potable," and depiehdable water wjthin a 
distance of 2.4 km (1.5 mi.) of every village Of more than ^ 
inhabitants by the year 2000. 

• Where applicable, provide a piped water supply to rural areas b5' 
1991, so that all people will haveL ease of access (i.e.* a distance 
of 1/2 mile or 800 meters) to a public dome'- tic water point. 

• Mace greats emphasis oh the develdpment of shallow wells where ground 
water of acceptable quality fs available end where it can be 
demonstrated that development of wells represents the least cost 
solution. ' 

• Place great emphasis Oh community participation: viljagers have to 
absorb part of the capital and recurrent costs of construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance. They provide sand, gravel, and unskilled 
labor. 

fi 

Sanitation 

The Manpower and training Survey (p. 4) states that 25^ percent of all 
deaths occur among children under one year of age, ^ani sa^ percent among 
children under five years of age. infectious or cbnimihieable diseases account 
for over 50 percent of all illnesses and deaths i Malaria, tetanusj me|Sles, 
respiratory diseasesj helminth infecttbns, tuberculosis^ schistg|omlasis, 
onchocerciasis, anemias, and diarrheal diseases are the major causes of death. 

Most diseases result from unhygienic conditions, polluted water sup^^^^^^^ 
and overcrowding. To effectively combat these diseases requires strong empha- 
sis on improved potable Water supplies, human waste disposal and personal and 
household P.ygiene. There is a direct relationship between the health 
practices of rural villagers and the amount of water available for their use^ 



*The Physical Quality of Life Index (POj-J) was developed by the Overseas 
Bevel ooment Council as a non-income measurement that suiSnarizes many aspects 
of well-being. The PQLI is calculated by averaging indexes on a scale of o 
(the most unfavorable performance in 1950) to 100 (the best performance 
expected by the end of the century) for i^hf ant jnoCtal 1 ty.i H f e ^xpebtancy^and 
literacy into a si ngle-compdsite- index 
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The Ministry of Health {BOH) has Initiated hew programs emphasizing the 
health educatiori CGmponeht of water supply Jrograms* (International Water 
Supply arid Sanitation Deeade Country Report^ 1980^ p.2J 

• With WHO and yarious NGOSi the Ministry has started a priSary health 
care prodect In the Northern Province. 

m The Minlstri' Is establishing village health development cbrrmittees 
whi ch i denti fy publ 1c heal t_h jrobl ems 1 n , v1 IJ ages and Impl emeht 
schemes to alleviate the probTg^s." By Involving the village in the 
problem .Identification j?hase, the Ministry Is creating a sense of 
ownership for development projects among those most directly 
. concerned. 

_ . _ j# 

• The government plans to provide a system of ne1ghb6rhbbd_ sanitatlbft 
centers, for the _urb_a_n_ p_oor.___The Ministry of Energy and Power (MEP J 
has responsibility for the constjuictl^ of the system, while MOH will 
have responsibility for the operation of the system. 

Implementing Agencies 

; The foil owing ministries are listed in the Report (p. 1) as having 
responsibility in Water Resburce Bevelbpment and Sanitatibn. 

i The Ministry bf Energy arid Power (MEP)^ through its Water Supply 
Bivislbri,- has the major respbrisi bill ty for water resouixe development 
as well as water quality ahd_ sahitatiori mohitorfng throughout the 
country, with the exception of the greater Freetown Area, which is 
serviced by the Guma Valley Water Company. MEP also has responsi- 
bility for urban sanitation. 

9 The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry (MAF), formerly the-Miriistry 
of Agriculture and Natural R^^ (MANR), is also actively irivblved 

in village water supply prbgrams thrbugh its Integrated Agricultural 
Development Projects CjEABP). The lADP^ view the development bf water 
resburces as a necessary cbmpbnerit bf iritegrated development. Cur- 
rently, three lADPs are engaged in constructing wells, while two 
others ji^iJJ beglri this year. Fundi na for the well projects comes 
/ frbin UHICEF, UNDP, the EEC^ the Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
World Bank. • 

The Ministry bf Health (MOH) is responsible for the monitoring of 
water quality arid rural sanitation. MOH has been involved in several 
latrine arid shallow well projects. The Pr^imary Health Cane (PHe) 
prbject iri the Northern Province includes wells afid latrines in Its 
primary health care strategy. Additionaljy, MQH has expand Its 
erivirbrimerital sanitation effbrtsjn the Bo District to include the 
construction of wells and_ latrines, it is also establishing village 
health education__C3mit^tees to identify fiealtfi needs and to develop 
plans to meet those needs, i 

The Ministry of Social Welfare arid Rural Develbpmerit also has 
Conwunity Development prbgrams which involve the cbristruction of 
handrLdug_sJialJ ow wel l si 
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IhtermirHStei-ial National Action eonmHtee 

the "National Water and Sanitation Decj^e BbiMittee" consists of repre- 
sentatives from the MEP, MOH, MAF. ttte Ministries of Seefal Wfl^^'^J'** ,^' 
Oevelopmenti Development and Economic Planning, and Edueatibhi WHOi UNUPi 
Freetown City Council , and, the Peace Corjjs^ This comnittee has been' rneettng 
on a/ regular basis since 1979 to collaborate on the development of plans 
d^siihed to meet the goals of the Decade and Jto respohd to requests for 
information from the UN and the Morld Bank. The National. Conmittee alsp 
identifies and recommends projects to bilateral and^raulti lateral funding 
agencies injine with government prbgcams. The policies agreed upon by the 
National Committee are reflected in the J)udget requests submitted by ^MEP. 
{International Hater Supply ahCtSahitation Decade Country Report, 1988, p.d.) 

According to the Report (p. 3), the major constraints to meeting water 
supply and sahitatiDh needg include lack of funds, lack of trarned profes- 
sional and para-prbfessibnal manpower, and lack of ecjuipment to do testing of 
underground water sources, which is considered the safest and eheapest 
source. Recurrent funding allocations are far below what is heeded for the 
operation arid maintenance of water-supply and sanitation devetbpment projects. 
For this reasbri, the Natibrial Comrnltttee is emphasizing low-cbst tee^nblbgy and 
har\d-dug wells which are relatively raaintenance-free, except for peri bdic 
replaeemerit of rope* buckets and pulleys. 
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eVCRSIEH 0F CASE STUDYPROdECtS 
INVebVING WATER/SANITATION* 



Name 



Year(s) Goals/Actlvltj^s 



Size 



Rural Conitiunltvy 

Development 

Project 



1962-6S 



Chiefdom^ 

Development 

Project 



Agricultural 
Extension Project 
(in 1979 became 
Small Farmers 
Prbjeet) 

Rural Water 
Supply Project 



1966-72 



1971- 
preseht 



1972-73 



Provincial Village 1976-78 

Water Supply 

Project 



Northern Inte- 
grated Agricul- 
tural Development 
Project CNIADP)-- 
Makenl 



1977-80 



PCVs worked in rural community cbhstruc- 
tiori, fisheries development, cooperative 
education, and medlcin^ In 1964^ the 
fisheries and cooperative edueatibh 
aspects were eliminated and the project 
focused on rural cbhstruetibh using local 
materials and labor. ' 



Hedium 



Volunteers wbrlced with the Department of 
Agriculture tb ihtrbduee techniques to 
increase crbp yields, including better 
water cbhtrbl arid irrigation systems and 
agricultural /riutritidri extension. 

PCVs worked in agricultural extension 
with emphasis on irrigation systems and 
water cohtrbl for rice production. 



Through the Ministry of Works, PeVs pro- 
vided design, logistical, and technical 
supportj and supervision, to a program 
tpestablish clean^ year-round piped 
water to rural towns. Included trairiirig 
of counterparts. 

PeVerigirieers designed water systems for 
villages^ trained arid supervised counter- 
and local labor. 



Large 



targe 



barge 



Thi s projec t. i ncl udedjell construction 
and instruction of communities in water 
and sanitation issues. PCVs worked in well 
design and material^s-deyelopment, and 
acted as comnunity extension workers. 



Small 



Small 



EKLC 



*This infbnnatibh Is taken from Phase I » the Survey of Peace Corps Water and 
Sanitation Activities from 1970. through 1982. 

**Prddect size Is Indicated as follows^ "Small" represents under five Volun- 
teers; "Medium^" 6-12; "Large," 13 or more. Number of Volunteers varied from 
year to year, therefore this label indicates an average. 
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Eastern Region 
lADP— Kenema 



Rural Health 

Development 

Project 



Small Fanners 
Project 

MEP/RHSU— lADP- 
PG Projects 



1974- 
present 

1978- 
preseht 



1979- 
p resent 

1980- _ 
present 



PCVs dug wells In villages under 1^0 JO 
population and constructed piped watiar 
systems In villages of 3,000 or more. 

Project goals were to teach nutrition, 
hygiene^ and disease prevention; assist 
In irnmunlzatlon programs; train para- 
medical personnel; Improve sanitation 
practices and facilities, as well as 
potable water supplies. 

Continuation of Agricultural Extension 
Project 

This program emphasizes supply of water 
through hand-dug wells to villages; estab- 
lishment of health committees responsible 
for local participatibh in well cgnstruc- 
tibn, use, and fnaiiitenance; environmental 
heal th. 



Small 



Large 



Medium 
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TIMEtlME OF SlSNIFieiWT E?E8TSJ:aV£RED 
IN THE SIERRA tEBRE EASE STUDY 



Rural Community Develbpraeht (RCD) 
Project begins 

{emphasis edhstruction) 

RCD Prbdect evolves int& Chief - 
dbm Development Project (CbP) 
Rural bevel ppment Coordi na- 
ting Committees set up 

COP provides potable water to 

villages and schools— 

deep and shall or well handpumps 

Agricultural Extension Project 
begins 



Agricul tural Extehsibnists pro- 
vide irrigatibn and drainage 
techniques tb rice farmers 



Rural Water Supply Survey 



Large Agricultural Extehsibri 
Project developing inland 
valley swamps 

Begin Rural Health DeVelbp- 
ment Project 

Small Farmers Project begins 
with Community Swamp 
Develbpmeht subprbject 



1962 

1964 
1966 

1970 
1971 



Rural Water Supply (RWS) Program 
beginnings in Ministry of Works 



1972 RWS Project recruits PCV engin- 

eers. Piped water systems in 
medium sized towns and 
villages. 

1973 Ministry of Energy and Pbwer 

established 

1974 Eastern Reglbh iADP begins 



1976 Prbvihcial Village Water Supply 

Project under the MEP 

1977 lADPs begin including water 

projects 

1978 lADPs begin Health Educatlbn 

component 



1 979 Nati onal Comni ttee f or Water and 
Sanitation Decade established 
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UNITED SAT IONS WATER SUPPLY 
AND SANITATION DECADE BEGINS 



Rural Hater Supply Unit 
1980 established In MEP/HSD 

lADP/PC/MEP hand-diig wells In 
small villages 

PCV sMft from engineers to 
general 1 sts 
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HISTORY OF PEACE CORPS WATER/SAN i TAT iOM ACTIVITIES 



Since entering Sierra Leone in 1961 ^ Peace Corps has developed Q^^^^ 
agency's most successful integrated approaches to ^development -With large 
-extension programs in agriculture, water, and heaHh educa^tibn. Tiie programs 
today grew directly from the first rural development program Jj) 1962. Vbl^- 
unteers recruited in _the_ 196ds were general ists; in the 1970s many jiater 
Volunteers were engineers; but in the 1980s recruitment has returned to 
general ists; 

Peace Cbrps played a signifieant rble iri prepaHhg sjer^^ Leone for the 
United NatliDJis International Water Supply and Sanitation Decade from conduct- 
ing the 1976 Rural Water Supply Survey to being represented on the National 
Conrmittee for the Decade. 

Other significant factors in the development of water supply and sanita- 
tion in Sierra Leone were the active involvement of the UNDP and the estab- 
lishment of Ministry divisions to specifically address rural water supply, 
health education i and environmental sanitation. 



RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Rural Community Development Project (RCD) (1962-65) 

Collaborating agencies:* Peace Corps, Ministry of Development, USAID 



The first group of 29 Volunteers in this project cbrisis^ted of four PCVs 
in cooperative education, three in fisheries development^ twelve in construc- 
tion, and ten (doctors and nurses) in medicine. To replace and expand the 
nonmedical RCD Volunteers,^ the Gbverrimerit of Sierra Lednc requested for 1964 
an additional 42 to 5Q_ PCVs to cbTicehtrate on a hatiohwide rural coninunity 
construction program. The ebbperativJ_ education and fisheries activities were 
not ebhtihued. {Wiggins Hembrandunii 1963.) 

In 1963, the Minister of Pevelbpment propo^ assigning two to four of 
these VblUhteers to each of the 13 districts of Sierra _ Leone ,^ plus one 
Vbluhteer team to each of the three provincial capitals^ The Ministry planned 
to use these Volunteers to establish a_ rural development nucleus through which 
the Public Works authorities could administer a coordinated rural development 
program on the district level. 



*AgencTes^inay— co44^borate,_brL^ a n umber of ways : fun di ngj -suCjOi^ 

by the World Bank, EEC, USAID; in a cooperati ve er P urt such as ^nri^CARE, CRS, 
CUSO; or as part of a sighed agreement such as with TrahsCehtury Foundation or 
i Ministry of Health. 
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Peace Corps was asked to concentrate on rural community constrdctibn 
programs because their construction teamSt_ working in three of the five 
districts of the Northern Province, hadbeen successful .J^^ pioneers in the 
field of self-help community development in Africa, these PBVs gained the 
confidence of local governments, chiefs^ and villagers in the concept of Using 
voluntary labor and IqcaHy available materials to complement provincial RCD 
budgets and USAID assistance for rural development projects. 

In the villages, the PEVs supplied technical guidance and skilled labor 
to projects involving the cbnstrueiibn of simple feeder roads^ village water 
supplies, and school or other smal 1 -building^ cbhstructi on. The work involved 
such things as installing simple, prefab culverts of concrete bridges; basic 
trace surveys fbr roads^; water systems consisting of simple wells or piped 
water through gravityrflbw from heirby streams or dams; use of a cinva-ram 
bloefc-makihg machine; lajying fouhdatibns; and basic carpentry. 

Gonstruetibh wbrkers assisted the local authori ties—District Officer, 
distriet'public wbrks engineer, and village _chiefs--t^ providing estimates of 
material heeded and time required for completion of the individual projects 
they wished tb undertake with funds they had available for community 
develbpmeht. 

As word spread of accompl ishments. Districts thrqugho^at the country 
requested similar teams. One provincial qff ice r no t^^ that Peace Borps^ teams 
worked successfully in remote areas where independent cbntractbrs would riot 
even bid for jobs. 

USAIb*s primary function in Sierra teone at that time was rural^ develbp- 
ment; therefqre,^ they contributed tool s arii materials directly to the villages 
and grants to the DJ strict Councils. In 1S63, USAID alsb cbritribUted $75^000 
for commodity support to the Peace Corps RGD prbgram. 



Project (CD) (1966-72) 



Collabbratirig agencies: 



Peace Cbrpsj Department of Agriculture; Department of 
Social Welfare^ Health* and Wprksj_ the Cooperative 
Department; USAID; UNESCO; District Councils; WHO; 
FAO; CARE 



In 1965^ the Government of Sierra teone (GdSt) requested that the RCD 
project be expanded to become an agriculturally-based community develbpmerit 
project at the chiefdom level. One SOSt gqal was to increase produetiori bf 
food crops to improve nutrition and reduce impqrts._ A second goal was tb 
increase production of export crops, such as palm products, coffee, ebcba, 
cola nuts, and ginger. 

A serious shortage of agricultural extejisibriists had hindered the 
increase qf agricultural production^ The eftiefdom develbpmerit program was 
intended to alleviate this shbrtage. The Volunteers were to live and work 
full time iri a sirigle cKic^dbm rather than an entire, district;, thus, the 
project was called the Chiefdom Development Project. It was a^dministered by 
Peace Corps with the professional support of CARE. (Wiggins Memorandum, 1965.) 
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Challenges for the project Were: ia) to ihtrbduce simple techniques to 
increase crop yield and ihcbme (for instance ^ better water cbntrol could 
increase rice productivity by 90 percent)! (b) to redrganize land use, e.g., 
j^o organize cbbperatives to develop plantation systems; (c) to trarrsfer from a 
subsistence ecbnbn\y to a cash crop ^^cbhbmy (any surplus of foodstuffs would be 
sold in local or central markets^ bringing the family into the money economy ^ 
perhaps for the first time). These challenges, whether in technique, l^nd 
brganizatibn, or marketing, were sbcially based. The ability of Volunteers to 
become involved with the people*- becbme accepted by them, and gain their con- 
fidence was of equal impbrtance tb their techni|:al skills. (Wiggins Memoran- 
dum, 1965.) 

Volunteers worked with the Agricultural Officer, the district-level agent 
of the Department bf Agriculture. Volunteers continued with their former con- 
strtictibh activities* supplementing them with activities in health education, 
literacy* and nutrition education. Twenty-one of the group of 95 recruited 
for this project were female^ working primarily with domestic and sbcial 
development of women and children. 

This program was not tied fbrmally to any other sbiireeJ of assistance > 
but Volunteers could get assistance from USAID, the District Council Self-Help 
Program, UNESCO, WHO, and FAO. 

Because various departments were irivblved in particular aspects bf 
development activity in this program arefa--the C^bperatiVe Department » the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bepartme/it^ if Sbcial Welfare^ Health* and 
Works— there was a heed fbr ebbrdihatibh bf effbrts. An overall Development 
Coordination Coinnittee and committees at bbth the provincial and the district 
level were fbrmed* 

In 1966, the GOSL requested Peace Corps to provide IM Vol unt^^^^ 
increase bf 40,^ tb cbntinue the Chiefdom Development Project. More public 
health, sanitatibn* and nutrition programs were added, and the newly created 
Rural Development Coordinating Comnittees were strengthened . Volunteers 
served on these committees, assisting in the formation of one- and five-year 
plans, establishing jjriorities for pj'Ojects, and generally assisting the 
Chiefdom in economic development. (Quimby Memdrandum, 1966.) 

These Volunteers were, for the mbst part, B.A. geherai.sts* with ability 
to supervise construction (chieftains suppLlied cbmmuhal labor) bn a part-time 
or short-term basis. They were not fbrmally trained; they relied bh technical 
support from the Volunteer Coordinator. 

To fund the project, the gbverhment Allocated the foilbwing funds from 
its 1966^67 budget bf $32.9 million: $4.7 mill ibh tb prbvincial water sup- 
pHes; $6.9 million tb rbadl and bridges; $1.5 million to provincial schools; 
and $.3 million tb provincial hbspitals and clinics. 

PC/SL ehvisibned the continued expansion of this project from 100 Volun- 
teers in 1967 tb 150 PCVs by 1971. 

the Rural Conriunity Development and Chiefdom Develbpment projects laid 
the grbundwbrk fbr projects focusing on water supply. The RCD and CD 
Volunteers wbrked on water supplies, chiefly in gravity-fed and hydraulic ram 
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Installatldfii and most of what they Instilled was still working satlsfactprlly 
and being maixitaJned by villagers In 1972 when the Rural Water Supply Project 
was begun. (Public WbrkSi Rural Water Supply Project Description, 1971.) 



A 1970 survey of Sierra teone revealed more than 130 "towns" with popula- 
tions of between 1 ^000 and 3,005 that had^ no existing water supplies other 
than unreliable 1 ocal streams or swawnpsi There were^ in additibn, more than 
325 "villajes" with between 500 and 1,000 people^ which: did not have any 
regular, safe supply of water. Up to that pbint*^ 60SL ef forts in developing 
water systems had been primarily in the larger cities. (Public Works, Rural 
Water Supply Project Description, 1971i) 

In 1970, an agri^cultural Voltinteer kSo was a qualified Water sy stems engi- 
neer transferred fron the agricultural program to work as a technical advisor 
to education Volunteers who were interested in wbrkint on water suj)ply pro- 
jects as a secondary activity. He was assigned to the Ministry of Works (MOW) 
to perform his duties in close association with CARE. 

When USAID left^ Sierra Leone after political upheavals In 1967, it left 
with CARE plans arid 5^000 feet of pipe for village water supply systems. GARE 
lacked the personnel and funds to coordinate and administer a large water 
supply program. Pulling together all the available materials and previously 
prepared plans* the MOW Volunteer started designing new systems* According to 
the 1971 Peoject Description, he obtained monies and supplies from the U.S. 
Embassy, CARE, MOW, and Catholic Relief Services. Through the efforts of this 
water supply engineer and other Volunteers^ over 20 water supply systems were 
constructed, and 50 handpumps installed during 1970 and 1971. (Water Survey, 
1977, p. 9.) 

By the end of 1971, the Volunteer Coordinator had completed seryic6 and 
left Sierra beone, and most of the USAID-CARE provided pipe and materials had 
been installed. Yet with the increased demand for rural^ater systems, It 
became apparent that the spare-time off-season^ informal approach was 
inadequate. TM Ministry of Works requested the fulj-tlme assistance of a 
team of specially trained Volunteers. Building on Peace Corps recent 
experience,^ Volunteers helped with the development of the project plan for a 
hew Rural Water Supply Project. — 

The objectives of the Rural Water Supply Project were: to establish an 
oh-going program Of providing clean ^j^ear-round piped water to rural tbwhs in •> 
Sierra Leone; to survey and disign town water systems throughout the country; 
to provide organizational and technical support in the iniplementatibn of some ^ 
systems; and to train Sierra teoneans to design, implement^ and maintain these 
water systems when the Volunteers left. 




(CRS), Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO), 
and CARE 
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The Peace Eorps approach would remain the same as In earlier projects^ 
with emphasis on self-help, chieftaln-prbvl^ded cbmm^ labprj materials paid 
for partly by the town, partly by government agencies ^ and use _of__tempg^^ 
personnel for prbdeet supervision. The water supply teams_ were to provide 
design^ logistical , and technical suRiprt, and occasionally direct supervision 
for prdaects. (Project Description^ 1971.) 

Eight Vol ujiteer_s_^^^ trai^ied =^or-the RuraJ^ under 
CT^ direction of the Volunteer Team Leader^ with assistance from MOW staff 
incountry. The Team Leader was an experienced and fully _ quail f^ie^d wate^^ 
engineer. Volunteers were given technical on-the-job training 1^^ design and 
construction of a water system^ an qrientatign to the Ministry's^ operation 
procedures required to mobilize materials to build th© systems, language., 
training, and cross-cultural orientation. Training lasted twelve w with 
nine Sierra Leonean draftsmen/water system trainees in full partlclpatibn. 

A major part of the Rural Water Supply P trairiirig of 

counterparts. However, of the njne counterparts in the training program, brily 
one was a qualified design engineer capable of surveying^ The lack of 
prbficiehcy In basic mathematics hindered the progress bf bthers in the more 
eGmplieated tasks bf design work. 

the project was dependent on the availability of at least one experienced 
and fully qualified water systems engineer. This engineer_had_to_ arrive early 
to develop the training program. Trainees were single^ m_ale_ civil engineer 
Water systems engineers were preferred, but backgrounds in other types of en- 
gineering or hydnology--or if less than a B.S., related experience (plumbers, 
draftsmen) ---were acceptable. 

There was much interest on the part of the GOSL, thrqug^^^^ MOW, in 
bringing water systems to the middle-sized tqwnSf_ although, resources for this 
activity were still limited. The 1972-73 proposed M^^ budget request in- 
cluded, for the first time^ some funds to pay for the ibstallatibn of rural 
water systems. Recent experience had shown that^ 1 f_ careful use were made bf 
communal labor, ^of the supervisory and techniciil ski lls bf the Volunteers ^ and 
of the water works supplies paid for J)y_ eon tributibns frcMfi Jbhe town the 
Ministry of Bevelbpment, Miriistry bf I^ntertbri the U.S. Embassy * CARE, and 
other domestic and ihterjiatibnal agencies, then gbbd^ pennanenti Sijiiple water 
systems cbtild be installed with only modest cash dutl^. (Water Supply 
Prbgram, 1971 Ahhiial Repbrt.) s 

The G0SL Water Supply Program was divided into three phases: .Ph_ase__^ 
covered six tbwhs in the Kbinadugu District; Phase II covered 20 tow^^^^ 
schools, and hospitals all over Sierra Leone; and Phase III covered 65 towns 
all bver Sierra Leone. The Phase III list of towns and villages was approved, 
by the Sierra Leone gdvernment cabinet in July 1972. 

The Rural Water Supj5jy_ Volunteers were posted to complete Phase I and 11 
systems and begin work in the five towns/villages givert first pribrity under 
Phase in. Designs were to be completed and materials assembled sb that 
constructi'bn could begin In early 1973 for Phase HI prbjeetSi 

in 1972, construction work was completed and systems bpened in six loca- 
tions under Phase II. Final surveys and designs were completed for 15 Phase 
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I?l_sj'stems and the preliminary surveys_ and reports eempleted f6r_aribther 25 
*owOI» J n addition to work on the village systems, a total of 55 deep-well 
handpumps were Installed In various villages during the yeifi It was esti- 
mated that^ 1972, at least 55,000 persons In about 100 villages were being 
provided water by Peace Corps-sponsored village piped-water systems and wellsi 

Accomplishments In 1973 were: eight large water systems designed and 
constructed in proyincial towjiSj 40 small deep-well pumps installed in 
villages, plans and desitns for instil lati on of six other wat^r systems 
computed, and over 200 Sierra Leoneans trained in water systems construction 
arid maintenance techniques. (Rural Hater Supply, Annual Reporti 1973.) 

This project received th^ cooperation of the Ministry of Works, the 
Hinistry of Social Welfare, thdf Area Jngineers In the various provinces^ and 
the Chjefs arid people of the B^^Woms, Equipment and funds were partially 
provided by the U.S. Embassy arid GAREi Between 1969 and 1974, 325 Dempster 
handpumps were brought into Sierra bebrie through the U.S. Embassy Self -Help 
Fund. A nuntoer of others were prbvided^y the Gathollc Relief Services (eRS), 
Canadian University Service Overseas J CUSO), arid the Eastern Mobal Clinic. 
The U.S. Embassy provided an additibrial 100 pumps iri mid-1972 and these were 
distributed for installation bri a "self-help" basis. 

Because the Peace Corps agricultural prbgram Was cbriceritrated^ 1 
Southern and Eastern PrbViriceSi nearly all the pumps of the deep-well pump 
projects were installed there. A 1973 charige In Ministry of Agriculture 
policy shifted these activities tb the Rbrtherri Province. 

In late 1973, the Volunteer engineers completed their tours arid were, ribt 

replaced. In 1974, the Ministry of Works requested five additibrial Water 
supply Volunteers^ However, when three PCVs arrived in respbflse tb this 
reqdesti they were instead assljined to work on the national feeder roads 
project administered by CARE under MOW. (Survey, 1977, p. 9. j 



The Ministry of Eriergy arid Power 

The Miriistry bf Energy arid Pbi««r (MEP) Was es^tabllshed ifl 1974 to take 
over all water supply development frbm the MOWs The ^CP was resj)onslble for 
providing water supply systems arid seWage dispbsal systems^ throughout the 
cpuntry (excepting Freetbwri, which remairied under the Suma Valley Water 
Authority). 



Integrated Agricultural Development Projects 

•■ -t> ■ " 

Pit the same time, the 60St shifted J ts attention from piped water systems 
iri larger prbviricial tbwris to projects^ In smaller villages, moving from 
isblated sectoral efforts toWard Integrated rural development. The bases of 
these efforts Were the regibnal J n^tegrated Agricultural Development Projects 
(lADPs), Which were fanded by jrarlous sources including the Worjd Bank, EEC, 
and the Federal Republic bf Germany. The iJ^Ps combined ajrlcult^^^ 
merit with bther rural develbpmerit activities Including Improvement of village 



fADPs. 

Eastern ReQibn-Kenema lADR (1974-preserit) 

Natural Sources, U.S. BSbassy S^^^^^^^ F«nd. 
eanadlari University Service Overseas (CUSO). 

Begun In 1974. the Eastern Reglon-Kenema JADP, «n^r tte ^ 
Minlstr? Of Agr:1culture and For|^ 1n^ coo^^^^^^^ 
wells In ten ylllaaes, and had a^lJJer ZS^weUs gnd|r cons 

of fewer than 1 ,000 population. *_"^„Vn?te^ each, 

oh three piped water systems In villages of approximately o.uu k ji 

(eWP FY1980.) ' . 

T« lOTQ the lABP Village Wells Project bepn. sponsored by the World 



nSe BBSt attracted external tardtrs W ^S'-^f'-f^Bplr'JS^^^^^^ iPa 
up_ Integrated Ar1c.!tu«l Be«l^^^ 

mmmmMm mmmm 

Seeds with other rural development "e^jlVrbi^cts ha^^^^^^^^ attached to 

the digging of VI 11 agyms.^^ A^^^ th^caMtal needed to purchase agricultural 
them to provide ^oor farmers with rae^capiw I neew h develop 

i nputs J seeds . f erti 1 izer 1 "^^^^l^^g^ 3^°°^! g?^^^ ^l^, and pemanently 
farm lands such as ^^"land valley swamps, man ^ ^^^^ 
cultivated jiplands. , Some of the projects ha^^^ 

crops. Almost ill ^^e projects are trying offices, 
projects are al so^ "=^^JJJ"?„4Snf ve^fclfs a^^^^^ s 5)ich wll 1 eventual ly 
stores^ garages, etc, . ^^^^P^.^^^.^" o^ Of the however. Is to provide 

M:^^fi^l^^r(!!r^4^^^ posted out in^e 

countryside to woric with fanners. 
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project was specifically designed for peDple JJvirig in villages under 1,000 
pppulatipni making the target pbplilatibh ISOiOOO* The water supply goals for 
1979 were construction of 200 hand-dug wells (bucM*ti steel piilleyi and Ibek- 
able_ cover) to serve 3Mbb people at a ratio of one well /1 50 persons. The 
villagers were to contribute all the unslcilled labors sand and stanei meals 
and lodging for project staff. Village input covered approximately 20 percent 
of total cost. This project's simple bucket-pull^ well design^ initiated by 
two PCVs, was adojjted as_ the _natipn^^^^ standard by joint agrees of the HEP 
and the MOH^ The _we1 1 desi an cal 1 ed for compl ete 1 i ni ng from top to bottprn 
using a combination of cast-in-situ concrete, ferrocement plastering, and 
pre-cast concrete culvert pipe. (lADP Wells Progress Report, 1979.) 



The project was managed by_ Pey^ unti1__l983 when a Sierra Leonean engineer 
tbbk over. Counterparts often worked under PeVs rather than on an e^ual 
basis. Uhskilled laborers developed construction skills. Water supply 
prcgram technicians developed cbnstructibn and project organization skills 
through training and onM^he-job experience^ Women and children benefited frbm 
provision of cdnvehient water supplies. (Questionnaires.) 

Accomplishments for 1982 included 17 staff members trained, 15 wells «> 
completed and ten more near cdmpletiohj and_ water- related health education 
programs initiated in villages constructing wells. 

This project and those like it using self-help in community jjeveloptfieht 
boosted moral e and encouraged further projects by its success. The prbject 
staff's understanding of the culture and_ local language ability were as 
important as the technical skills needed. (Questibhnaires. ) 



MEP*s Rural Water Supply Program 

In 1976 the MEP's Water Supply division (WSD) started the Rural Water 
Supply Program focusing on smaller villages in rural areas. The program's 
goal was tb design and construct 25. rural village water systems by 1982; these 
systems would benefit a targeted pbpulatibh of 50j000 people* The program was 
supported by the EEG^ UNIGEF, Bathblic Relief Services {BRS), USAiD, Canadian 
University Service Overseas (euso),^ and U.S. Embassy Self-Help Fund. The 
first bbj^ctjves bf the Hater Supply Division were to sur^vey all existing 
rural village water systerBs^ pumps ^ arid wiells, arid tb submit a report to the 
MEP arid the Natibrial Rural Village Water Supply Gbninittee. (Program ' 
Description 1976.) , • 

Rura'i Water Supply Survey , the surv^ was carried but for twb basic 
purposes: (a) data wkr^^ needed to acquire outside fundfrigj arid (2) validatibri 
of the needs for rural water, suppi ^es was usef^^^^ in convincing MEP engirieers 
to' shift the focus from urban to rural water systems. The survey laid the 
groundwork for the establishment of the Rural Water Supply Unit in the MEP/WSD. 
(See page 123, ) 



The survey was conducted _bj!^ five Peace Corps Volunteers during the 1977 
wet seasbri ^heri the self-help labbr for their priiiary projects was riot 
available. Each PCV spent brie mbrith bri the surveys. PC/ISJ jnbriies were used 
tb suppbrt the survey experises^ tSee Apperidices^E.l arid E.^ for the survey 
repbrt arid the survey fbrni. ) (Rural Water Supply Survey, 1977.) 
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Provtticlar Village Water Supply Project (1976-78) 



Cbllabbratiqg agencies: Peac#_Cbrp_Si Hiriistry of Energy and Power (MEP)i EECp 

UNICEF, Catholic Relief Services (CRS)j. USAID, 
Canadian. University Service Overseas (CUSOji U,S, 
Embassy Self-Help Fund 



_ 111 1976,^ M^^^ Peace Corps engineers to work in the Minis- - 

try 's Provincial Vil lage Water Suppjy Prolect. Peace Corps could only recrpit * 
two new Volunteers frwn the United States so fcyn* Voljinte^ jiho were 
presently incqun try working i n other j)rx)grams^ were transferred to the^. water 

supply program. Of the six Volunteers entering the program, jVur were 

engineers. Volun^teer responsibilities were to d^ approval for 

a water system for a village, help procure third party donor support, and 
train and supervise a counterpart and local work force to cons tra^ the water 
system, the PCVs were to report to the Chief Engineer of the MEP. (Program 
Handing Over Notes, 1977.) 

Following a six-Week train ijig pr^ PCVs were posted to 

rural villages, and brfe Volunteer remained in Freetown to serve as the program 
cbbrdinatbri Each Volunteer was provided with a mbtbrcycle and petrol by the 

, MEP, arid brie MEP teehriicJari-iri-Jtrairiirig was assigned tb each PCV as counter- 

/part. (Water Survey, 1977, p. 10.) ^ 

In 1978^ PC/Sierra Lebrie cbmplaihed tb the government about lack of 
agreed funding for the water prbdects. Though the funds were budgeted j, there 
was difficulty getting them allocated to_ the projects or getting materials 
supplied. As a result, one Volunteer terniin^^ two PCvs were forced to 

delay projects three to four months because the funds/su^ not 
available. Peace Corps stated they would request no further Volunteers for 
the pro'^ram until the'situation was corrected. (Hafner Memorandum, dune 1978.) 



Collaborating agencies: Peace Corps ^ Ministry of Agriculture arid Forestry, 

World Bank, CARE, Plari Iriternatibrial 

^ _ , _ _ ' . _ _ 

In 1977, brie Volunteer assisted the librtherri lADP-Makerii (NIADP) in 
staridardizirig the model for the coastructibri bf 200 wells with an brigirial 
$50i000_ budget. He set up the wells office arid modi fied a design used by 
Peace Corps/Upper Vol tai^ iricbrpbrating features frbm the model used in the 
Easterri Regibri-K^ema IADP.__ This Voluriteer Wbte^ proposals to donor agencies 
arid _ rece^f yed ficmds for wells cbristructibri from CARE arid Plan Iriternatibrial. 
(Hafrier Iriter^ew^ 1983.) 

Iri 1978» a meatirig was held at the Water Supply Diyisibri of MEP to 
discuss health edUcatilbri pterials for the lADP wells grojects.j; In attendance 
i^ere represeritative? from CARE ^ the WlADP^ the Water Supply Division of MEP, 
WHOi HOH^ the Chrtiti an Health Assbciatibh of Sierra Leone ind Peace (lorps. 
Gbals bf the health educatiori comporierit were to teach villagers (primarily 
nbril iterate people) about water quail ty> water use, well maintenance, and 
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topics related to aTneJ-al sahttatldn. It was .i^Aojimended tha^^^^ 

a fimal commi tmeiifto participate in the maintenance and supervision of the 

well use; * >^ -= 

Health education was aimed at all sejments of the ^111^96 c^^^^^ 
lessons were to be PJ-esented by extension workers who wer^^^^^^^ In 
these communities. This project was sponsored J by 

Makenl. with support from Plan International and BARE Plan ^ntematlpnal w^^ 
in. charg^ conducting surveys.' AARE was responsible fOT 
education materliU. and a PCV served as graphics advisor. (Minutes of 
Meeting,. March 1978.) : 

The sLChedLuTe for Integrating the health education exponent was fs 
follows. In 1578, villages would be Purveyed and educayonal materials wouJd 
be dTafted and fleld-telted. in 1979, surveylJig »ould contln^^^ 
would be printed, and extension workers would be trained ^jn use of th^ 
materials. Then the lessons would be taught, followed by surveys and 
evaluations, in 1980. there would be follow-up: lessons, more surveys an^ 
evaluations, the final revisions, and final jjroject evaluation. -There were, 
in fact, delays In this schedule. ( lADP Progress Report, 1979. ) - . ■ 

PCV ReeruitHipnt an d Training. Volunteers recruited for the Sater supply 
projects in \m were males wltJy B.S, degnees In Erfglneerlng.^j^^^^^^ 
Engineering, or with sOme cdll/ge and several years o^ Sll |v of 

Only single male Volunteers were recruited at this time d^e to the ^^^^^^ 
the job. the heavy physical exertion involved, a^d the ^act that, in tradi 
tional Sierra Leonean society, women would-be considered unacceptable for this 
type of assignment. (TAG, 1978.) 

Eight Veluntesrs were rfe'crulted fo^ 1979, four wejls e ^^Ml 
evil fenqineers. Training Increased from six to eight weeks for T[aJ"ees 
and i ncl u5ed riechnlcal lomponent: survey 1 ng and mappi ^»^^r^^^ 
ogy. censtructlon methods, and communlty^develdpment tec^ 
Eri for a description of Sierra Leone's Village Based Training Scheme.) 

Sierra Lpone ^nd ^he Intern ational Wate r Supplj^^d Sanitation Peeadf 
Peac e Corps officially became Wived In the UH lnternat^^^ :>UPPA^ 
and sanitation Decade In April 1979. when representatives pw-«e1pat|d In m 
Ad Hoc-Committee which evolved Into the Natlpnal Adramlttee for the Water and 
Sanitltioroecade. The Coiinlttee. was chaired by the WH9^ Pr^Jf ,|tiSJav1nd 
Other representatives on th^ Committee tliejl^nls^^^ 
Power Health, Education. Development, and Agriculture, as welVaS th? yNDP^ 
Peace* Corps wrote the first draft of the proposal f '^'^l^;^^ 

manpower training^rjigram in Sierra Leone, as well as the Countr'y Report for 
Sierra Leone. (CMP FY1981.) 

The strate^ behind the manjoWer training proposal was that. with adequate 
numbers of manpower trained In the water and sanltatlo_n sectors, S_1erj-a Leor^ 
would be prepared to efficiently utilize "Decade" funds when they became 
-available. 

During a Seminar dn Environmental Ed Jcat15n^ 
1981. the water supply situation i a^Slerra «as 

tives from MEP/WSB, CARE, UNDP, PC. the lAOPs, WHO, and UNICEF. It was 
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pointed out that the Rlnistry of Energy arid Power was a relatively new Minis- 
try with almost nonexistent Infrastructure and critical financial constraints. 
To date^ urban water supply had been given priority, firinrarijy Inthe form of 
pipe-borhei treated water systems constructed by contract and funded largely 
by external assistance. (Technical Aspects—Rural Water Supply Meeting, 1981, 
p. 11.) 

The MEP's Rural Water Supply Program had limited external assistance 
which was neither comprehensive nor systematic in approach^ Peace 
with the assistance of various donors, constructed a number of gravity-fed 
systems. CRS,_ CARE, varloifs Ministries, and others had attempted limited 
activities. The water component of the_ M^^ I^P was the first large-scale 
attempt at rural water supply. Unfortunately, coordinatlbn and _ cooperation 
between the project and the Ministry was limited, and the results of this 
scheme seem to have been mfjced. It was a beginning, and it started a movement 
towards developing water supply in the rural sector. However ^ more comprehen- 
sive planning arid cbbrdiriatibri were necessary to improve results. 

In view of/ this need, the MEP, through the Natibrial Cbrmiittee for the 
Water and Sariitatibri Decade ^ requested. US assistance in the area of rural^ 
water supply. UUDP agreed to fund a field project In cohjupctibh with the 
Kenema lABP (KIADP) and to assist in eslablishihg a Rural Water Supply Unit 
within MEP's Water Supply Divi si bJl^ This unit would be rSfepdrisible for 
plaririirig arid eobrdihatirig all rural water supply activities thrbughdut the 
eburitry. The UNDP provided two staff members {former PCVs) for the hew unit. 

The Ministry called on all donors to join together, in this effort. T^^ 
objective was to develop a comprehensi ye program wit^^ 

T, e projram was to be preceded by envjronmentaj education and followed by 
maintenance; it Was to_ include a water quality analysis program. ^ This was ari 
ambitious and costly project^ and required a great deal of iri^ermiriisterial 
cooperation to utilize the limited resources available. ' 

The Water Supply Divisiiri was to be^ iriivblved in the plaririirig bf all rural 
water activities. The Rural Water Supply Uriit (RWS^Jj^ set up in 1980 ^ would 
coordinate the various prbjeets arid^ where possible^ provide key technical 
persbririel to assure implemeritatibri.. 



Rural Water Supply Unit rRWSUl/MEP— IWP-^PC Projects (l98ci-present) 

Collaborating agencies: Peace Corps, UNiCEI=', UNDP j 

A new program was devised in 1980 by the RWSU inj collaboration with the 
lADPs of seven provinces and_ Peace Corps. The emphasis in water supply 
shifted from construction of pjped-water systems in medium-sized towns and 
villages to hand-dugwells in smaller villages. ThiJ signaled a shift in PBV 
recruitment for water-supply technicians from engineers to general ists, 
includirtg women, who would be_ skill -trained. (CMP /FY! 981 . ) Peace Corps also 
provided health education advisors, the first pf which were ribri-matrixed 
spouses of water supply techniciaiis. (The team .Work of the cbtiples Was so 
effective that PC/SL now recruits for couples-brilyi) 
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While the RWSU was responsible for the des1gn^_ supervision, and evalua- 
tion of national rural water supply efforts, tJie lADPs served as the 
itnplementihs arm for rural water supply construction, the J W)Ps provided 
staffs vehicles and maintenance^ gasoline^ and construction, materials. The 
following chart illustrates the relationships of the participating parties. 
(Rural Water Supply Prddect Plan^ 1982.) 



MEP Water Supply Division 



Health Eduction 
Coordinator — 



Rural Water Supply Unit 



itural Water Supply Projects 



Health Education S 
Extension Teams 



Pev Education 

-Advisor 



pev Wells 
Technician 



lABPs /IRDPs 



Wells 

Cobrdihator 



! Cdnstruction 
Teams 



The project's objectives were to provide safe drinking water by the year 
1990 for communitiesof from 160 to 2^009 inhabitants and to train ah erivlrbn- 
mental health committee in _each_ village. The committee would brga^^^ village 
participation in well construction and instruct and supervise villagers" use 
and maintenance of the well. j 



In 1981, the National Committee for the Water and Sanitatibn Decade 
approached the government for assistance in developing a system fbr helping 
village people understand theessen^^ of clean water and sanitatibn. The Cbm- 
mittee recognized the Importance of implementing such a^ system, jjarticularly 
as numerouA construction projects were about tb begin. The GOSt requested Jihd 
was j)rovided with a UMieEF cbnsultaht whb prbpbsed the establlshmeht of a 
National Secretariat and prbgram^ in the area of eriyirdnmental education. 
(Motes from Environmental Edueatibh/ Rural Water Supply Seminar^ 1981.) 

A limited pilot scKeme was proposed for the four areas where rural water 
supply prbjects were being Impletftented. Environmental Education, Coor^ 
and Assistants Were tbbe selected^ and workshops, followup visits, and visual 
aids brgariized. UNICEF agreed to finance the Committee "^s J)_i_lot proposal. 
(See Appendix E. 3 for guidelines Issued for the Environmental Health Edueatibh 
cbmpbrierit of the National Rural Water Supply Projects. ) 

In July, the Water Supply Division of MEP tw^ respbhsibility for the 
pilot, scheme. . District Environmental Coordinators and their prbgranis were 
brought under the umbrella of the water prbjects becomi rig respbrisible to the 
prbject Water Coordinatbr. When the prbv1rice hbst1^ri§ the pilot scheme pointed 
out that^ there were rib budgeted furias for erivirorifnental sanitation activ 
the UNDP Representative offered the opinion that either funds should be 
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obtained for these activities or the number of wells should be decreased to 
allow the eddcatibh aspect to flihcti bh. 

Water Coordinators reported that when well-digging progress was slow due 
to financial restraints and late arrival of equipment, the delays had their 
positive side^ in that sanitation education then took place along with the 
cdhstructidn of pit latrines and compost pits. 

A survey of accomplishments from March to Novem^^ 19B1 revealed health 
education activities including 18 workshojjs^ numerous surveys and fbllow-up 
visits. One area had difficul ties_ when the Health Education Bbbrdiriatbr and 
the Water Coordinator haddifferent understandings of their roles and authbr- 
ity, which Jed to the Health Education Coordinator being replaced^ 

In 1981, there were five PCY well technicians, and thr^e_ environmental 
education Volunteers in this project; in 1982, there were four Volunteer 
water-supply technicians and three health educatibh advisors. (Morrow Cable, 
December 1982.) 

As of this writing^ it can be reported that 40 to 60 wells are construc- 
ted annually per lABP project area with as many health coifinittees formed and 
functioning. Thoughi the erivironmehtal sahitatibh edlicatibn cdmponent was not 
part of the original prbgram design^ it has received increasing emphasis by 
all parties and has tecbraethe critical factbr in water supply maintenance 
after construction. (CMP FY1983. ) 

Since 1981, a few bf the projects have been experimenting withassjstin 
participating villages In latrine cbhstruction by providing latrine slabs once 
a hble hasL been dug. Accdrdin^ td APCD Morrow (Ms^y lp3)i^ these efforts have 
Set with limited success as the latrine component is not a priority issue. 
The MEP is initiating pilots of various latrine designs (primarily the 
ventilated improved, pit {VIPj privy) in an effort to establish national 
standards for latrine construction and maintenance.^ This wbrk at the Ideal 
level is coordinated by the health education teams of each unit. 

Piloting of hahdpumps i^s al^b a hew devJldpment within the ^program. 
UNieEF has donated 25 India Mark II_ handpumps. The biggest problem wixth these 
pumps, says Mbrrbvt, is that the villagers will be able td perfonn onlif ^im^ted 
maintenance, and at present db not have an adequate maintenance program 
designed nor the ability to carry one dut. Until this can be resolved, pump 
installation is being restricted. 

A long-term gbal for the prdgram is to install handpumps oh all wells. 
Partly for this reason^ MEP is requestinj that all wells be dug to a standard 
design. Stahdardizatidn will allow, handpumps to be installed nationally at a 
later date when the maintenance program is operational. 

Standardization is a critical issue witMn the prog^^^ The MEP hbpes tb 
standardize well design, 1 itrine cqn^structi on components, maintenance sched- 
ules ^ and the water quali^ j^rogram formal 1 ongoing water and sanitatibh activ- 
ities in the country. (These include missionary effbrts, secondary activities 
bf PCVSi etc.) In addition^ MEP would like tb set up a mobile team which 
cduld assist Individual efforts in water and sanitation by providing technical 
advice and consultation. (Morrow, May 1983.) 
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Morrow adds that the HEP 1s also considering J en^ 
buckets, etc.. to assist villagers in build ng ^elr own wells tp^^^^^^ design. 
The villagers could dig as deepl5^ as possible any hen when^t^^^^^ 
working In the area, use more sophisticated equipment to deepen the weii. 

A new component of the program Is that oLj^ter J^^"*? fund^Sreelobifi 
Of all wells In all project areas has bejun^, ^"A 

water testing units In 1984. UNDP maiy provide an additional two units. 

Volunteer recruitment criteria 1983 for water supplx^^^^^ 
Included three months' experience In community/school ^l^te^l soc1|l service 
aft vltles and arS^esseVlnterest^ '"^!^S"^^^;^nS 
Ity prombtl bh of potable water on a village level, friteria a^iso inciuaea 
eSh^ two years' full-time experience In general cons ti-uct1 on maso^^^ 
Sh^. br plumbing or a B.A./B.S. degree In any discipline with three months^ 
Ixperiene^ % geniraT construction, masonry. f^rpentfY. or Pl"mb1n9^ Heam 
EduStlon Advisors were to have: (a) a ^f^^S ^n Soc al ^W^rl^-f^f^f 
or Gommunlty Development, (b) a B.A./B.S. degree 1 H any ^^/^-^l^^^^^^ 
demonstrated interest in conSunlty organization commun1|y service. .^^^ two 
full -time experience In cbramunlty of social service organizations, or 
fSf viS^rvolunyr ex?e^^^^^^^^ 

thin iitlsfled wfth Volunteers recruited with these quallf^^^^^^ 

that their Chief strengths are in tteir ent^^^ fresh ouUook willingness 

to confront difficulties, and organizational skills. (BMP FY1983.) 



HEALTH PRdfiRAM 

Before 1977^ Pea<;e Corps did not participate In prograjning ^It^L^the 
Min slrv of Health's Public Health Division, in the early 1960s. t*e PG/SL 
med ca'^rogrlr^onslst of doctors and niirses. ,The Director of^^^ 
thereafter did hot want Volunteers with less than professional qualifications, 
(Pe/St Briefing Paper* 1977.) 

The Peace Corps health program had been characterized by Individual 
Volunteirs aling l vaTlety of useful but unc^^^^^ 1nse?vicl 
instructing state-enrolled rural health assistants^ jjrovidljg ^Inser^^ 
train?og to hospital Uboratory technicians fg77*\'here le^ ?0 

Health's School for Hospital Laboratory Technlctans. In 19// tnere were 
PCVs in such medical roles as Individual placefflentiy. 

In 1975 and 1976. there was one PC prograSneAfor ^grje^^^^ ig7V''"the 

APCD/RD. then with supervision responslbl 11 tUs for 6,nly |^^ 
time for new prbgram developnent. jHafner Interview, 1 9|3. ) Llt^ has been 
Dointed out (Piraguay Case Stud? that with more than a J^-^o ' Yolunteery 
Itaff ratio, th "programmer can^alntaln^e^^^^^ programs but has Uttle time 
available to Create or develop new programs i 3 

Peace Corps relations with Ministry of Health (MOH) persomi^^ 
anH In November 1977. preliminary discussions were held with the Chief Med1?Jl 
5?flJ?r. WH^and Pea« Corps regarding a public health program. In January 
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1978 the LTberlan Peputy Minister of__H_e_alth_was^^1nvl^^^^^ 
reported results of the successful Peace Eorps/blberl a public ^e^aUH P'^gS^ff 
to the Sierra Leone Chief Medical Offlceri. Foil owl rig this P»'e^entat1 on, PC/St 
was alven permission to work with the M0H in developTng tje Rural Health 
Development Project. Ei ght months 1 ater. Volunteers for this new public 
health project arrived. (Rural Health Development Project Plan, 1978, p. 3;) 



It Project (1978-present) 

;e611aborati rig agencies: Peace Corps* Ministry of Health, Catholic Relief 

Services (CRS), WHO, UMICEF 

Although health problems were ranked second Iri PC/St prb^raiimi rig prior- 
ity, after food productiOrii as a new program the Rural Health Development 
pSject was giVin highest priority by PC/St. Eight ski 11 -trained^ Volunteer? 
(STVs) arrived in September 1978 for the new project. It was anticipated that 
this new project would complement the water supply project which was then 
shiftirig emphasis from water supply systems to prbmdting small village wells. 
CCouritry Analysis Summary, 1977, p. 3.) 

The previous GOSL public health emphasis had been on enforcement of 
regulatioris rather than educatlori. Peace Corps' project goals by 1980 were to 
improve the understandlnj of good public health practices of ?,00p villagers. 
Improve environmental sanltatiori coridltibris Iri 80 villages in the Southern 
Province, improve the skills and trairiirig af eight Sanitary^ Overseers, and 
improve the lines of coramunlcatiori arid field supervision of MOH officials 
working in rural villages. (Project Plan, 1978. p. 4.) 

Objectives for 1978-79 ihcljided: community health Assessmerits arid sur- 
veys completed in 80 villagesi 50 yi 11 age sanitation coMttees _establ1^^^ 
with each conmittee having selected its first three j^vlronraental sanitation 
projects and writteri the appropriate by-laws for themrBO yV^fSe sanitation 
projects completed; in-service training for ten xhi&fdom ^Sanitapr^ Ov^erseers 
provided; on^the^job training provided for School of J^giene^ students; 800 
home visits made; and 25 wells, 190 latriries^ 20 clothes washing areas. 50 
garbage pits, and ten school cisterris ebristrticted. 

Volunteers were assigried as Public Health Inspector Aides ^o would 
assist vlllasers In establishirig village health committees and assist them in 
meeting the project's objectives. 

As part of the project. Peace Corps was also discussing^ health progra^^ 
ming possibilities with -fhe Christiari Hospital Association of Sierra beone. 
the "umbrella" orgarilzatiori represeritirig all mission medical facilities^ By 
1?79. the project was supported by CRS grants. U.S. Embassy Self-Help Fund, 
and various missiori hospitals. 

The M0H actively participated in pre-service trairii rig. provided petrol, 
and supported the project as much as possible even though resources were 
limited. To monitor the project. Volunteers filled out monthly reports and 
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held monthly meetings with Ihe P^mm^tfi iiSd the District Health Superin- 
tendent. (Prbjeet Summary Sheet, CMP FY1978.) 

There was to be particular emphasis on the Involvement of women.. Women 
in rural viTf ages gIneAlly did not fully understand the concepts of personal 
hygiene propernutritibnrih and child care, proper hiwan waste disposal, 
hfi en?6 marlfet p?act1ce^. or the dangers in PjJl^^^^^f J"^ "f ^^J^^- 
wSen were Public Health Inspectors. Assistants, A^des. «"l S|nitai-y Overseers 
4n cio^^a%pr»rtk althoiiah there were two Sierra beoaean women in ttie ^"011^ 
HealthTnspecto'V cSr^^^ School of Hygiene. HOH agreed to recruit two 

femate PeVs on a pilot basis. Graduates from the School Of Hygiene were to be 
assigned as PeV counterparts. 

Progress of the project is shown In the following chart. 



le&r 
1979 



i98e 



1981 



Sdlunteer Volunteer Role/ 
Numbers Recrui 

17 (10 Public Health Inspector Aides 
addi- (PHI); M.P.H. or B.S. in PUb- 
tional) lie Health, Health Education, 

Nutrition, Home Eebhemics, or 

Biological Sciences 

1 Envirohmerital Health Inspector 
to teach Water supply^ envir- 
onmental sanitation, health 
education at School of Hygiene- 
Freetown; Sanitary Engineer or 
B.S. /M.S. In Public Health or 
Environmental Health 

8 {addi- Community Health Worfeers/ 
tidhal PHI Aides 



15 



Efforts and 

Accofflpl 1 s hment s 



Community Health Workers/ 
PHI Aides/EhvirOnmental 
Health Instructor 



Designed and implemented needs 
assessments; organized village 
health copiittees; constructed 
demonstration latrine and wen 
projects; gave secondary em- 
phasl s to nu tri tl oh edueati Oh 
and maternal/child health.* 

Trained 16 counterparts; held 
60 health workshops; organired 
165 village health coinmiti. .s; 
constructed: 60 wells. 45 vil- 
lage irnprovefflent prglects, 372 
Village sanitation projects^** 



*TAe, 1980. 
**eMP FY1982. 
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1982 



18 ebramtinlty Health Workers/ 
PHI Aides 




1985 



"Planned" 



Devel op capael of 180 » 000 
people 1200 vllla|es In the 
SbutH^ 50 In the North, and 
50 In the East) to provide 
for themselyes: clean water. 



proper sanitation, protein- 
adequate diet. 



Yearly expansion of the project was cbntlngejft upon avallabnity of motor- 
cycles for Volunteers, adequate resources for latrine and well construction 
(UNieEF, WHO, arid GRSL were assisting), and available counterparts, since not 
all chiefdbma had PHIs assigned. Other challenges included inadequate PEV 
language skills wWch hampered surveys, petrol shortages, and lack of per diem 
for counterpart PHIs. (CMP FY1981.) ; 

in 1982, Conitiunity Health Worker pre^servlce trairiirig included learning 
how to organize health committees and to work through these coFntmttees to im- 
prove village sanitation. Trainees studied diseases related to poor sanita- 
tion, public health law in Sierra Leone, contamination of water sources, 
ihsectSi and vectors. Practical exercises included cbriductlng a sanitation 
survey and constructing latrines, drylnj racks, and cbmpbst fences. Training 
in 1983 for fifteen PCTs was to incorporate ten MOH trainees. {Mbrrbw Letter, 
January 1983. ) 



A6RieULTijRE 

Peace Cbrps Vblunteers had worked in agriculture and rural /chief dbra 
development since 1962. In the first half of the 1970s, PeaM Corps 
Wanagement Unit for Rural Development also Incl tided agnicuUure, These two 
program areis Included all of the water activities. A PC Rural Development 
Officer (RDO) was generally responsible for the develbpment and cbbrdination 
bf PCV participation in rural development programs bf the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, Works, Social Welfare, ahd.jrrade and 
industry. (CMPFY1976.) 



♦HOH/PC Health Program Annual Report, 1983* 
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Rice is the staj^le food of_ Sierra Lebneans, but in the early 197Qs the 

country Was not self-sufficient in rice productions If fully developed^ 
inland valley swamps had tl^^ potential to meet national rice reqtii remeh ts^ but 
at the J;ime only 25 percent of the total swamp acreage was cultivatedi 
(development of Inland Valley Swamps^ p. 2.) -y' 

The swamps were scat^^ over the country ^ malcihg it possible to 

involve the local people in the development of -the swamps-^h-^thei*^ 
Bevelbpment of inland swamps did Jibt require the use of expensive machinery; 
most of the work could be done by hand with simple tools. 

the traditional system of cultivation of these valley swamps Used no 
water control ^ rib fertilizer^ and Ibw-yielding varieties^ These practices had 
to be changed if prbduclibo was to increase. In particijlar^ complete cdritrb^ 
of water was essential for a successful inland valley swamp development 
program. 

Water control required clearing all vegetatidnj stumping* dijging, of 
drainage channels or realiffiiri3 existing streams to facilitate flow of water* 
bunding, and simple irrigation by gravity. The purpose was to control the 
depth of water on the rice field. 

The following proiects_ in the ajrjculture sector derons^^^^^ 
tive role of water* activities in an integrated approach to rural corm 
de vel opment and bette r heal th throuah bette r nutri ti on. At the tinw of this 
writing^, agricultural extension teone spend 86 percent of 
their time on irH systems and planning for swamp development. These 

Volunteers also assist in construction of v4^+age wells for the national rural^ 
water supply prograni as a secondary activity. (Watkins Interview, October 
1983.) 



AgHctiVtural ExteasidJI Project {1971 -present) 



Coll abdrating agencies: Peace Corps* Ministry of Agriculture and Natural 

Resources, International, bevel ofwient. Authority (IDA), 
World Food Program, Catholic Relief Services (CRS), 
U.S. Embassy Self-Help Fund 



In 1974, with 18 Agricultural Extension yolunteers. Peace Corps, in 
collaboration witti the Ministry of Agriculture and_ Naitu r^^^ Resources (MANRl, 
began a program to teach new_ irrigation arid drainage methods and rice cultural 
practices to subsistence level farmers work the inland valley swamps. {CHP 
FY1974. ) These Volunteers were in addition to four PCFs already working in 
the ISA-financed Integrated Agriculture Project, a $4 railllbn scheme to devel- 
op inland valley swamps, cacao production^ and the cultivation of oil palms. 

That year^ Vdlunteer efforts successfully developed 480 acres of 
swampland with yield increases of twice and,_ in some cases^ four times the 
previous output. This excellent recor-d was attributed to_ the fact_ that PCVs 
were working with organ tzations, such as the World Food Program, Tikonko 
Agriculture Extension Center, and MAMR/iOA Eastern Area which provided tools 
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and incentives (credit or food) Jb fanners, working with.Peys. ,i^P^PO';\«|^i 
the U.S. Embassy Self-Help Fond was Hlgti. CRS also contributed. (CMP FY1975r} 

' GbSL increased its support for this pfograffl to one-thl'ld pe total 
required for all supplies and equipment. T5*d MANR Senior Agriculture Of fjceri 
were assigned as technical advisors for Peace Corps' incountry PST and as 
supervisors of the new agriculture PCVs. An office ir the Ministry was 
provided for the PE R00. PCV housing was also provided. (CMP FY1974.) 

The 1974-79 National Plan gave agriculture the highest priority, and 
Peace Corps programming did^. tool. With 20 Volunteers in the sector in January 
1975, a request was placed for 40 trainees for the fall. Peace Corps planned 
to diversify its agriculture program to develojj related agricultural systems 
in i<ater supply* drainage, and sanitation, as well as storage* drying* and 
milling facilities. 

The PC/SL agricultural extension program had grown frbiii the "scatter-gun" 
approach to agricultural development involving littlt material support in the 
early 197ds, to a program with well-defined Vblinteerrespdnsi bill ties 
supported by GbSL and third party funding sources in 1978. ^uring that seven 
year period, PCVs had assisted 2,500 small -Holding farmers to construct 
irrigation and drainage systems covering apprbximately 4^000 acres^ assisted 
farmers in doubling rice yields; stimulated vegetable^ Mtj and tuber 
production by Introducing alternate cropping and crop rotation; constructed 
over 20 grain-storage arid farmer-brgariizatiojn centers to assist J n marketing 
farmer produce; supervised the plaritirig of thousands of fruit trees as, cash 
crops for farmers arid in school ag/science projects; helped train over 1^0 
Sierra Lebriean exterisibri agerits (an additional 30 were trained alongside PCVs 
during pre-service training); helped to oraanize, find furidirig f bhi^ arid super- 
vise various cbmmUriity develbpment projects including piped village water 
systems arid water well construction; initiated a nationail Ministry _of 
Agrieultur-e newsletter; and wrote a manual on rice prbductibri fbr extensibn 
agents. This Agricultural Extension Project is an acclaimed success model for 
Africa. (Prbject Summary Sheet, 1978.) 

In 1978^ there were 49 Volunteers iri agricultural exterisibri* assigned to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Besburces. Volunteer qualificatlbns 
ranged from a B.S. in any agricultural field with or wUhbut expeHerice, to no 
degree with farm experience fbr at least four years. All PCVs «rere to be 
single; four could be wbmen. Tralriirig ebrisisted bf riine weeks incouri try with 
120 hours of KHo (the dbroi riant local lariguage), cross-cultural orientation, 
and techriical pr^iaratibri iri water-cbritrol methods and improved rice cultural 
methods. (TAC, 1978.) 

Vmbrig many activities in 1978, Vol unteer-s supervised the desigri arid con^ 
strut on bf water cbntrol systems on 1,000 acres of swarapl arid arid they tbbk 
mbre thari 120 farmers on field tr«ips to introduce them to new rice-growing 
techriiqUes arid water-control systems in use by bther fariijers. (Prbject 
Suntnary Sheet* 1978.) 
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( 1 97 9-p resent) 

ebllabdratihg agencies : Peace Corps * Ministry of Agri culture and Forestry i 

CatHolIc Relief Services (CRS) 



in 1979, Volunteers were still agriculture extensiohistSi but served in 
the newly-created Small Fanners Project under the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry (MAP), formerly MANR. The project was administered by a ste^nng 
conwlttee composed of an MAF Officer (a National Gbbrdlhatdr)* the APCD^Ag, 
and the CRS project officer. (CRS was the primary funding agency.) (CMP 
FY1981.) 

Thirty-two PC^s and one MAF Agric Instructor (A. L) were assigned 

to the project, which started In the Southern and Eastern Regions, Project 
A. I.s (Peace Corps and WtfJ wei^e assigned to a Chlefddro or section of a 
chiefdom^ They were responsible for recrultljig Interested farmers; granting 
them toors and Pt 488 Food for Work to enable them to construct Irrigation 
control structures In their swamps; surveying their cleared swamps; j)egg1ng 
the drains and bunds; supervlslna the work to see that It was being done 
properly; teaching farmers how to better prepare their land for rice cultiva- 
tion; supplying loans for seed rice and when needed, fertilizer loans; teach- 
ing farm families how to grw Hce effectively under Irrigated conditions; 
introducing improved means of weeding* harvesting, threshlnj, winrtowing, 
tying, and storing rice; and advising farmers on marketing: their surpluses.^ 
They also worked with entire farm families to introduce Improved varieties of 
other staple crops arid teach riew cultural practices. They helped farmers fdrth 
associations that could help them meet rieeds collectively which they could not 
meet Individually. (CMP FY1981.) 

The A.I.s did-a^ll «f these-jQbs jilth MeSsI^^ of trainee MAF agro- 
techrilclaris. Graduates of ajrjcultural training centers were assigned to PCVs 
as counterparts for a period not to^xceed two yearsi Vbluriteers had one to 
three agrotechnlclans assigned to them. (CMP FY1981i) 

Recruiting criteria for agricultural exterisldri agerits In 190) were the 
same as those for 1978-79, with the exception that nm ten could be women and 
there could be one married couple. The training period had Increased to ten 
weeks of Iriterislve techriical^ exteJLsldri, lariguage, and cross-cultural training 
in a rural village site. (TAC^ 1980.) 

Si rice the Small Farmers Project was so successful. It was exparided In 
1980 to cover the eritire couritry. CRS planned to fund the project for another 
three years. 

Startlrig Iri 1980^ Voluriteers were to provide on-the-job tralritrig 
technical arid exterislori fields to 100 agrotechnlclans per year and work with 
1,000 farmers each year to develop over 1,500 new acres^ of Irilarid valley 
swamps, Iri particular^ Peace Corps j)lanned to target femal e farmers_ for 
extension efforts In yegetabje and rice prdductlbrii Hbmeh^ who did half the 
agricultural work, had received little technical assistance frojn the MAF 
extension service. Peace Cbrps warited to Iritroduce time- and labor-saving 
implements and practices tb^ thes^ wbiiien. By directing their efforts at the 
gardening which womeri did. Peace Corps aimed to Increase both women s incomes 
and the nutritlorial cbnterit of their families' diets. (Project Summary. 1978.) 
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In 1981* the agHcultur-e program, jilth j^lmost, entirely skill-trained 
Vbiyhteers doing extension work _1n _ssam|)_ r1ce__cal*1vat16n, accounted _ for 
alinost one-third of PC/SL's Votuntee^rs. _ it had become a successful mbdeT In 
general 1st prograBinlng. The Volunteers' scope ^of Wor* had expanded from 
extension work In Inland valley swamp^rlce development alone to tnelude other 
cropsj as well as work In forming fanners associations. Female Vblurtteers had 
brought a new orientation toward working with female farmersi {BMP Review^ 
1979.) 



In 1982 the Snail Farmers Project Involved 460 families in extension 
activities affecting 600 acres, 300 of which were developed that yeari 



eommanll^r Swamp Development Prodeet IZSGP) 

The ebiimuhity Swamp Development Project (C^^^ begun in 1979^ operates 
within the structure of the Smajl Farmers Project, but works with village 
self-help I greUps for the development of communal swamps and rice production to 
benefit the ebninuhity. CCMP FY1983.) 

In 19i2, the project established 2b new conmunlty swamps^^i^^^^^ 
acres arid 800 farm families; continued development of 80 acres Involving 1,000 
farm familiisj trained 25 agrotechncians: and established self-help committees 
In all 50 CSOP villages. 

PC/SL anticipates that by 1985 there will be little need fbr PCVs in 
swamp development, due to Increased participation by Sierra bebheahs. 



PEACE eORPS/SiERRA LEONE 



All watfr and sahltati oh projects require the villagers to provide 
unskilled labor and local materials for cohstructlbn. In addition, two cqm- 
muhi ties have effective ehvlrbhmehtal sanitation education jjrojrans which work 
with villagers tb establish community partlclpatioiL In construction and 
maintenance. In \these programsj^ villagers select committee members^ are 
trained to educateXand organize the community during siting, construction, and 
maintenance phases.' The education programs are now expanding Into latrine 
cbrtstructibn and water quality activities. (Morrow, May 1983.) 

_ _ \ " ' 

Conaboratlon 

yqlunteers were Inyolved In projects supported fey Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Ministry of Energy and Powers Ministry of Wdrt:!^ the 
Health, Ministry of SocialvJJelfare, UNDP, WHO, UNICEF^ CARE, CRS, missign 
hospitals, FAO/WFP, AID, EEG, CUSQ, the World Bank, IDA, and the Federal 
Republic of Sermahyi 
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Government tiilnlstfles, Peace Corps, and representatives of ttie p6P 
worked together in determini^f water and sanitation needs, the development of 
Irifrastructurei and project Implementation, the IDA and EEC funded Integrated 
Agricultural Development Projects which provided an Infrastructtire with * 
material support in which PCVs successfully worked. 

Ministry officials at all levels work directly with PeVs^ supervising 
them, making site visits, attending monthly meetings with them. GOSl 
officials help in |jre-serv1ce and in- service training and keep program staff 
appraised of problems and accomplishments. (CHP FY1983. ) 



Sierra bebne uses the village-based training model (see Appendix E. 4), 
selecting small rural towns/VJllSges as trainihg sites to expose trainees to 
the typical Sierra Leoneari lifestyle and to assist then in learning the local 
language. Each year new rural Village sites are seiected to promote wider 
exposure of Peace Corps' programs and to develop the infrastructure of the 
sites through "hahds-ori" training related to construction of wells, latrines, 
and compost pits. Thus* from the beginning, trainees; learn to work in a 
Sierra Lebriean ehVirbhmenti living with a family and wsfting with local 
resources i 

The agricultural technical training is based on a model from the 
International Institute of Tropical Agriculture,^ The extension training has 
been produced from the experience of J/qlunteers, using hands-on activities. 
The technical manual for swamj) development and rice production, the extension 
manual, and field book were al 1 produced by PCVs. Wealth training has 
sometimes been held jointly with Peace Corps/tiberia. (CMPs FYip, 

In 1979, all rural development and health Yblunteers^ wert trained r brie 
prograrn. Previpuslyj trainees had been trained in small isolated groups of 
two to six- -engineers, nurset, health educati on ebnmuni^y health workers * ; 
mechanics , or hygiene^ instructors. In 1 980^ Si erra Lebrieans moved i nto 
training positions formerly held by PCVs, sUCh as prbjeCt ^manager and site 
administrator. 

PE/Sb would like tb haVe additibnal -in-service technical training and is 
sbl lei tirig^ coll abbratibn from WASH for a sanitation workshop to be hejd In 
Nbvember 1983. PC/SL also plans to request workshops in spring capping, 
hahdpUmpSi and fainfatl harvesting. 

HOtiien in Development (Wlb) 

Women are participants^n all environmental activities and are 

members of village health committees. They participate in all deeisibn-making 
processes, including siting of wells. They also serve as merab€frs bf well 
maintenance committees. Wonen a^re the primary targets bf health education 
activities and are the direct beneficiaries of a safes adequate, more ebriveri- 
ient supply of potable water. (CHP FY1983.) 

Women are not primary beneficiaries of agricultural ej^tension because 

women do not have land tenure* in fact ^ a larger crop may simply Increase the 
work load bf the wbmen in the family, as th^ are responsible for harvesting 
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and thresHlfigi The larici tenure system Inhibits the Imprpveinent of this sltua- 
tlbrti This priajeet^es assist women In Impfovlng their families' nutrition 
through kitchen garaens made possible by the Irrigation systems. (d'Malley, 
Status Report on WID.) 

Volunteers formed the Female Extension Workers (FW support ji^oup to 
Improve the role of women In the Small Farmers Prolect. A numljer ^ Hip 
conferences have been designed and implemented by Volunteers. A HID commit 
Is networking with local women's organizations to serve as resources for 
village woriiin. (CMP FY1983J , 

Female PCVs are serving in all capacities in the projrafn, from regional 
project managers to environmental education workers. In FY83, PE/St will 
actively recruit married PCVs to work jts teams in regional lADPs. (Sierra 
Leone Rural Water Supply Project description, 1982.) 
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ftUAtYSIS* 



Peace eorps water supply activities have a long History in Sierra Leone; 
tffe introdaction of sanitation and health edUcatibnactJvities is more recent, 
in general, these programs illustrate a successfuf Peace Corps integrated pro- 
gramming approach in water Supply, sahitatidh, health education^ and attrition. 



Aspects Cdhtributihg to Project Successes 

t the gdyernment df Sierra Leone was very supportive 

the initial stages of Volunteer involvement in water supply projects* 
Althdugh thfre were problems arising from the weak orgSniza^^^^^ 
structure df some ministries* overall support by the government for 
these prdjects was evident. \ ' 

•f . ' _\ _ . __ ■ _ - , 

i CdUhterpart training was built into the water-supply program. Skills' 
were passed on to local personnel who could then carry on the wric 
independently. * f ) ; ; 

i At the village level, training was conducted in maihtaihihg hahdpumps. 

_ _ 3 _ _ 

the village water supply survey cdndu^ by Peace Corps ^unteers 
provided a basjs for detenhihihg water heeds in rural arfeas and 
supported fund-raising efforts with interhatidnal ddndrs. 

• * __ . ____ _______ 

t Village self-help and eoritributidns df locally avail able_.mate 
were cbhdHibhs of Peace Corps ihvdlvemeht in water supply projects. 

t Sdtside furtdihg for lADPs provided w^l-run and supported jjrojects, 
making it possible fdr Vdlunteers to ^contribute the village water 
supply cdmpdileht. 

t The eventual transfer of all water supply projects to the Hi nis try of 
Energy and Power (MEP) helped to clarify the chain of command in this 
sector. ' _ 

t The establishment/ of the l*atibna] Cdiririittee for the Ihternational 
- Water and Sanitation Becade with Peace Corps participatidh contribu- 
ted to water and sanitation programming efforts. 

t The eventual intrbduetibh of sanitation and health education 
components to Peace Corps activities expanded the benefits of these 
activities, to cbmmuriitieSi 



*By Joseph Gadek and Diana Talbert 
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• The establisBnient of the Rural Water Supp^ D1 vision In the MEP pro- 
vided a cbllabbratlrig unit with goats similar to Peace Corps' In 
water/sanitatlbri* I 



i Volunteers helped establish community health committees in many 
villages wKereby the villages conducted their own needs assessment 
and prioritized their development projects. 

• Good lihguage training enabled Volunteers to live and work effec- 
tively in the rural areas. 

i Sierra Leone's village-based training, was__su_cc^^^ in preparing 
Volunteers and developing villages at the same time. 



• Peace Corps/Sierra Leone ha_d__a Jow_ypl^nteer--to-staff ratio in 1977,# 
providing opportunity for strong, innovative programming efforts. 



• Peace Corps/Sierra Leone was adept «tt recrii ting general ists or j3rd- 
fessionals as appropriate for the role requirerherits. Prdgrammilig was 
flexible. 



Aspects Hindering J^rbject Successes 



• Initially, there wereL several different ministries engaged in activi- 
ties tb-P'^bvide rural and urban areas with clean water and sanita- 
tibh. Prbdect admihinration was difficult with so many areas of 
respbrisibility to coordinate. 

i Women were not conscientiously_ recruited until wel^l into the Peace 
Corps health educatipn/enyironmental sanitation progra^^ ribr were 
women addressed directly as the beneficiaries of these projects. 
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From Background Notes: Togo , United States Department of State, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, March 19B1. 
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jS eography 




CdiiMTRY BACKGROUND* 



the 



a couatry of 56.606 sq. km (21.853 
niT.)i IS only 160 km (160 mi.) wide at 
broadest pojrit. The terrain consists 
primarily of two savanna plains regions 
separated by a southwest-northeast range of 

hi 11 S; 

_ _Togo's climate is tropical. The south is 
humid, with temperatures ranging between 
230C and 3206 (75OF-90OF). In the 
north, temperature fluctuations are 
greater— from 18oe to more than 380C 
(65OF-100OF). 



Pedpje 



The rjopulation of 
'iUdl growth rats of 2. 



logo was estimated 
/7 percent. 



in 1979 to be 2.5 million, with 



an 



variat?EnI''in*'c.n'*r'''"^^°" Republic crT Togo is very uneven due to 

variations in soil, terrain, and water availability. Senerallv Dooulation i< 

wateri-s'avli ."hf'' ^°"tii- "owever. 1" some areas'^'ia ^^fnoJlh She're'potab e 
water is available, population density reaches 200 to 300 per square kilometer 
ki 1 omet.r'"'THl i Popul ation densi ty is often 1 ess ' tSan' l 5 p^r square 

vl ?evs ha. l^Jnf^ft^U^^T^''''^^^ blindness") in some river 

vn aals fh^ r^H^'f^^^^ t° ^^'e abandonment of 

villages. The^e differences refUct disparities which have historic and 

resfT^^^h'^il^H^'^ result in regional overpopulatfon^'^oiogi?^^ 

ofmo^:'%^'^^i^m];ir'"""' -^^-^^-^-^ - ^h. distribution 

^ The people of Togo are heterogeneous in terms of language and culture 
-nough French IS the official language, many local languages are spoken. Togo 
rt']v th^'3in'S'nn'| 9''°"PA. The ethnic grorpVof the ?oaltal rejiSn. part cu- 
m^„i^i? 000 Ewes, are culturally dominant, although they Ire a dist net 

m.tiority.^ The southern Ewe and Mina tribes are especially well represented in 

Kabvr"'»h'„ ^J^°r'''l^^ n'rthern'^eSinic Iroifri-s the 

^abye who live on submargmal land. The Kabye have traditionally emigrated 
from their home area in the bama-Kara region to seek employment. ^""'^ntea 

.Age distribution i:. uneven. More than one-half of the Togolese are under 
1 o years or age . 



*[:xeerpted from Background Notes. U S 
Affairs, duly 193^7^ ~ ' ' 

li.8. Special thanks to Kelly Morris for 



Department of State, Bureau of Public 
updating this case study. 
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The present Tbgblese government is a highly centralized system 1 11 at rules 
by decree arid ordin*Snce. The executive branch is headed by the President who 
serves aS Chief Of State and leader of the sole political party. The Presi- 
derit appoirits all cabinet ministers. For administrative purposes*^ Togo is 
divided into 22 Prefectures, each with a Director ajjpbirited by the President. 

The legislative body is the National Assembly, creatid iri 1980. The 
Togolese judicial system is modeled on the French patterri. The highest review 
court is the Supreme Court, headed by a Presidential appointee. 

When President Eyadema assumed coritrol iri 1967, political parties were 
bariried and all constitutional processes were suspended. The couritry took a 
step toward resuming party rule in late 1969, when^ single national ppHtical 
party, the Assembly of the Togolese People (RPT), was formed. President 
Eyadema was elected national Presiderit of the pLarty bri November 29, 1969. The 
RPT has the support of many of the leaders of the fbrnier pblitical parties, 
and all Ministers have beeri integrated withir the party. Sirice 1969, thei 
party has taken control of womeri's, ybUth^ arid labor groups by creatjng party 
structures to replace br supervise existirij groups. Party committees are, 
found iri almbst every Village iri the countj^, and often sponsor sel f-help 1 
develbpment activities and prombte pblitical education. 

.1 

At present there is universal suffrage. i 
Ecbribmy 

fbgb'S GDP (1978 est.) is $765.5 mill ion, with ari annual grbwth rate of 8 
percent. Per capita income (1978 est.) is $319. In 1583, Tbgb requested and 
was granted reel assi^fi cation from Third World tb Fourth Wbr] d (poorest) 
country for development aid purposes. The fbreigri debt is $1 billion. 

The P^sical Quality of bife Index (PQLI)* is 34. The PQLI for the 24 PC 
countries in the Africa Region ranges from 17 tb 73; Tbgb ranks tenth. 

Agriculture cbnstitutes 45 percent of the GNP. Principal crops are yams, 
mariioe, millet, sbrghum^ cbcba^ cbffee, and rice. 

Subsistence agiriculture is the dominant economic activity iri Togb^ with 
most Togolese participatirig only marginally in the cash econon^r. Cocoa and 
coffee, the briiy Sigriificarit expbrt cropSj are grown in the rain forests of 
the hill reglbh. The gbvernment has placed increased emphasis bri agriculture 
iri the last few years. Coffee and cocoa replanting prbgrams shbuld begin tb 
raise productibn iri the early 198ds. 



*The Physical Quality of bife Index (PQbl) was developed by the Overseas 
Development Council as a nbri-»1riebrae measuremerit that summarizes many aspects 
of well-being. The PQbl is^ calculated by averaging indexes on a scale of 0 
(the most unfavorable perfbrmance in 1950) to 100 (the best performance 
expected by the end of the century) for infant mortality, life expectancy, and 
literacy iritb a Sirigle composite index. 
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Iriddstry constitutes 21 pejxent of the GNP, Aside from trade, the most 
^fnhlficant nonagri cultural ecqnomjc activity is minl^ng. Over 3.3 mi 11 ion 
trie tons of phosphates were shipped in 198^^^ a large deposit and 

J Gcessirig facility near the coast. Togo has substantial limestone deposits 
and a blbckmakihg plant, which could su^pp^ly the needs not only of Togo but of 
other nearby hatioris. Offshore oil explorat^ and an oil refinery 

has opened near the recently expanded port of tome. 

Foreign irivestment is now cbncehtrated in the trade aild service sectors. 
However, Togo is actively seeking more capital investmeriti, partleuldrly in 
industry^ and is prepared to partieipate in joint ventures jfltlth fbreigh 
investors. France is Togo's principal trading partner. J3t^er EEC cbujitries 
are important suppliers and customers. U.S. trade with Togo is modest. To 
overcome the restrictions of a limited market and sparse resources ^ Togo has 
supported wholeheartedly the formation of the Ecdnbmic Community of West 
African States (ECOWAS). 

A large volume of foreign assistance is available to Togo. Togo's 

principal sources of yelopment assistance have been France, the European 
Development Fund, the FederaJ Republjc of Gemanj^, the United States, and the 
World Bank. In 1972, the Peo^p^^^ Republic of Chjna ]PRCj extended Togo a $46 ; 
million line of development credit. This is being utilized in irrigation and 
rice and sugar production schemes. PRC also provides substantial technical/ 
assistance in medicine. 

Although the government budget was_ balanced from 1968 to 1971^ a decline 
in business activity produced a deficit in 1972-73. Following the nationali- 
zation of the phosphate mining company in 1974 and the sudden rise in tj^e 
world price bf ph^)spiiate, anticipated government revenues rose 88 percent 
between 1974 and 1975^ and the budget has been balanced since. In recent 
years, bbrrowihg for _Tbgb*s develbjamerit program has brbdght Togo's defit- 
service ratio Up to 21 .percent of expirt earnings. Togo planned a debt 
rescheduling through the Paris Club in 1981. 

Ha te r/Sa n i t a t i on 

Water 

Rural Togo suffers from a lack of sufficient water for both human coh- 

sumption and agricultural purposes. Onlj/ 16 jjercent of the population had 
access to safe water in 1975.^ The dry season lasts from five _to_ eight month s* 
causing much surface water to disappear and many wells to go dry. In rural 
areas, water for both domestic and agricultural use is strictly rationed 
during the dry season. Brawirig and carrying bf water, in some cases as far as^ 
20 kilometers^ cbhsUme much^_ time arid energy. Tiie limitatibri imposed by 
scarcity of water affects all villagers more or less equally, although by 
custom^ women and children have the respbhsibility for drawirig arid carryirig 
water. During the dry season ^ wdmeri who have walked majiy JclTbra^ wait 
all night for water to seep into mdd^ holes. (Togo CDSS^ FY1983i p. 3.) 



It is often difficult to reach water^ due to the nature of the terrain. 
In many areas of Togo, hard rock layers must be pierced before firidirig 
aguifers and, in other areas, it is often impossible tO; find potable water at 
any depth. Where there is no accessible underground potable water^ it is 
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necessary to make danis for streams aJid rivers^ arid catchmeht basins for rain- 
water runoff. Dam and basjn building ^ hbweveri have the potential for 

4 »^ ^ j j^^^ ^K^^ of malarial mbsqUi toes ^spreading guinea worms, and 
increasing the incidence of schistosomiasis. (CMP FY1978, p. 5J 

Hater is not only scarce* it is often contaminated., _ It is not unusual 
during the rainy season for many farmer families to fetch water from nearby 
marshes* which are most often polliited. Fanners may Also draw water, when it 
is available, from open, hand-dug wells. Before the rainy season, people must 
walk to the rivers where they bathe and wash clothes before drawing water to 
carry home. The animals drink at the same source. The cbntamihdtiiln of 
rivers is further increased by human and animal wastes. (USAID Project Paper* 
1979, p. 5.) 

Lack of adequate water supply has great economic Impact in the agricul- 
tural sector in two waysj human labor Is diverted from^ more productive work 
to collecting wateri, and there is no_ irrigation to increase the land area 
under productign. An j_n_o_rdi_n_a_te_ amount of human labor is spent prbv1dihg_fbr 
the rural fam^ily's most basic drinking and bathing water needs. This 
necessity means that not only are energies diverted from agricultural work, 
but the condition of life in rural areas discourages young people from 
remaining there. (EMP FY1979, p. 3.) 

be ft to its oWri limited resources* the rural population cannpL cope with 
the problem of obtaining safe water. The governiTOnt, faced _ with its own 
personnel and budget constraints* has sought external, assistance. The first 
responses were principally in the form of research ^nd test wells. Between 
1965 arid 1975* the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) financed several 
studies and test wells. During the 1968-71 period, with Swedish bilateral 
technical assistance, exploratory wells were put down and pumping tests were 
made.^ During 1972-73, British bilateral development assistance provided nine 
tubewells. Between, 1974 and 1976, the eanadian Interriatibrial Developmrrit 
Agency I CIDA) funded hydrogeologic studies, pumping tests, and some productidn 
tubewells. 

Other assistance provided rnore direct benefits to the people. The German 
National Development Bank funded the cbnstructibn of a municipal water supply 
system for the city of Sbkbde. Further hdrth on the Kara River, a French 
company began constrtietirig a dam* a reservoir* and a distribution system. 
This dam not only provided water. to the three prefecture capitals in the area, 
but also to dozens if rural Villages in the region, providing clean drinking 
water to between 100*000 and 200^000 people. To provide water for the 
hitherto neglected rural population, the Fond Europeen de bevel oppementj FED) 
financed the cbrtstructidn of some 500 open wells for village water in the area 
north of the coastal* or maritime* reqion. (USAID Project Paper, 1979, p. 5.) 

In addition, there were a number of church and private wellrdigg:ng 
projects. The Evangelical Church project in the Plateaux Region, the Gathblie 
Church project in the Savannah Region^ and an dXFAfi project cohducted in the 
Central and Lama Kara Regions are examples. (CMP FY1979i p. 18.) 
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logo Water Supply Program 



In the mid-1970s, the Gbverhmerit of Togo {GOT) began talking steps to 
d-velop its own water supply, prbgrami In preparing. a program, for the proyi- 
sibri of water to Togo's rural population, the W^ater Power Service surveyed the 
water resources and needs of the cburitry and learned that 65 percent of the 
rural population lived in villages of fewer than 500 inhabitants. Nineteen 
percent were in centers having betweM 500 and 1,000 people ^ and 12 percent 
were in tbwhs of 1^000 to 2^500. To provide safe water to these groups 
scatte ed thrdughdut the CQUhtryi 3^{>00 well s were required. The Service 
y rico'nmended that small bore tubewells be installed rather than open wells^ 
\m\9 )v which run dry during the year and all of which sooner or later become 
t'ji.tdunriated. (USAID Project Paper, 1979.) 

Tne five-year Economic and Social bevel opment Plan (1976-86) gave water 
iue highest priori ty, five percent of Tc^q's total investment. However, 85 
percont of the funds to be invested in water resources were allocated to the 
o bai] (U'^a and 15 percent to the water needs of the rural poor ,^ who cbnsti- 
ttilcd BF: percent of Togo's population, (WHO Water Sector Bigest, Togo, 1979.) 

in 1975, urban water supply was controlled by the Togo National Admiri- 
i::rtratic>n of Waters. Piped water was sijpplied to fburl district capitals and 
the capital city of Lome. The plan for 1975-80 included the prdvisibri of 
. piped water for the rest bf the district capital s and for expansion of the 
existing systems. {In 1983^ almost all of the district capitals , have piped 
wcitor and electricity and have paved road access. } The cbnstrUctidh of danSj 
fil tTdtibh plants, pump statibhs, arid pipelines was cbhducted_ entirely by 
cont)act to private enterprises, usually entirely or partially fbreigh-bwned. 
When completed the water, ^pply system was taken over by the National 
Administratibri of Hater. (CMP FY1978, p. 5.) 

The rural water supply effort was budgetted to receij^e $800,000 per year 
between 1976 and 1980. However, it was not clear how the ^mqney was to be 
ailocated, who would sjjend it, or where^ There was lUtle interagency coor- 
dination or defined strategy due, perhaps, to the large number of Tbgolese 
agencies which shared responsibility for rural water supply. 



Sanitatibh needs require substantial develbprSent effort. Natibrial 
statistics indicate that 33 percent bf all medical _v^i_s^its are ; due tb water- 
borne diseases. (WHO Water Sectbr Digest, Tbgb, 1979.) The water-related 
diseases bf schistbsbmiasis and bnchbcerciasis are numbered among the six 
iT^ijdr cbrmuriicable diseases in the cduhtry. (USAID Project Paper^ 1969^ p. 
4,) Problems exist in both urban ang^ rural s^reas. 

In the urban areas , admi ni strati ve and conwerci al Bui 1 di ngs and^ few 
houses have septic tanks. In populous neijhborhoods, latrines are used. A 
bucket latrine system, adopted and maintained in tome, was banned in 1981. 
Now all latrines or toilets must empty into a.hblding tank which the city 
sanitation department pumps out and dumps in the ocean. In the rural areas, 
latrines are the exception rather than the rule. (WHO Water Sectbr Digest, 
Togo, 1979.) 
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Togo's 1970-75 Natldhal Development Plan Health Sector called for: ^ 
i a permanent network of medical units; 

i envi ronmental sani tati on : i n troduc ti on of personal arid soei al 
hygiene to the entire popujatipn, collaboration with ^the riatibrial 
service responsible for the development of wells^, provisieri of 
potable water fpr_ the jjoj)^^^ the outlying rural sectors, arid 

installation and maintenance of public latrines and garbage pits to 
reduce fecal contamination; 

• eradication of conrnuriicable diseases; 

• maternal arid child healthj ihtegratipn of these activities with 
those of the Basic Health Services in the rural areas, and organiza- 
tion of a school hygiene service; 

• better equlpmerit arid services offered by laboratories and the 
statistical departrnerit; 

• prbmolgatibri bf health edticatibri cbricepts to the population; and 

• creatibri of fbga-Phanna regional supply centers for the distribution 
bf medical supplies and pharmaceutical products to outlying health 
centers and dispensaries. (CMP FY197b-73. j 

Implementing Agencies 

Several government agencies share responsibility to some degree fbr water 
supply abd sanitation: 

• the Water Power Service bf the Ministry bf Public Works (Service 
Rydraul ique) ; 

i the Sariitatibri Service bf the Ministry of Public Health (Service 
d'Assairiissemeht) ; 

i the Rural Engineering Service of the Ministry of Rural Equipment 
(Genie Rural ); 

i the Rural Animation Service of the Ministry of Rura^l Development 
(Animation Ruralej; 

• the Social Affairs Service of the Miriistry bf Public Health (Affaires 
Sociales); 

• the five regional development uriits bf the Miriistry bf Rural Develop- 
ment (SdRAD/O.R.P.V.); 

• the Tbgolese National Red Cross (Crbix Rouge Togblaise); 

• the National Hater Service (RNET). 
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in general, the agencies which had the most well-digging or dani-btillding 

equipment (Water Power Service an Engineers) were llrnlted In the number 

of projects they could undertake because of Inadequate resources arid high 
costs. The other agencies could Implement low per-iinlt-cbst wells usi rig vil- 
lage self-help labor and trained or trainable persdnrieU but lacked resources 
such as building materials and toolSi such as jackhammers and/of dyrtamltei to 
pierce rock layers. 

In |977, the eorSnon Market* s_ bevel opment Fund (Fonds Europeen de 
Bevel oppement/FED) provided grant money for boring 1 wells all over the 

country. USAID also expressed plans for financing a village well -digging 
projeeti 
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eVERSIER OF CASE StypY PROjpeTS 
INVOLVING WATER/SANITATION* 



Name 



YeaHs) GoaU /Activitles 



Size 



Rural £onmtin1ty 
devel opmen t/ 
Rural Infrastruc- 
ture Program 



1963- 
present 



Bealth Education 
Project 



1 969-78 



Rural Water 
Supply Project/ 
Environmental 
Sanitation 
Project . 



1981- 
p resent 



PCVs supervi sed construction of dug 

wells, trained counterparts in construc- 
tion techniques and maintenance^ and 
1 hi t1 ated v1 1 lage Sanl tatlon programs i 
They were agricultural extension agents* 
cbimiuhlty development agents, and archi- 
tects working In areas from animal trac- 
tion to school constructions 

Volunteers promoted preventive medicine 
through health education in schools and 
di spensaries. They devel oped manual s 
and posters still in use today. PCVs 
also constructed latrines, wells* and 
cisterns. 

USAID-f unded conmuni ty devel opment/educa- 
tion project in Ministry of Social _ - 
Af f ai rs supervi sed by, Peace- Corps. 
Objective- ts-tb organize villages to 
maintain well pumps, construct family^ 
latrines, and organize health/sanitation 
campaigriS. 



Small 



Medium 



Medi urn 



■V- 



*Th1s information is taken from PHase J._the Sunmary of Peace Corps Hater and 
Sahitatibh Activities from 1970 through 1982. 

yea? tb year; therefore this label indicates an average. 
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TIHEtl8E-8F-SieHFieMIT EVEHTS 
COVERED IN THE TQSQ CASE STUDY 



1962 

Rural Pontnunlty Deveioptiieht/ 1963 
Rural liifristfucture Program 
begins «1th the Hells Projects 

School Construction Projects 1967 
start 

19^9 

SdRAD begins 1970 

1977 

Wells Projects end 1979 



1981 



Peace Eorps Entiy 

Health Education Project begins 

Health Euucatldn Project ends 

Rural_ Water Supply Project 
Health Iducatlon and Ylllage 
Sanitation Activities 




HISTORY OF PEACE CORPS 
MATER/SAMITATIOM AeTIVITIES 

Peace Corps entered Togo In 1962 with prbgrainming In the Rural. Cbflinunity 
Development Jectdri The program consisted of a brbad_ range of projects 
Iheliiding well digging, sehbbl cinstructi bh^ agricultural exteoslbni^ animal 
traction^ arid sanitation arid health act1\Lltles. GeneraLllst Vol^unteers have 
been sklU-triUried arid have wbrfeed successfully at the village level frorn the 
beglririlngi^ PC/Togb_Ms strongly erifebura^ed dbcuroentatlbri arid exchange of 
cburitry/reglbri-speclfic Irifbrntatlbri bri wells arid health education. 



RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Rural Conwiunlty Development/Rural Infrastructure Progr^ (1963-preserit) 
This_^_rogram focused in two areas: Hells Projects arid School Coristructfp 



Projects. 



Collaborating agencies:* Peace Corps; Ministry of Rural Ecqnoigy^ SGRAD; 

Ministry of Public Worksj Ministry of Education; U.S. 
Embassy Self-Help Fun Peace Corps Partnership 
Program; Social Affairs Service; Water Power Service; 
FED; dXFAM 

in Tp9b»__P^ problerns of agricultu^^ trarispbrtatibri, educatibrii arid 

health are closely intertwined. Therefore, Peace Cbrps planned tb assist iri 
upgrading the general living staridards thrbugh rural cbmnuriity arid 
infrastructure dsvelbpmeriti Objectives were tb help increase the water supply 
of Tbgblese v111age(>s f br agricultural arid family use^ to support a program to 
Increase fish supply arid herice protein consumptidri Iri nbrthern and central 
Tbgbi to aid in the reduction of Insect darnage tu stored crops, to assist Jn a 
program to increase the quality and quantity of instruction avail a^^ 
nation which had more youths than adults, and to concentrate on health 
education and preventive medicine on the village level. (CMP FY1970-73.5 

Togo's small geographic size, pbyerty, arid level bf develbpmerit Were 
reflected in weak or embryonic Institutional structures^ Since Peace Cbrps' 
aim was to work within existing structures arid tb a^ttempt ti sustairi their 
developnfjent slowly, it was felt that tbb great ari^ influx bf Volunteers iri the 
early stages would be rieither suppbrtiye _ribr suppbrtabje* /Therefore^ riurnbers 
of Voluriteers in prbjects remained sma^ll^ brie tb three arriving at a time. 
The Rural CbiSmuriij^ Develbpmerit/Rural I^ Prbgfam^ beguri in 1963^ 

recruited Vbliiriteers tb be agricultural extension agentSi farm business 
trairiers^ cbristructibri supervisbrs^ architects^ cbimnurtity , developwierit agerits, 
and 1^1 1 -diggers. Vbliiriteers were to work on every aspect of rural develpp- 
merit from ariimal tractibri tb school cbrtstruction. (TACs.)/ 



.1- 



♦Agencies mgy collaborate on projects in a number of w^ysj funding such 
as by the World Bank* EEC, USAlb; as part of a cooperati^^e effort such as wi/th 
CARE, CRS, cUsb; or a signed agreement such as with TransCentury Foundatibn or 
a Ministry of Health. / 
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watery the water table was too deep, or layered rock prevented digging, making 
well cbnstrdctlon unfeasible. 

Vbluhteers assisted Witfi cbnstrdctioh of an average of three to four 
: wells per >ear, plus rehabilitation of a number of cav^d-iii wells. S0RA6 
furnished masdhSi but hot counterparts as such. Higher l^vel persbnhel were 
assigned to work other agricultural projects. Peace Corps helped the 
Services of Social Affa-irs and Hygiene to train agents in well-digging. The 
Hygiene Service contributed a work site for the cdnstructibh of casements^ 

Assessing thg program in 1970^ Peace Corps felt there^ was considerable 
support from the GOT in the form of money* masphs^ and tranfportatioh* Thus* 
there was a high degree of Volunteer satisfaction and PC support of the Ser- 
vices of Hygiene and Social Affairs, Basic human needs. were met by pfdvidirig 
water to anywhere frorn 200 to 1,000 people per well. Better health in terms 
of freedom froni gutnea worm and schistosdmiasis, liberation df hurnan enfrgy^ 
and development of self-help skills among villagers were dbservable pay-dffs. 

The PCYs Who trained and entered service in 1?73 were successors to the 
by-then defunct Maritime . Region Program (w^^ and Hygiene and Social 

Affairs). They were assigned to the Sanitation Service of the Ministry of 
Health (for wells and latrines); a smiall-bore well-drjlj in the 

Plateaux Region with the^ Egli^se Evangel ique/Projects Techniques et Sociaux at 
Hihetro; and to the Rural Animation service. 

Volunteers in the Egljse Evangel ique well -drilling program, did site 
surveys, supervised construction, trained counterparts, and trained villagers 
In Water pump maintenance. 

Counterparts received a minimum wage while being trained over a six month 
to two year period. Generally these counterparts took over when PCVs left. 

Villagers requested the well-drilling teams and villagers were involved 
in site ^electidn^ cdhtributed $100^ provided labor, and supplies, food, and 
lodgingjfor the project tea was adapted td Tbgblese 

production capability from a Southeast Asian hand auger design. 

; Five teams covered a 160-miJe radius and complete^ 100 wells serving 
approximately 30,909 people between 19/3 and 1975. (Questionnaires.) 

fte1Is_£onference . In 1974, a conference was held^^^^^^ for wells Vplurt- 
teers throughout West Africa. A few staff members attended, as well as two 
outside water experts. The workshop was a^ working t^chniw whe^e 
technical infomatibn was exchanged and common problems were shared. Chad, 
Senegal^ Upper Vblta, Niger, and Togo were represented. Samples of village 
contracts were presented and discussed. Hbw-tb's fbr large diameter wells, 
small-bore welU, pump installatibn, arid the use of cjyriamite were shared and 
recdrded.^ Following jyie cdriferefiee, the irifbnnatlbri was reproduced in a 
Special Issue of th^ Peace Corps Prdgram and Jrairilng JdUrhal entitled Wells 
Manual . The Vdluhteers fduhd the cdnrerehce highly berieftcial ahd recommended 
dhe be held ev^ry twd years. (Prdgram and Trainihg JdUrhal^ 1975.) 

- - - _ _ --t--- 
Plannejl but not implemeiited . A project was designed In 1978 td ^et Up 
vi 1 1 age wel 1 -di ggl ng teams tworking -with PCVs and Sdcial Affairs Service 
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_Ebii owing are the water/sani tati oh related subprodects that made up this 
miilti fleeted program. 



Hells Projects (1963-7S) 

The well -digging projects began In J 9«A V, ?T™h^^^ 

Vbluhteer negotiated a written agreement between the 

Ministry of Rural Economy. Under this accord * the Embassy supplied the 
rt^J^ISry funds to bus and maintain equipment while SORA^^^^ 
igency within the Ministry of Rural EconcKjyi funded the purchase of materials, 
transport, and masons' salaries. (CMP FYl 970-73. ) \ 

Goals of the Wells Project. In addition to Increasing w|ter supply ^dn the 
village level. Included developing fdllowup prosrams for village sanltatloni 
increasing cooperation with local administrations,^ training ^ of maspns^^l^ 
concrete methods, placement of pumpSi and coverlna of well Si The wells varied 
from 25 to 96 meters In depth. The villagers did the digging jnd_ a 
well -digger/mason did the casing. There was generally a problem installing 
pumps in these wells because of their depth. 

The Wells Project was driginally confined to the^area^w^^ Ur^. 
When it became regional . it was placed under seRAp.^ From^^m^^ 
the 66T provided three million CFA (local currency) in support of the proi||t^ 
and the U.S. Embassy provided $10,666 per year in self-help monies, allocated 
through the Ministry of Public Works tp S6RA0 in the Maritime Region. 

in 1 970 , SbRAb was stl 11 a new^ a rgani zati on s truggl ing to gal n the 
acceptance of the population. By that time. Peace Corps was involved in SORAD 
letivnief in two rejlons. MaritUne and Kara. In the SORAD Maritime Program, 
place corps involvement was limited to Well-digging, with three Volunteers 
involved. (CMP FY1976-73. p. 6.) Jil the Kara Region PCVs wej^ ru^^^ 
develdptitent agents for SORAD. When SORAH took over deyeloiwrent activities In 
thr reS. the National Development Service, which h^d j)rev1ously been 
respdhsible ftjr this work, was dissaLved. Volunteers were accepted as SORAB 
agents, bik their exact status in SORAD was never ver^ well defined. 

V , _ — 

^he tfee Volunteers reraaijiing in this proiect in the early 197Ss were 
extendets who were quite satisfied With their roles despite the^frustratlons 



Of jrowing felth a new agency. They were involved SJ^'^'enlng^^poultn^ 

rrc/urt-on, in<i cbhstruction of cotmiunity centers. scJooU. marketS| and 

bri'^ges. ManX of i these activities wp^e financed by U.S. Embassy Self-Help 
grsnts. (CMP FYl 970-73, p. 8.) 

Orgahizatibh of well -digging teams was^^the ''espbnsibillty of^^the_^^^^ 
teer in each village. Working through village chiefs and el ders, the PEVY 
helped Villagers to organize, ordered materials. tra1_ned masons^ ^nd supf^i 
visSd construction. The Volunteer's most impbrtaht role was maintaining good 
relatibns between SORAD. village and regional authorities, and villagers. 

Villages were selected from those that requested assistance from SBRAD^br 
Prefecture! or at the suggestibn bf an agricul ture agent. Geology _|layed a 
role In selection, since sbme areas in the Maritime Region yielded salty 
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agents) which would dig traditional larje-bore *?ellSj but dlg. thl"' to the 
(larger) diameter and specifications of the /^tionaV Water Power Service 
(NHS). This 5ize adjustment was made so that the NHS could help wjth problems 
in both digtfthg and mairitaihing the wells. Previously, NHS had been willing 
and able to help the Villages^ but village wells were usually- too small for 
NHS equipment. / 

ft team including one prv and several Water Power Service technicians 
would staff a : "mobile Un1t"--tr^uckj compressor^ jackhanmer, ^ dynamite, 
etc.— based at^the regional capital and go to village sites to help villagers 
penetrate rock layers or solve particularly difficult construction problems* 
ft maximum of the prbjjct budget would ao to finance yi 11 age-level, labor- 
iritehsive self-help efforts i Whi/le the "high tech" equipmenyWas on-site 
when heeded. 



PC/T had i excel lent coopei'ation in designing this ^ir&jeet from the GOT^ 
social ftffairs Service, and the Water Power Service* The/ FEB representative 
visited OXFftM at Oxford and/arraHged a three-year finar^cirig plan ffbnL the 
Common Market's pHvate Vol ufitary /Organization Hicrb-Prodect Fund with OXFAM 
the cooperating PVp^ Unfortunately, the appropriate paper's were not processed 
by Togo OXFftM time and the project was delayed. / 

In the meantime, four/peVs Were trained for this project. With excellent 
GOT participaiign and coopferation, and began PC servi^ce/in dahuary 1979. They 
Initially operated with J; S. Self-Help rabhey while awaiting Micro-Project Fund 
monies^ but eventual ly/^1 1 trihfferred to other prbgraB|s when the project did 



iiiuMic^^ uuL even tua I I jry B I 1 viwi^i 

not materialize. (MotTris, 1983.) 



School Cbnstrueti bri Projects (1967-present) 



frpject began in 196^ as the heed for mere 
instruction in thA project was hot limited to 
built more /than 1,300 



classrbbms in 



The ScKbol CoistfUCtion 
schools accelerated sharply, 
classrbbms i o^er the years, Votlunteers 

rural villages^ 100 clinics, and numerous markets, / bridges, WellSi cisterns, 
and latrines. (Project Suiiinary\Sheet, FY198|^J jVolunteers in the prjajeet 
grew from five in 1973 to 17 irt 1978. Volunteers were exclusively male by 
request of the I GOT until 1978. G^ups since have had female Volunteers. 



The 1978 community development trainees received 11 weeks of in-ebtihtrY 
training. The first four weeks \were spent in/ intensive French language 
training, fgljjowed by a one-week \ live-ih with! a ebnstructioh Volunteer, 
buring the remaining six weeks, trailing J rieljjdedi language tralhirigj work on a 
village school building site^ work wfth Tdgdlese artisans, orientation to the 
Togblese Gbverriment structure* and Va^n^^S in; community development tech- 



niques. 

learrilng 

1978.) 



Burihgl these six weeks^ 
language* customs* and 




trainees I ived with a Togolese family 
,s. {Commiinity Development ftgent TftC* 
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During 1978* Volunteers in this project assisted in the construction of 
more than 60 rural primary school cla^rooms with accbmpahyi hg cisterns and 
latrines, revised the standard PC school cbhs/tructi bh pi ah,j and constructed 
two prototype moclels.l (CMP FYigSO.) In\ 1979,/ there were 1.7 Volunteers* one 
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of *6*i^»s . sivil engineer recruited to supervise constructlen of rural 

small darasv _ - _ 

By 198>. construction costs •<« so.r*a ?'*y«nfs^?f-Hiir?^rt/S5ld''be 
ahl ess bUtside_ funding V '*J°r„i1tfadf16«' ^mers of V^mteers In thls 
fbuhd to maintain the S^^'E^'y^' ^ss, sllf-He1j> Fund did. In 

project Muld fi«e to be reduced, « J^", ^^hlof llassrSoSs In IMl ind 
-fact. suppo_rt the construct M of "„4%'*\'2'»«|"°°Jas «ciSitted to serve as 
irh?ti^t-ir-i'^Venre1nirif1?ce o^\he1SSn!Wa1rs Hinlstr. In Lone. 

The American Wassy _fiad. for period of °W *A ^spon- 

slbillty of prbject «l««?";,,,«[^'rf,„'£,c°fi9 f tte U.S. ES6«sy Self- 

^mM^X^ llfs'Sn^a^t^^tl^lTplanlnd cost estisite. 

on low-cost, farm-to-market road Improvement, i 

10 1982. there were se.en Volunteers In ^ progr«.. Training had 
sdsed to 12 weeks incouhtry. (CMP FY1984. p. 21.) 

Eleven new Volarfteers entered 
fourth in Peace eorps/Togb priority. 



Increased to 12 weeks ihcbuhtry. 

El.ven new Volarfteers entered the progran, In 1983. The program ranked 



Rural water ^Suppl^LPrbject (1981 -present) 

collaborating Agencies: Peace Corps. Ministry of Social Affairs. U?«D 

in the spring Of J'^h^%i^^ 

Togo. The goal of the project w^ to Impr^^^^^ One objective wis to 
tl5n by reducing the incidence of wat|r-bo^^^^ 

provide an ^muBie suj^^^^Jl^^^ l^^^^^ sources. ,A secMd 

thus ellminatlnj the need ,<J.'^**-|f,Vt4^ sani tati on * Including 

objective was to provide health ^ ^^^^^^ ^as 

The FED was |ponsoHm>^pr-d|t ^^r^de 1^^^^ "^'^ 
regions. The UNDP was doing a suj vey and somf oo^^^ ^^-^ 

Pllteaux Regions. USAID Pro^^l^^^^P^l^ pSIt UsIlD cJSUacted these 
400 wells In vn 1 ages bypassed by the FED project.^^^^ ^ ^ 

trm^t^ ^r^'^ ^«'sepSl<.82^»1th l^prove^nts 
to 7dd wells. (Morris, 1983.) 
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Health Education and Village Sanitation 



the Ministry of Social Affairs and Sanitation assumed i-esponslbnity for 
the health education and vljlage sanitation aspects of the USAID project. The 
Ministry had over 400 Social Affairs Agents— Agents de PrbmbtlOh Sdciale 
(APS)— scattered ^1n the rural areas of Togo with respbhslbillty for cOnfnUhlty 
development. The APSs were secondary school graduates who had received three 
additional £ears of training In all aspects of cbrnmunity development at 
1 'Ecole National ede j^)rmat1on Social e^ The agents worked Jn teams of three ^ 
one responsible for c^ommunlty develop^ another for Jiealth education, -.nd 
the third for the development of women. Each team was respbhsible for several 
villages. They worked In close col 1 abbratibn with all other Government 
services, such as health, educatibn, and rural development. (USAID reject 
Paper, 1979.) 

A 1981 agreement between Peace Gbrps and the Ministry of '^ -^ a] Affairs 
nvqlved at least 19 Volunteers, eae)v to work with one sUbregionai APS team. 
Teams of Social Affairs Agents and PCVs brgahiz^d villages to^ accept res^^ 
slbility for maintaining the well pUmp. In addition^ the teams organized 
health/sanitatibn campaigns^ and assisted in planning and implementing sman- 
seale eommuriity health projects including latrines^ cisterns, and gardens. 
Three mierb-prbiects were finahced per village. (CMP FY1983. J Villagers 
ebhtributed local materials, labor, and money for the execution of the micro- 
projects. The Project provided Imported materials and tools. (Morris, 

1983.) Health education sessions were devoted to pump maintenance and repair, 
arid using safe water for health, hygiene, and disease prevention. 

the USAID project design team Included an anthrbpblbglst wfib interviewed 
the women to see what theji' would do with their time when they were freed from 
fetching water, lost Indicated their Intentlbn to spend the time in farlij wbrk 
or crafts; they wtre eager to earn mbre money for persbrial arid family rieeds. 

APS effbrts were complemented by health educatibri i^ri the primary school 
classrbbms cbveririg bral rehydrattori therapy * guiriea worm prevention, and 
literacy. The Village Health COimnittee coordinated all village-level 
activities. 

trairiirig for the first VolUriteers was designed to prepare B. A. general - 
ists to trairi village-level persOririel , espt' lally wornenj In tropical disease 
preveritibri techriiques. VolUriteers were also trained in how to use health 
educatibri methods, supervise team activities, determine problems and establish 
a problem sblvJrig rietwark^ arid work out the logistics of installing sanitary 
facilities. (TraUb, 1981 ^ p. l.j 

the training program was divided Into two^hases. Phase brie cbrisisted of 
six weeks 1ri Gallup,^ New MexIcOj where Volunteers learned abbut their role Iri 
development and were trained In construction, water systems, waste disposal^ 
and health education, the second phase cbrislsted bf six weeks In Tbgb* where 
Volunteers learned about water-related diseases^ bral rehydratlonj village 
health cqiranlttees, field surveys, TbgbleselristitUtlbris* arid working with 
counterparts. The sii weeks^^f training iri Togo iricluded language and cross- 
cultural training. (Traub, 1981, p. 2.) 



The APCD/RD with responsibility for this group coramenaeq xne results yi 
the training and acknowledged the Volunteers' improved 1 eve V of motivation, 
sensitivity to cross-cultural Issues, and 9''*^P o^' j^^as^lc technical informa- 
tion. However, the APCD/RD suggested that future training be. held completely 
iricouhtry for the following reasons: ja) the Stateside Training was designed 
to prepare PCVs for actual! field construction of latrlness water systems, 
etc whereas the work In Togo Involved more cofimunlty developnrent and 
supervision of fijeld agents; J b) the time spent in New Mexico foreshortened 
the time that' could be spent on French, a primary skill; and (c) i^at was 
learned in health education and sanitation practices had to be redone in 
French. (Phillips, 1981.) 

By the time the second grOup of six Volunteers arrived In J??? |brlriging 
the total to 11 )^ wells had been drilled In 250 villages; 309 J^lll age "ealth 
ebranittees had been formed and were functioning^; and 190 Village ^Health 
eoninlttee members were trained In principles of bookkeeping, organization ^of 
meetlngs,^ and pump maintenance and rejjalr. Baseline data had been collected 
on 28 villages covering current medical practices; Jwgiene; ""V JliSlo ^ 
knowledge, attitudes^ and practices; and water utilization. (CHP FY1982^J 
The new group was to establish and! train 200 vljl age health cbiSflTtteeSi 
undertake 175 secondary health/sanitation projects^ a health education 

campaign, and begin village contacts In another region. 

Given the success of the initial groups In the health/sanitation |nd 
community development aspects of the project, hew Volunteers with specific 
technical skills have been requested to help with the micfo-pfoiects. Volun- 
teers have also been requested to work In the Plateaux Region in 1984 In 
villages where well -drilling was urisuceellful . They are to w-rk on spring- 
capping and on piping systems. {Morris, 1983.) 
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HEALTH 

. In the early 1970s, Togo ' sl heal th Infrastructure was well established but 
lacked trained manpower arid funds. Peace Co rjjs/Togp's health programming 
aimed at meeting these manpOwef needs with ski 11 -trained Volunteers. 

Peace Corps/Togo's five-year plan In health for t..at period called for 
provlsibri of persorinel for the Health Edacati on Department; the renovation^and 
Equipping Of 50 dispensaries. Including the provlsibri bf^cleari water |uppl1es 
arid' elementary sanitary facilities; arid arresting cbnitiurilcable and Infectious 
diseases through surveys and vacelnatlori programs, particularly for tube rcu- 
lostsj, whooping cough, measles, yelloW fever, arid onchocerciasis. (EMK 
FYl 970-73.) \ 



Health E ducation Proje ct (1969-78) 

Collaborating Agericles: Peace Cbrps* Mirilstry of Health, WHO 

Frbm 1969 to 1976, Peace Corps' Health Educatlbri Prbjeet fielded 80 
trained Vblunteers a s^ Health Educators worklnj for both the Health and Educa- 
tion Ministries. " These Volunteers promoted preventive measures as a 
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compl emefit to the curative medicine alrea^ practiced jn Togo^^ 
and dispensaries J, introducinghealtheducatiqn into the schools and dispen- 
saries. They worked with schoolteachers, nu^^^^ sanltatlbri agents^ 
and__SQCia1 ^workers In ji and by practical apfil tiattiri of the 
lessons in c^pnstruction of latrines, wells, and cisterns^ (GHP FY1977^ p* 12i) 

Major accomplishments of this prbdeet were the production of health educa- 
tion texts and numerous visual ^ids, some of which were iricbrporat^^ 
official nationa^l schools eurrieulum and widely disseminated (School Hygiene 
Hanual /Hanuel di' Hygiene Scbl ai re^ a teacher's resource books^ two teacher 
manuals on santtar^ education for grades 3-4 and 5-6 ^ Fjches d' Education 
Sahitaire ^ and Heal thL Advice for the African Family, Consel Is de Sante a la 
Famine Africaine ). Cbnsei 1 s de Sahte i s usejl in village clinics tor giving 
baste family health lessons to women who have come in to give birth or for 
pre- or pj^t-riatal checkups. (It is widely distributed in Francophone Africa 
through ICE and has been translated and adapted for Anglophone Africa as well.) 

In 1 973-74 ^ four Volunteers conducted a survey of those afflicted with 
brichbcerciasis for the Department of Endemic Diseases. The_ Volunteers 
traveled throughout Togo taking skin snips for analysis to determine disease 
prevalance and geographical distribution. As_ a direct result of this 
year-long Peace Corps project, "l^ogo participated actively in a massive West 
African "river blindness" campaign sponsored by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. (CMP FY1977, p. 2.) 

Despite these accomplishments, 6^^ 18 trainees remained in the 

project in 1975. The Volunteers felt jtte major goals an objectives, of the 
project had been achieved even be^fq^ne they began ser^^ that Tbgblese 
personnel then in service were competent to teacji health education, and that a 
Volunteer presence was no 1^^^^^ needed. The remaining six Volunteers spent 
their second year introducing a Peace Cbrps-develbped sex-edueati on manual in 
certain pilot primary schools arid cbridtietirig sex-educatl on workshops for 
school teachers. Theie material s were adopted by the school system on an 
experimental basis. Although the GOT sbl^idly supported the promotion of sex 
education, public dtsapprbvil ]>H)iight these efforts to a halt. No trainees 
were requested for 1976. (CMP FY1977, p. 13.) 

Staffing prdblems also contributed to the decline, of the Health Education 
Project. One reason for the Project's, relative success between 196^ and 1973 
was the presence of an APCD/HeaJth who_ was e. respected j)rofes^iqnal person 
with excellent relations with_ the_ Minis tries of Education and Health. When 
she left in 1973, PC/W, in an econoiny move, Sbolished the position and gave 
those responsibities to the Peace Corps Medical Officer if CMOh The Health 
Education Project was a low fourth in the PCMO's order of priorities^ 
following: (1) medical__care of Volunteers and staffj J 21 medical care of 
Embassy personnel and their families; and, (3) the onchocerciasis project, 
which he directed. 

Nqrietheless^ the PCMO arid a PCVb (a Ph^D. candidate PUbLlc Health) 
managed the program well. However, when both left Togo in 1974^ a PC V without 
?)fperieriee or prbfessibrial credentials took over Jhe leadership role in heaUh 
education. From that pointy relations with the Ministry, of Health declined, 
and prosrammincj diminished. Volunteer attrition rates increased as of 1974, 
and by 1976 this project was ranked eighth of ten by PC/T. (Morris, 1983.) 
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PEACE CdRPS/TdSO 

Collaboration 



Many Peace Corps/Togo projects are integral parts of existing government 
programs. Other projects depend on International agencies, non-governmental 
organizations (MSOs), the Peace Corps Partnership Proj^ram, and^ the^ 
Ambassador's Self-Help Fund for support. International agencies trtrfch provide 
assistance Include the European Bevel bpmeht Furid (FED), the United Nations 
Development Program (UHDP/PUNB), and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID)^ 

Training 

Peace Corps/Togo's training philosophy Is "geared to cjear, 5offlpl|te^ 
specific program and job descriptions. ... If a viable program and Volunteer 
job have not been developed by the Togolese government agency, the Peace 
Corps, and any third-party agency involved, then, no amount of training will 
suffice to prepare the trainee for a satisfying and effective volJinteer 
service. Training must provide the future Volunteer with as realistic a 
cbhception of his potential job and living situation is Possible . and must 
provide him with the necessary basic skills for both. (CHP FY1977, p. 14.} 

The typical tral nj ng program begins with intensive French language 
instruction. This Is followed by tectihieal training* mostly experiential; 
living experiences with Togolese familiesi actualizing the fpraal cross- 
cultural presentations; living experiences, whenever jjossibl e^ with Volunteers 
currently In the same programs for a first-hand prientati on to the ^job; and ^a 
structured Ihtroducttbh to local languages, to facilitate the Volunteer s 
Ifitegratioh into the local comnunity. >^ 

In the FY1977 CMP, the issue of 1 ocal language training was discussed^ 
In studying the files of early Rural Development projects,^ It was discovered 
that many Volunteers finished tral nins with a score of FSI l^or l+.1nJoc?l 
language and made significant progress thereafter. AA,*5e J:irae allotted _ to 
local lahguage training was reduced in pre-serviee training i Jhisesseotial 
aspect suffered. A 1976 examination of 26 Rural DeVelbproent Volunteer? 
revealed that only a few third year PCVs had achieved a 1 or 1+ leveU and 
most had only achieved the 0+ level or spoke no local language at all . Peace 
Corps/Togo felt strongly that the decline in local language mastery had hadjn 
adverse effect on both the quality of the^VblUnteer exp^erience in Togo and the 
quality of Volunteer service rendered to Togo. (CMP FY1977.) 

To correct the sltuatibh, PC/fbgb cbncentrated on Ewe as the lahguage for 
training of Volunteers posted to southern Togo and Kablye as ^the language for 
the northern region. (Some other local languages are still ^ught. J The 
trainee's lahguage ihstrUctibh time was divided evenly between French and a 
local lahguage, once he had reached an FSI 2 in French in pre-service training. 

There are materials for teaching the three most ebrftnbhly Used language? 
in Togo. To rnihimize language learning difficulties, all traihees exc|pt 
those in raath/science/technical education are required to have at lea^st t^o 
years of high school or one year of college French, or si x^ months in a French- 
speaking country before they enter training so that local language can be a 
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slgnlflcmt part of their training. Pe/Togq pays for ongoing language lissisbhs 
after the Volunteer reaches her site. Peace Corps language coordinators visit 
each Vol unteer to help select a language teacher, prepare rnatenals for 
lessons, and devise a plan to monitor Volunteer progress^ 

During the 1969-1976 period, job assignments and training were diffiren- 
tiated by sex roles. Almost alj the Health Educatibri PCVs were women who 
worked with j)r1nwry school children anij(#bmeh at the dispensary. They also 
worked on constructibn of latrinesi wells^ and cisternsj how^verL they re- 
ceived no hands-bh training in canstruction. They taught nutrition but were 
not trained in garderLing br small animal-raising. Male construction Volun- 
teers, on the other harid* weri given hands-on training constructing wells, 
cisterns^ school and bridges. 

To address these issues^ from 1976 to the present^ PC/T has steadily 
intigra ted training activities for construction, water/sanitation, and health 
edueatibh Volunteers. (HorriSi 1983.) 

At presents pre-se^v?U:e- training uses the village-based training model 
for prodects that Involve rural-based activities. ISTs focus on team- 
btiildingi prbViding and/or upgrading PCV technical skills, and introducing ne^ 
skills in areas of possible secondary pr*oject activities, today's emphasis 
(FY1984 CMP) on secondary projects in subsector areas promotes a mj)re1^ 
grated PC/Togo country p«>sram. ."Cross-cutting pr*ogram development skills 
help Volunteers to appreciate the inter*relatedness of their separate pr*1mary 
activities and pr*oraote thjelA percepti on of deyel o^^ as M integrated set of 
interventions and changes In a wide range of social, cultural, and eebnbmic 
spheres." (CMP FY1984, p. 92.) 

Women in^ Dey el opment ^ 

fogolese wbmeri make up the majbr*1ty of those who attend the health/ 

sanitation meetings In the villages where Volunteers conduct health/sanitation 
campaigns. The wells prbjects nbt bnly r*el1eve women Of the burden^of walking 
lb; g distances to fetch water* i but alsb provide means to irnprove the health of 
the women and their families and enhance their ability to organize Income- > 
geherating activities. 

in 198l", PC/Togo started discussions with the Status of Women {Condition 
Feminine) Division of the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare tb identify 
how the Wells/Sanitation Volunteers could help local women. (CMP FY1984, 
p. 91.) 
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ANALYSIS* 



Th^ Peace eorps programs related to water and sahitatidn evolved in Togo 
over the years. Initial jjrobjems arose due to a lack of comprehensive 
planning both on the part of the government of Togo and Peace Corpsi partly 
because of the number of government agencies involved. Once responsibilities 
were consolidated, programs were able to move forward. 



Aspects Cont 



• Volunteers were initially posted in small numbers until the programs 
proved to be worthwhile and wel 1 -supported. 

9 The Vdlunteers assigned tasks within the water, sanitation, and 
health education sectors were all posted at the local level, addres- 
sing needs identified by the village leadership. 

B A transfer of knowledge from the experience gained dunng implementa- 
tion of the wel U programs throughout. West Africa was shared in a 
Peace Corps conference held ih_ Togo. Common prbbJ ems and their pos- 
sible solutions as well as alternative technical methods for well 
construction were highlighted. 

• Village contracts were drawn up prior to the implementatibri of wells 
and latrines projects to assure the full participation of the 
beneficiaries. ^ 

• The focus in Togo was gradually shifted from an urban cdncentratidn 
in the water and sahftatibn sectors to a well -mixed program addres- 
sing rural pbpulatibnsas well as urban. Peace Corps programs were a 
significant catalyst affecting .this shifts 

• A National Water Cdrftfti s^si bh was eventually created in order to coor- 
dinate all of the activities in this sector. 

• One of PC/T's greater successes has^ been its dedication to document- 
ing its work and deyeldpihg mariUalSi Handbooks, plans, and visual 
aids adapted to Tdgolese use. In addition to the health education 
bgoks^ PC/T has prdduced an agricultural eilueati on handbook, Handel 
de Proje ct Agricoles Scolaires , (Hdrris^ 1983.) 

• Peace Corps was able to coordiiiate with USAID in implementing a pro- 
ject which constructed wel J s and, at the same time, integrated health 
education and village ^nitation aspects into the project design. 

• Togdlese counterparts were assigned to work with Volunteers to build 
the Ideal capacity to replicate such projects. 



*By Joseph Gadek and Diana Talbert. 
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i H^1th education and ?l11ajgLe _sanitat1_0A_aspeci^^^^ extension pro- 

v^grams were desjjSLned to_ accoipodate wpmenls needs jnojre fully i because 
water and s^inltatlon Issues directly effected women more than men* 

i A village contribution of labor and_ local pterlals was nor^^ 
requested to reduce costs and Indicate the priority of the project 
within the village; 

• VllUge commltt^^^ foriiied where Volunteers worked to flssure that 

there was a mechanism for Informatlih transfer and that villager 
supported the agreed-upon course of action related to water and 
sanitation* 

i A iSalnLtenaftce trilhlhg aspect was added to the water supply programs 
to enable the villagers to address breakdown probletns. 

i the Vol uhteersV language skills In French and other local languages 
contributed to their wdrfclng effectiveness In the rural areas of Togo. 



Aspects Hliiderfng Project Successes 



• Initially* the roles of Volunteers were not well-planned Jn the rural 
water supply, sector; however»_s1nce_ only three Volunteers w^ Ini- 
tially placed, they were able to develop the program as time went on^ 

• There were several SyilstHes irtilch were working in the sector of 
rural water suppjy Imajnly wells), but little or ho cbordlnatlbh 
among them^ In the early stages^ The more parties Involved In 
projects, the more complicated the ti mi rig of Volunteer recruitmeht. 
and the more staff workload for all parties iri planning arid liaisdri. 

• The aspect of local village tratriirig of maiipbier for mai^ 
haridpijmps was bverlbbfced for a long period. This aspect was even- 
tually incorporated intbthe bverall projecti as it was recognized as 
furidamerital tb a successful project. 

i Originally the_ role of Togolese counterparts was not enpiasized. 
Consequently the sejf-help capacity building element of these water 
supply _and sanitation projects was weak. This was eventually 
reversed. 

• Iriitl ally the roles of women In these prbjeets were riot fully recog- 
nized arid addressed^ The success of many aspects of these pr^^^ 
rested apbri local wbmeri's iriputs^ particularly related to health and 
household sariitatibri^ but their irivblvemerit was riot solicited. 
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SI6MIFICMT FACTORS M SUCCESS OR FAliUBE, _ 
OF PEACE CORPS ACTIVITIES IN HATER AND SANITATION 



PRQSRAMMINS FAetORS 

Priori^ foOater and Sanltatfon Problems/P by Host Country 

\ Existing PHysjcal/Enyl v 

V Existing Institutional Structure Responsible for Hater and Sanitation 

\ Programs r 

\ Integrated Development Programming Approach 
\ Copiunlty Participation in Proposed Program design 

V Tratrrlifg^^^o Program 

\ Cross -Sectoral Considerations 

\ Type of Technology Reguired under Proposed Program: 

\ Peace Corps Staff Capability tp Design Feasi 

\ Peace Corps Staff Supervisidn and Support of Proposed Programs- 
\ Qualificatibhs and Numbers of Required Volunteers 
VB'evel^bpnieht of a Schedule 
\Budgetary Cdhstraihts 

RECRUITMENT FACTORS , • 

Portrayal of Volunteers' Work and Social Setting 
\Expectat1ons of Host Governmint _ : 
Refcruitment of Professional/Special ized' or General 1st Volunteers 
Women in Water and Sanitation Programs 
Singlfc Versus Married Volunteers 
Timing i 

TRAINING 

Task 'Analysis to c:»termine Training Objectives 
Technical Training:- Ih-cbuhtry or Outside 
Languages Required for Effective Field Work 
Cross-Cultural Training 



SUPPORT FACT^ORS 

Peace Corps Staff Support 
Host Country Support 
Coiifiiunli^ Support 
Peer Support 
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llSMlFiCANT FACTORS IM SUeelSS OR P*ItUI5L--i^ 
BP PEACE CORPS ACTIVITIES IN HATER WJD SAHITATIOR* . 

bessbns learned from -the thai land. Yemenis Paragaayj,- Slet^^^^^ 
Togo case studies Indicate thjt a number of common factors contribute to _ the 
success or failure of Peace Corps wtivlttes. They may be useful as guide- 
lines to improve existing projects or plajj new ones. j 



PROGRAMING FACTORS 



Priority for Water and Sanitation Problems/Programs by 

With few exceptions^, iib Peace Corps initiative in thAwa^r f?^^*"^ 
tion sector Is successful in the long term if the host country itself ^does^not 
consider such programs of high priority in their own budgets and in ajloeatton 
of manpower to woric in these sectors. Peace Corps programs do well when coin- 
ciding with th; host country's five year develofment plan priorities. ^^^^ 
tions of new programs or new approaches in addressing local development ^^^^ 
in the water and sanitation sectors are appopriate. eountrywlde^or regional 
surveys cf existing situatibhs and needs provide a good starting point. 

it is always helpful to review the host country budget all beatlflrts to the 
water and sanitation sectors, Including r-elated areas such as^_health educa- 
tion and rural developments tb stee what degree of importance tjey jave. it 
sectors with Water or%ah1tati<^ actiyi ties are no^ r**!^ii';^i^J^.„H%u^Sf^ 
allocations, perhaps a shortage /of manpower resoorces to ^hi tia^^and^?y|talD 
programs is the reason. If tJiire Js a recognized need for ^^^^^^^^ 
projects, but insufficient fun# or r.anpower. there is potential fo.^„^y5^J^| 
flhaheial assistance combined idth P<jace Corps human resources in programming 
for this sector. 



Existing PrwsicaV Er.vlronment - J^etting 

The topography and envirbhinehtal^ettlng of the cpu^tr^^r^^^^ 
ation in programming a hew project in the water and sanitation sectors. The 
basic parameters tb be included in consideration are: 

_ ♦"-J. 

• size of country and size of proposed project areaj 

• accessibility (transportation . fbr personnel and materials) to 
project area or the lack of it; . 



*by Joseph A. Gadek 



rainfall, patte^^^ iti |rbject area, i.e., aridi semi-arid, or rich In 
water resources; 

topographical details, a factor lij conslderlna gravity flow potable 
water supply programs; : . » »' 

hydrogeologleal (grbuhdWater) conditions Jn project area— are 
villages • in the project area currently using wells as tfieir water 
jource; are there associated problems such as salinity or seasonal 
fluctuations in water level; ■ 

quality rating for the present source of local ,water supply; 

general health of the popijlatldh In' the project area:; which water- 
borne diseases hre COiflnoh; 

the traditional means of excreta disposal used,1n the project aWa. 
e.g., latrines, septic tahRs, bush; and 

^i?"!^**®^^^^^ ^''o carries the water, who 

decides what and where the new water source will be, who Implements 
Ihd how affected by th? hew water or sanitation system 

„th« J**®!® PfJ/"*^^^ each Individual case may have 

IfiouSt n?S'V«*'^"H^*H^®?*^"^"V ^^^^^ design. These should all b? will 
ISo.^? Iwf program case. The more Infdnfiattbn gathered 

about the j)0tent1al project area In advance, the more flejclblllty In disfgning 
and implementing an appropriate solution to the problem. Specific site- 
selection is also critical to Volunteer success and satisfaction. ^ i« 



gxj_sting Institutional S tructure Responsible for Water and Sanitation Programs 

ll^^rf "-f P-^^^^^^^ a water end/or sanitation, 

anH^^Hi;;i.ff.-*rP^*!^^*'^ niinistries will be involved in planning, implemehtatSn. 
m a<Jnin1strat1on. In many c^^^^^^ that ho single minfev 

nrnn.,«c ^"|*l*"*^on«V?«'i*5e'-<aJ responsibility for wa€6j* and/br sanitation 
programs. Water* sanitation, and health education mny all fall under differ- 
ent ministries in a rural development program, which is a viable ihstitutibha.1 
arrangement as long as jninistry. Peace Corps, conmunlty, and third party 

defined. Contracts or sighed agreements are 
recommended at all levels. . ' 

J coninon^situatibh experienced in many countries is to have Sibre than one 
ministry cbnstructihg wells or latrines in rural areas. In a situati bh' such 

?nto^fi^cS^?^°^''*"*f'"°^®^^ include participation in 

interministerial meetings or coordinating committees. . 
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Lng Approach 

mch lore effective In developing lohg-teim, sustainable results. , 
This approach, howeveri Is more difficult to orchestrate^ ^^^^^ 

IS managed. The Isolated water supjjlj^ component, however, may be carriea 
successfully, thus Reeplrig Vol unteers content In the field, whil - Issues or 
overall coordination are still being resolved^ 

Short-term, tangible results are /Important Jn ?i"a„|olynteer an^ 
munltv motivation high. Programming and placement of Volunteers in ^Jf 
fo^ite^and lanltltion programs, however, should always be done with the 
lona-te^rn r^suuf n m nd. If 390 wells are successfully dug and capped wm 
handDumos ib bVovlde for better water quail tjr and In two years' time only 3^ 
plrS^of th^rire functioning because ..f lack of training and jio spare 
paSsrit wbLld be hard to judge the overall effort as successful. The total 
long-te^ rl^Ult has to be projected In designing these programs Initially. 



Eommuhlty Participation in Propos ed^^rbgram Dejlin 

Anv water or sanitation program to be undertajce^ w1 th Peace: Corps tecbni- 

if^e hos't io»nt*^ is 1dea?1f*1ng -""^'^.^a |.W«V°^ llvil p'" 

rir-inatinR In Dfoblejii Identification and project design— tne prpiects may t"'! 
die 1 lack Of loilT lSt%at1on and oi^Lershlp. Werk^ th^^^^^^^^ fn%^smu- 
sibirminlstnr. conmUnlty Involvement can .be assured by means ajr Institu 
t onal arrangement^ere^ the '^Aaae leadership ahd^^^ 

sign a "contract defining responsibilities, resources, labor, and material 



sunni ies. 



Program 



AS previously mentioned in the section "integi^^ted D^^^^^ 
mine Approach," the training of local jjeople to take over a^ft|r v^^^^^^ 
deSirt 1 s an ' essenti al component of any water or ,sanj ta^l^^^.^"^ "^'Il 
M^nries of orolect failure very often show this element ^rrthat^whlch was 

SB a s^;??;ct'yy"V'^^'"r^"^isf^-^ 
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any training to the beneficiaries _th the areas maintenance skills and 
health practices, a shbrt-tenn benefit may be seen by the eorraitthity^ biit in 
the long term this program would probably be deiemed\tihsdeeessful . Haridpumps 
break dowri and eventually the well becbftes eoritamiha^^^ as a result of the 
lack of training ^jld education cbmponehts in the prbgrai^ii 

"training" has two organizational cdmpbhehts! and eich component shblild be 
addressed in programming for water and sanitattbn effbVts. The traililhg of 
counterparts to eventually fill manpower needs initially met by butside 
assistance, fs_ one, component of training required; the seVond is the training 
required at the indi vidua), project sites to enable local villagers to maintain 
and sustain their own projects. \ 

'J _ V 

The /training of counterparts to allow for the eventual\^"local1zation"_of 
a project accomplishes Peace Corps^ Forward Plan goal of a multiplier effect. 
Prbperly; trained counterparts can replicate sjml^^^^ and sanitation 

programs and train more CO to broaden th^> national capability to 

undertake more such programs. ' \ 

6n the community level , the training Is primarily aimed at enabling the 
villagers to understand and maintain what has been developed. \ This may also 
^ct as a multiplier effect; for example through village participation during 
well or latrine construj:tion and ancillary traininjj the capability, can be 
created of constructing more wells and latrines if the need and ipotivatlon are 
present. 

Cross-Sectbral Cbnsideratibns \ 

The water and sahitation sector is hot exclusively centered ijpbn pbtable 
#ater supplies and latrines. As previously pointed bUti health education must 
be Integrated into all potable water and environmental sahi tati bh tprograms If 
lasting effects are to be achieved. There are many other prbgram areas In 
which Peace Corps participates around the world which in vol ve water and sahl- 
tction activities. These are worth roviewing so that sectoralTy oriented 
programs do not develop tec narrowly. , 



Heal th . Thi s \s the jnost si gn ifi can t rj uss-sectoral 1 1 nk^ to water 
and sanitation programs, in terms of prograpiing reguir^-nents, th^ 
health edueatibri Inputs are the most sionificant ^actors Irelated to 
Water and sahi tati on concerns. I 

Agri culture Almost all of the countries where Peace Corps ij? 
iiivblved in develbp:nSht programs are agricultura l/ based arid the 
water iiid lariitatleh sector is iritec; f>l agriculture in the area 
of Irrigatibrii _ The heal th arid riutrttlori of fc^rmers and their 
families are affected directly by i*rigatibri systems. irri£atibri 
prbgrd.7:mirig^ therefore, should be coordinated with agricultural i 
vfater and sanitatibri, arid health sector ebmpbriertSi 

Energy Programs^ Iri recent yeart. Peace Corps hals given substan- 
tial attention tb renewable energy nrb^rams thrbiighbtlt the worlds 
A few examples bf the crosr -sectoral links betwegn the vjrater and 
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sanitation and enfrgy sectors within Pm^ fSs''wasSf iUX' 

draullc raiti applications, methane gas. ^C ieratlm from wa^^^ ma^rer. 
rtirtl-hydropowlr generation, and windmills for pumping water. 

• Forestry and Soil Conservation. In viewing the broader is^^^^^^^ 

Water risource management, forestry and soil conservation P'-og'-ams 
Irl lnS|?al componlnts. Watershed management programs to increase 
irrieultkl prolictivity. S^'^rne hydroelectH^^^^^ ^"etd^jrarl 
mike more efficient use of water « .P^||^o»s resource 
"rooted" In forestry and soil conservation efforts* 

lype^Df tec ritiolbg y Req uir ed under Proposed Program 

mmm^mmm 

this overall sector philosophy at the outset. 

Peace^o^ps^taff Capability to^ieslqn^asible Programs 

Peace Corps staff members ihco^ntry can draw on a n^er of sources of 
informlPon. technical assistance, and training to support their efforts in 
water/sanitation programming: 

(a-. ihcbuntry personnel In the appropriate ministry, the USAID mission. 
zr other donor agency office; 

(b) the Peace Corps WaterVSa.nUation Sector Specialist in Washington; 

(c) the P«ace^eom_PmMi:S^^ i he lud.ns guidelines 
^ fSr p\Xc rfTlk nrW e pages '^aM lT^ document) ; 

tr> Water *nd Sanitation for Health (Wft?-^) Project, funded by USAID 
tu provide g'„e?"r technical assistance technology tTans^r Jj^J 

resource deVel bpmeht and^ ^^f^ 1 ^''^ n^^^'^i'lVt^* < on ^rM^ts ^?h " 
informution to improve drinking water ^^J*, tJ-fl^^^^^^ „ 
a miatmum of a*iini strati vs. effort '"^.^J^^. f^u*.^*'* Itreet. 
the 'J5AID off lev iR.:ountry or ati WASri, 16il North Kent iireei. 
Room 1002. Arlingtor. Vircdnia. 22209. U.S.A.). 

(e) Peace Cor^s* infc:T.dtion Collection and Ej'change (ICE) for , 
technical information. 



(d) 
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prbpo'ing any new water and sanitation programs, the Peace Gbrps pro- 
graitiner must cbhsider the level of projected staffs Volunteer^ and equipment 
support as weM as^ ebmrnunity ^ ministerial, arid third party collaboration 
required for ert;;al irfiplemeritatibri arid determine if existirig Jevels are 
adequate. Should there be a prbjeeted shbftfall iri support at ariy level, then 
an increase rnust be planned arid budgeted fbr iri order to malce for a successful 
program. ' 

The Volunteer to staff ratib is_ a majbr jjrbgrarmnirig cbnsi deration. 
Setting up new programs is a Ibrig^ irivdlVedi time-cohsumirig process. If the 
Volunteer to staff Tatio is higher than 40 to 1^ the best a programmer can do 
is ma1ntajn__a_nd refi^^ The ratio must be at most 25 to 1 

for programming initiatives to take place. 



Qualification s and Numbers of -Requj^ed^ Volunteers 

The required n>i^^^^^ for Volunteers in the propdsed prograni should 

be clearly and accurately portra^yei^ in the initial prbgrafflttihg task. If the 
requirements are overstated, frustration >tA job dissatisfaction will resulti 
threatening the success of the Likewise, If the quallficatibh 

description is understated and v ri;,,i;^^rs r^re recruited Into positions over 
their level of capability, they will not fce happy a na_ neither, ?i'1 11 the host 
country. ^ Usually, however, from experience, overstating the required qualifi- 
ed tibris is the more commcri error in programming. 

Peace Corps exp^Hehce. has dembhstrated that mo^ bfteri thari ribt, general- 
istc are rrbre saf'^^fied Vbluriteers thari prbfessi^^rials. The gerieralists enjoy 
the cHal 1 enge ^ thei r expectati oris are bperi ^ thGy are better 1 i steriers , arid 
they are usually mere tolerant of submersion in another culture. Hdwevefi 
ski 11 -trained, generali St Volunteers must make an extra effort to earn the 
respect of their communities, counterparts^ and host gdvernmeht. 

There are roles for prof essio^^ qualitie:^ Volunteers and many serve 

successfully, but Peace Corps efforts to reach the poor frequently determine a 
setting which is most appropriate for communit;/ development general tsts. 

''rdjectirig the required numbers of Volunteers to be recruited also must 
be well thought but. Caution must be used in the start-Ujp of^ 
as nbt tb bverlbad the Peace f ui ps support and supervision staff or the local 
mirl^Lry direetirig the program. The absorptive capacity of the local ministry 
may. be such that a few ^bltiritefers should be brought bver i riitj ally to make a 
pilot ruri bf the brograra. Vbltiriteer ritimbers cari be increased as iristitutibrial 
arid fliahagemeht 5ys**ems develop arid dembristrate the ability tb provide ^d^quate 
suppbrt. 
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Development Hl a Schedule 

At the same time, programmers Sust plan realistic time 

terms of timing an^ their effect on the program's implementation. 

A rommoh problem in timing relates to third part? donor involvement ^w^^^ 

a water S°"siMt^n^rograml^ .n*SU^"*on?v to"' SI ?S ^ hf ri 

ment. Volunteers have been recrdilr : treined, only ^o/jna tna- ^"^^^^y 

?Ms event" but the possibility neeos to •^on^dered and ^O-Jt 

arrangea. Initial Volunteer requests shoulu ce kept minimal until most or ine 

program uncertainties are resolved. 

Budgetary Constr aiJit s 

Programming Volunteers into existing external ly-fur^d 4^ee*^^^^|J^?^ 

^oursls In? eWn^,^ sl^Vinfopportuniti^^ and work-study tours. 



REeRUITMERT FAtJORS 



Portrayal of Volwteecsi^ ?rk and Social Settle 

T *^n4nn r.nciti6n<: for tH- °^ and sahitatioh sector of Peace Eorps, 

skills ard recruitment availability. 

Sill dnly create a^h^ir reac'tion of dissatisfact^-^n. 
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Expectations of Host Gdverhment 



In marls' cases I the host cdUhtry rninistry will request erigineefs for 

positions whlc^ may not actually require an engiheer. They may hot have 
confidence In a generallst Volunteer who^ Is "only" ski 11 -trained by Peace 
Corps. 

_ Q^ften, If th^ host^ engineers to fill an entire program 

in rural water or sanitation and the Peace Corps staff representative feels 
that thjs is inappropriate, a ^^^^^ to provide a certain 

ratio of engineers or technicians, to general ists. Using a team approach, the 
engineers can act as advisors to the generalists and the needs of all parties 
are met. 



Recruitment of Prbfessional/Specla^Hzed and Seneralist Volunteers 

As mentioned in the prece-^^rrg sections^ care must be taken in the quali- 
fications specified for Volunteers t6 fill the proposed program. With the 
Peace C--ps^ general^ policies of working at the local, level , high technology 
position are the exception rattier than the rule. Professionals should be 
advised that most positions available in the water and sariitatibn sector in- 
vplye pldfiningp jnanagement, and coTOiUnity organ izatibrii as well as techmcal 
skills. Certainly^ good working experience can be gained, but the Volunteer 
being recruited must be aware that tfte work is usually very much a multi- 
faceted iob which requires patience, cultural understanding^ and flexibility^ 

In requesting specialists or generalists who can be skill trained. It 
5 :ould be kept in mind that speciuJists are rore difficult to recruit and the 
D' ccess takes much longer. __I nit i^a^^^ Voluhteer roles, com- 

iiiunfcation with the recruitonen*: and placement personnel 1n_ Washington and/or 
the water and" sanitation sector j)ec^?al^^^^^ will Jndicate to the Peace Corr*- 
prograiTwner in the field what numbers he can realistically expect to recm • , 



_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Women in Water and Sahitatibh ^ grams 

_ s _ _ 

A5 Volunteers jlh^ staff have cLiscbverSd in wording in the water and sahi- 
tatibn sector in deyploplhg coUhtHes^ the p^'lJnary beneficiaries of such pro- 
grams aro wom€;.i and^'Childreh. Womn and children are the mair^ "drawers of - 
water" and. their health and prdductive time are directly affected by water and 
s^^nitation jirpsrams. In many cultures^ it may be eisier for a female 
Volunteer to jaln the trust of the local women. Th^< U ;n??ortant for the 
following reasons. 

• Local women should br consulted •initially concerning the design 
concepts of t> pronr?m: social rsrniflcatlons, cultural beliefs 
arid taboos, -.nd physical considerat\/.is effect project success. 

• Women oftfen are the p^rijnarx worker:; riuring- implementation of die 
project under self-help schemes. 
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t In develbpint and transferring the "sbftware'Vasp^ecAs p^^^^^ 
eSueatlon to the community, women will be the primary recipients^ 

• With operation and maintenance of water and sanitation systems^ a 
very important issue and. up until now. Jne ^O'" yW^'^^b an |a|y 
solution has not been found, women from the comtiunm should more 
often be offered some maintenance training* since they are tne 
primary users of the hardware. 

In light Of this, women need to be necruited more actively for wa^^r and 
sanitation programs. Lessons learned in the field ?en^"H'"*h?ii*h Jhh^S 
primary shortco^iings or projects are related to the 0?9l|Ct of health educa- 
tion and training for operation anS maintenance of constructed J>*fr and/or 
sanitation systeSs; innovations t^r the future depend very heav^^^^^^ 
well -designed projects whi-i address these issues-Tind consequently should rely 
more heavily upon the Inpet of female Vol unteers. 



Single Vers 



needs tb^be stipulated 
job that requi res mov- 
s ingle Volunteer. (An 



This is ai aspect of Volunteer recruitment which 
case by ciSc, vMen Vbltlnteers are to be assigned to a 
Ing frequently, it is often advisable to request 

ing .reHueni, jr, , _ ^ driller living out of a tent.) Con- 



example of this situation would be a . 

«ideration should be/given to the accessibilllar of the.^^^^ 
culture. ' Spouse combinations of water technician and heaitn 
been very successful. 



and the local 
educator 



Timing 

Pt>or timing in the recruitment phase 0 a Peace Corps prograin can get the 
Volunteers and projects off to a Sad start. Some typical elements o. recruit- 
ment timing to be considered are: 



1 



established tralhinfj cyelesi 

work season, i.e.. if there is a rainy season, t^^^^ 
shoi'ld t>a timed so that completion of training is the dry setson, 

full avail ?bility of PC staff support when trainees arrWe In 
coantry; and 

funding actually established and all project documents signed. 
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TRAIN!N6 FA6TdRS 



_ Clear training objectives^ are detennlned by t^ie Volunteer tasR analysis 
performed during project planning. (See Project Plannlrigi Appendix F. ) 



Technical Tralhlhg; Ihcburitry or Outside 

t^hether technical training should be_ conducted in the host country or 
outside Is a prdgram-speclflc declstbo.^ Generally speaktrig^ tral filing should 
be conducted incbun try whenever possible In order for trainees to Uarn local 
working conditions^ Ihstltutlbhal VbleSj and country-specific problems /which 
will be encountered during actual Implemehtatlbn; for host country riattbhals 
to participate In the training whenever posstblei arid for Vbluriteers to get a 
firm base in language and cross-cultural skills. 

_v 

in some cases where the tech^ Is new or unproven In the program^ 

training^outside the countr^ ni^y be more prudent. The Peace Corps water and 
sanitation sector specialist will beable to advise field staff as to what 
training options have b^^ used in the past and what might be feasible for 
faturo training programs;. 



4^g es-R eq u ired for ^ffective jUet^ Hor jc 

In planning the tralriirig for water and sanitation Vq 
trairii rig must be considered tji light of the proposed postings. For effective 
work relatidhships, particularly iri rural areas^ the Volunteers' local 
language stills should be goba. Iri many cases^ there may be brie official 
language and a loca"' language required for cdmmUrilcatlbri with villagers. This 
can only be planned for in training progrlms if the Peice Corps staff member* 
responsible for t_he__ designated program is aware of the lidsting Ibcatidris 
before training begins. f 



6rxiss--cul tu>^^^ i s a standa, d com^r v-^^^ l^eace Corps train- 

ing programs, especially since most water and sanitation p >gram Volunteers 
will be liv irig in rural areas. Ijiis is another reason why^ when jjossjbie, the 
technical trainirig should be conducted incquntry. T'^a moi^e T^ime a trainee 
speeds in the eburitry under the supervision of sbmecie^ experlenr^d in that 
cjfture, the more she will learn froi:^ observation arid example. 
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SUPPORT FAeTQRS 



?eace Sorps^^^taff Support 

in planning and prdgrammlng for a water ^nd^ sanltatm P^roject^^^^ 
pparp Goros Stiff supervision Is essential. Time Is needed to troubiesnoot 
prfblemsT^^thl /xining program, to find ways rP%n<'J"9,f f ,r4cS^n5id 
to develop newj)rbgraffis- A Volunteer to staff ratl^ of 25 to 1^ ^^^J^^^Jf f 
for optimum effectiveness. The maximum should be 40 to 1 , a level wnicn .wiii 
allow for maintenance o. existing programs only. 

« _ _ - 

Included within Peace Corps staff support ^e^Snl^al advl^^^^ 
Visits, in-service workshops, and In some cases f 

tlon, tools, per diem). These Issues of support need to be agreed In 
dUldpIng the program so that the host cdUntr., Peace Corps, and any third or 
f^iattlbElEties understand what Is to be supplied by whom. 

Clear job descriptions and definitions of goal s Ahoul «i f e se* out for 
both volunteers and Peace Corps prdgramnfers. Clear coranunlcation of expecta- 
tions Is an Integral part of successful Peace Corps programs. 



As mentioned earlier, unless the host country. ?t both MQlsterla^^ and 
community levels. Is committed to the water^ and sanitation prdgr^^^^^^^ »ery 
unli Pel y that any long-term benefits will result from that j>rogram. ^Host 
cSintry sJpp^rt of volunteers must be closely mo^^^^ holt Countries ha?! 
«:taff involved. Typical >upport components which the host countries nave 
OntMbuted to past wat.r aft' sanitation programs Include housing, tra:v.por- 
S?ioh, mi, co'unterpar- i^ .'>o's. labor, and construction materials. 



Cdmmunit,y Supp& rt 




Is th( 

serVlcr't'o'the'comitin^ Its overall development. 

Community support Is essential for the more difficult issues of health 
educatir^rid malX^feenance training. Ma"teers nee^^^ 

advice in nurturing local conmunlty support. Volunteer ^^P»"®"*^|i„ *^.|terh 
Ifilnkinq and unf arnl 1 1 arl ty with local institutional P^oces^5>s ^lave^led^t^ 
incomplete and Unsatisfying projec^^^^^ agreements bet^^aen communities 

and contractoj-s solve some of these problems. 
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Peer Support 

Periodic work-related seminars should be convened during the water arid 
sanitation program's working life. Such conferences, assist all Involved 
(Peace Corps and host country I by sharing common jjroblems and solutions asso- 
ciated with technical cultural i community partic1j)at1on, and health education/ 
training Issues. Volunteer morale, can be effectively boosted with arj occa- 
sional conference. In remote regions. Volunteer postings should be within a 
reaspnable distance of each other so that occasional meetings for peer support 
can occur. 



Additional detailed ihformati bh bn_-pr:oject nTahhihg cai. be found in 
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INTROBtJetieN 



Until 1979, the training of VbruSteers for water ah sanitation projects 
hadbeeri designed jDrtmarily by Peace Corps field staff and contracted out or 
tmpleraonted directly by them. The technical training in r^st countrlesranged 
from a two- to four-weelc bn-the-dbb "driehtatldn" to limited skill training as 
a t of ^ 'C- to 12-weeR total pre-servlce trelning. Heal th education and 
cbmmu,»i:> parMclpatlbh tralhlhg was usually not Integrated with the technical 
training. Water and sahltatlbn tended lb be treated as very separate, dis- 
crete projects and areas bf concern. {The Peace Corps' Water and Sanitation 
Sector^ March 1981* P. 3.) 

In 1979^ the sector staff in WashingtgnoutUneda set of trailing goals 
which Included the development of a_ combined water/sanUatI on ^s^ trafriing 
model for generallst Volunteers^ and the refinemejrt^of a set of training 
objectives which Integrated healtheducatj on and community participation with 
technical subjects. The unit also contribjjted to Increased sharin 
coui^lHes and with headquarters, of ideas, methods cf training, arid qualified 
potential trainers. 

Following an Investigation of pa programs arid cbritraetbrs.. it 

became apparent that a need_ existed^ there was a limited riumber of qualified 
technicaj trainers in water and sanitation who had Third World experience^ 
were familiar with and could transfer skills at the appropriate level of 
technology, and had the ability to Integrate health edueatibri arid cbfTniurilty 
participation Into the technical training. However^ two brgaiilza^ti bns , the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Coritrbl CCBCT and the UiS. Inffian HeaTEh Service 
(IHS), which had at times been involved in Peace Corps traihirig over the 
years, employed poteritiafl trainer Candidates and nostessed materials and 
resources which were apprbpriave for Peace Corps projects. ( 

Following two pilot pre-servlce training progriJ*^? l-^ld duHrig :he summer 
of 198u, a formal "memorandum of agreement" between J^-. cc Corps jtn<«^ IBS was 
established. The agreement calls for the IHS re pr-v :;^ cra'-<ers and ; to 
contract for the administration of up to five Peac^ Co^s r '^-service trairrt rig 
programs and up to five in-service training programs per year, in United 
States, or overseas. Tne Peace Corps has agreed to provide up to three staff 
training ^urkshops per year for potential J HS trainers. The Jirst staff 
training workshop and pre-service training program were hftld iri February arid 
March 1981. 

in I98i?-r5, using techrijcal aj»sj stance p^^^^^ f?y the Water and Sanita- 
tion for Healtr? rWAisHj_ J^roject, under a contract Witi: tSe Water and Sariitatibri 
f5i vision of tfie Health Gvfice bf AID's Bureau for Science aDd. Techholbgy 
CAiD/SST/HfA/Wi), the Water .^r^ Sariitatibh Sector Specialist (OTPS) had four 
iri-servlee workshops arid t^ai^ '^'S Mides develbpei IiT Tatrihe cbhstructibni 
rainwater catcilmerit systems, spring capping.^ arl'i handpump Installation and 
malriteriarice. These wbrkshb^s ^nd/dr trainer's guides are avail abVe by reauest 
thrbtigh the local USAlD mis'.io.:' cr the Peace Corps Ktter/S^^^^ 
Specialist. The training wcrks'ippi; can be t?11ore,d for country/ reg-'on 
situatipns. 



the OTPS Hater/Sanltatldn Sector Spfec ai 1st can provide APW 
Managers with training assistance, ranjihg. f'-oni Jnforraatlon on s?h^aul?^ 
training cycles In the United States or, how a region rocures assistance from 
WASH or IHS to personal field visits or hiring of consultants* 

Following ire the skill bbdectlves, technlcaA sMl Is taught, and worKshop 
descriptions for Peece ebrps training In water/sanitation; 

PEAel eORPS WATER/SAtriTAflOil SKILL TRAFmIHS OMEeHVES*- 

fh- Skill training program for water and sanitation Munteers w^^^^ 
c]ud/cbmpoJ"nts oil role of the Volunteer in f^^^'^^^^!^^'^ 

^iiUi- wsste dIsDosal; and health education. It Is ant1c1j)ated ^that this 
frllnfng w'm takf^r^xlmately six iweeks. At ^e J?PleJ:1on of the p^^gram 
the Peace Corps trainees will be able to perform the following tasks. 

The Role of the Volwteer^^^velbpmeht 

i Analyze the processes that take place In cwSnunltles In reaching 
decisions regarding water and sanitation projects. 

• -DemoTistrate effective interviewing technj^^^^^ 

methods using local resjsurees for Implementing a community saniwtlon 
survey i I 

• Bembhstrate an ability to listen and worJc effectively as a. helper and 
cbhsultaht to Individuals and groups desiring assistance. 

• Demonstrate^a proficiencv in conducting meetings using participatory 
meetfing techniques. 

• ArttfeUlate his/her strenjt.s and weaknesses V"\.**°4^^"^*..!l*^h<n5Sr^ 
pebple and demonstrate a capacity to alter behavior that hinders 
interactirin and communlcatibn with Others. 

i ArtlLulate the causes and cbnseqMences of poverty the roie bf 
^ selfketermi nation and empowerment in overcoming poverty, 

• beschbe and demonstrate strateates |or involving wora^^ 

ningj, Implementing, operating, and Salntalning of water and sanita- 
ti bn projects. 

• Bemohstrate an abi 1 1 ty to def i ne prbblems . sit goal ^'"^^d^SsOSmh 
gies-for alternative solutions, organize action plans, and establi sr. 
methbds for measuring results of water and sanitation projects. 



Prbvided by tiater/Sanitation Sectbr Specialist (OTPS). 
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Const riictlbri 

i Select arid Use the correct "ilx of aggregate ^ water, and ceineht for 
grouting arid pbUrlrig cohcr<Rte. 

• Select and use aprroprlate rernfprclng materials and locally avail- 
able forming mat^i iais to fonn and pour concrete. 

• Construct ar concrete spring box, well slab, and latrine slab. 

f Construct a fraired super stricture f a pit privy (using the V.i.P. 
or R.O.E.C. design). 

• ■ - - . ' 



\ 

Source 

i Deteyinlhe the present water use patterns and demands using cbninuhlty 
Infohrwitlbn gathering techniques. 

• Locate a source of water that meets the fbl lowing criteria: 

^ ^ - --■ - - -- - -- - - - 

~ ' acceptable to the cdijirlunlty— describe five social arid 

cultural factors which Influence a cditHiurilty's choice; 
sufficient quantity froiii the cdiiinurilty 's perspective; 
~ adequate quality. / 
m Springs: 

y s j ng conrniunj^ ,*5eograph_1 cal , and tbpj cal __factors, sel ect a 
suitable spring site In collaboration with community leaders. 

Determine type of spring (gravity or artesian; seepage; 
tubular or fissureh 

Determine If jiater quanti;^ is sufficient for the cbnSunity 
using the appropriate cbmmuhity information gathering 
techniques. 

besigri and conduct a health education Jialbgue on the heed to 
^ptect a_spring source and how to do vf, 

i Discuss potential social or cultural factors which could 
redcice the iitipact of such a health lesson. 

Determine potential sources of pollution and feasible w^s to 
prutect the spritig. / ^ i ■ . 

b^^r^n^e^ ^Mi^-9M ^A<t^ stical |feas1bi 1 1 ty of developing 
th*i spring and iti distribution system. 
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Besign a proper spring box and Infiltration gallery^ system. 

Prepare a list of materials, basic specifications^ and 
estimates of construction costi 

Form and pour a concrete spring box with discharge and 
overflow pipe. . 

Construct an infiltration gallery to capture and direct water 
Into the spring box. 

Protect the spring bx)x and Infiltration gallery from 
potential sources of pollution. 

• Wells: 

Using knowledge of ccntnunltyi hydrologyi and topography^ 
select a suitable well site In collaboration with community 
leaders. 

Petermlne potential sources of pollution and wa^ys to protect 
the wel 1 . 

Design and construct a health ^^e^^^^^ dialogue with 

villagers on the need to protect a well. 

Detemlne economic and 16 of developing 
the well and its distribution system. 

Determine the type of^well (dug^ bbred^ driven) and the 
method of retrieving water (manual ^ handpumpi or power-driven 
pump). 

Design the welb showing all major features. 

Prepare a_ list of materials, basic specifications, and 
estimate of construction cost. 

~ Construct a shallow welU cgmplete with casinj^ grouting, and 
slab, as well as a sanitation surface structure for an open 
well with a simple rope and bucket. 

Install a pumping mechanism which can be maintained by the 
. community. 

Design and conduct a pump maihteh2U(ice lesson for potential 
users. 

• Catchment systems: 

Evaluate the amount of rainfall i type of house cdnstructlonp 
available storage spacei and potential for contamination. 

Determine if catchment system is feasible. 
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Design a catchment system for a given strdctdre, showing all 
major components. 

Design and conduct a health education dialogue with villagers in 
and how to protect a catchment system* 



t Determine required storage volume for community, by using coisnunity 
information gathering techniques. 

• Determine the topography, social, economic, and political factors for 
a site for storage. 

• Design simple storage tank. 

Bistribution, Transmission, and Appurtenances 

• Mapping/profiling: 

— Rdh a level loop. 

— Establish ground profile. 
Develop a contour map. 

-- Read and Interpret construction drawings. 

• Piping: 

Describe the characteristics and correct uses of four major types 
of pipe. 

— 5elect the correct pipe material based on avail ability ^ hydraulic 
factors, and ease of construction and maintenance. 

— Size the pipe according to hydraulic factors. 

~ Demonstrate correct methods of cutting and joining various tyoes 
of pipes. . •' 

— Identify and assemble the fittings arid valves for four major 
types of pipe. 

Pumps 

• Describe the principles of pump operation in shallow arid deep wells. 

• Identify the wbrkirig mechanisms of five major types of force or lift 
pumps: piston^ reciprocating, centrifugal, jet. and hydraulic ram. 
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• Disassemble and reassemble a pump cylinder. 

1 Disassemble^ _refia1rj_ and reassemble the most comnonly used handpump 
In the local community; 

• Develop a pj an and an educatlona'L dialogue for preventive maintenance 
of a handpump and power-driven pump; 

Hater Treatment 

• Describe four major types of treatment and their purposes. 

• Determine the local attitudes and value of water quality. 

i Based^on local conditions and quality, select which, If any^ 

trertment process will be required. 

• Desc r1 be f 1 ve reason s wf^y bol 1 1 rig water Is resi s ted v 1 1 1 ager s and 
develop a possible strategy arid health dialogue to overcome this 
resistance. 

Nater Systems Design 

i Select sites In cpllaboratlon with connunlty leaders for all major 
compdnents of a water $ystem. 

a Discuss eccmpmjc^ cultural, and social factors which will Influence 
the site selection; 

• Design and sketch a water system, detailing all major cbnipbrierits. 



Waste Disposal 
Latrlries 

i Select a site with proper protection for water supply In collabora- 
tlbri with cbmmUrilty members. 

i Identify five types of latrine designs. Describe their advantages 
arid disadvantages! Including sdclocul tural considerations. 

« Construct a latrine. Including pit, slab, and superstructure; 

i Discuss the various cultural and_ social factors which can hinder or 
facilitate a latrine building program. 

> _ 

• design and carry out a health education dialogue and program for vil- 
lagers on the value of using latrines and the 1 :ipbrtahee of Reeplrig 
them clean. 
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Alternative Methods of Waste Disposal y 

• Discuss appropriate uses of alternative waste disposal systems. 

• Design a septic tank and leachfield system. 

He a lt^ ^ £4u^" 3on 

• describe and diff^^^^ of water-related 
disease and the corresponding water ifflprovemeht strategy. 

i Describe thp characteristics of the fecal -oral pathway. 

i Describe the agtnnt^hbst/ehvlrbnment relationship and the methods of 

control and prevpntibrii 

i Develop and describe a strategy fbr designing health education 
dialogues in a village. 

• Develop and conduct ah oral r>hydrati bh dialbgue that children can 
use to teach others. 

• As indicated in earlier sections, design and conduct health dialogues / 
on: ^ 

— why and how to protect a spring^ well, arid other water sources; 

— why and how to use a latrine; 

— why and how to protect clean water once it is taken from a source; 

— why and how to clean dirty water. 
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TECHHICAL COMPONENTS OF WATER/SAN ITATiON mil TRAINING PROGRAM* 
Cdmrnyhi cable Disease 

Disease processes 

jEp1defnl6l6gy--€p1defji1blbg1cal analysis: disease outbreak 
Physiology and characteristics of fnicrdbes 
Water-borne and Water-related dlseas^ 
Vector-borne and vector- related diseases 
Food sanitation principles 



Hater 



Grbdnd water— Hydrology 

Hydrblbglcal stucty of well and spring development sites 

Hater sources/source development 

Hater quality ; 

Hater treatment 

Hater pumping equipment 

Hater development prbblems 

Hater sburce develbpment prddect exercise 

Systems 



Rotary well drilling 

Cable tool well drilling 

Bored well construction 

Spring development 

Repair and installation of handpumps 

Community water system types and design cbhsi derations 



♦Provided by Hater/Sanitatibh Sector Specialist (OTPS). 
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• Water system design problems 

• Hydraulic ram: design, bperatibri, construction, and installation 

• Design analysis: spring box and small community water system 
i Soil absorption tests 



Wastes 



• TypeSi characteristics, and hazards of Waste 

• Waste treatment and site selection 
i Water carried waste systems 

• Waste construction project exercise 

Latrines 

i Privy design considerations 
i Privy location site 

• Privy cdhstructibh 

• . Privy construct ion problems 

• Design analysis: privy cbhstructilDh 

eon s truct ibfi 

• Construction skills: pipe and concrete, mapping and surveying 

• Construction plans and materials 

Health EducatioTi 

• Preventive curative activities in a comprehensive health program 

• Health education principles and techniques 

• Health education design exercise 



Communi ty Organization 

• Community development principles 

• Development skills exercises 
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frther training Components for Water/Sanitation Volunteers 
9 Role of the Volunteer In developnient work 

• Cross-cultural understanding and adaptation 

• Language and communication skills 



RASIf TRAINING GUIBES 

4 — - • 

Four trii her guides are available from WASH. They may Be obtaihed 
through the Peace^ Cbrps^ Water/Sanitati on Sector Specialist (OTPS) or through 
local USAID missions^ They cover four basicj 1 ow-cost rurjil water sanita- 
tion technologies: latrine eoristructibn, rainwater catchment syswms, spring 
capping, and handpUmp installation and m^aintenance. (^raetical Trai ner 
Manuals in Rural Water^app ly and Sanit a tion; 4^)i^ription for Potential 
u sers (DraTtn Water and Sanitation for Health Proje.ct; May 1983.) [ 

these guides can be used by Peace Bdrps to ]j) trajn Volunteers during 
pre-service or in-service trai/iihg; and (2) provide Volunteers with manuals to 
conduct workshops themselves in water and sanitation for host country staffs 
or coinnunity groups which need to learn the technical skills. They are 
described in detail' in Appendix G. 
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SUMMARY OF PEACE CORPS WATER ANB SANITATION PROJECTS 

1982-1983 



This 1s the full text of the report 

on 1982-83 Water and Sahitati Oh Projects 

submitted by 0btt1 Ahdrake Under contract to WASH. 

October 1, 1982 . 



Overview 



Section 1 



Sununary-Peace Corps Water and 
Sanitation Projects, 1982'-*1983 



Section 2 



Peace Corps Vater/Sanitation 
AccbmplishiDents of Projects 
On-going in PY82 



Section 3 



List of Cbllabbratihg Agencies 
in Report ^ 



Section 4 



Region and Overseas Staff Interviewed 



Section 5 
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The Water and Sanitation Sector of OPD has asked the AID-fanded 
"Water and Sanitation for Health" ft^^^^) project to update a report of 
Peace Corps water and sanitation projects which was compiled in 1980. The 
fblldwihg report updatis the 1980 findings and is expanded to include 
cbllabdrating agencies > related/secondary activities and project 
accomplishments. ^ the standard of at least 50 percent of the voiunteer^s 
time spent in witer activities was used as a basis for inclusion as a 
water project.' Ail other water related activities ^are included under 
related/secondary, activities. 

The findings indicate hot only an overall increase in water and 
sahitatioii activities but a prdgiammihg strategy of integrating water and 
sanitatibhy health Extension ^ appropriate technology » agriculture and 
educatlbh programs. Volunteer^ working in other projects are also often 
invblv^d- directly or indirectly with* water projects as secondary 
activities or as part of their p^lm jobj The introdSction of new 
technologies In a developing country <^an often lead to less than satisfac- 
tory results without the accompanying education on use, maintenance and 
ehvironmentai^considerations. A situation in which latrines are con- 
?tF^^^^^_^boye a water source has bbvibus cbtitamitiatibn implications but 
those implications wpuid very well go unrecognized without proper educa- 
tion. Peace Corpi^ field staff and vblutiteers recognize the importance 
of integrated programming and feel strongly that sanitary and health 
education should be an integral part of any water project. " ^ 



The fisheries programs have Mot been inciude^ in this report 
merely, because it is a fairly specific programming area and the linkages 
to water are obviott^. there are, however, specific tie-ins with water 
projects in several situations wjlich shbtild be mehtibtied: (1) iti arid 
regions like Senegal the fishery volunteers work with water vblutiteers 
building irrigation systems; (2) dams and reservbirs are used as sbutces 
for fish ponds; and (3)' hydraulic dams ar^ used fbt hbusehbld and fish 
pond water. 

there are also many examples of volunteers who ended up working in 
water and sanitation projects even though their briginal assignments were 
in different areas. The following three examples illustrate ambiti oas^ 
creative ihvblvemeht in water prbjects. . 

A five-year Peace Corjjs Volunteer from Cameroon, oLeanora Orr, was 
chbsen as butstahdihg PCV for 1982. She became' involved in water and 
sanltatibh prbjects while she was^'^a TEFL teacher in Cameroon. During her 
volunteer yedrs she initiated .plans ^ solicited funding and worked on 
ntamerbus water and sanitation prbjects including latrine construction 
projects in id primary schools, five gravity flow water systems^ sanitary 
educatlbh and wbrked with a Ibcal civil engineer tb txpgrade existing water 
sources. < , 
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Gregory Tuttle and Mary Jo Wl»r were recruited «• inlail hus- 
bandry expert, for a pig prbdect in Swatilandi The fOBl of the project 
wai the aarkcting of pige in a aarfcet doninated by the South Africani. 

^--.1?'^ »!J'^''*'*. °° eite^ however, there vai nothing—ho houiing, So 
piggery, and no pig. . A. Implementation of the project iialled Wimr 
f^i^-s"-- '^l'^^^*f if tJie piggery were ever to be ■uCCeiifUl, Water 

(Which wa. also mining oh th* iitej wwlihave to be preient. The 
aeare.t aource— a aountaln .tream— wa. about three kilraeter. Sway. 
Although they had no experiehce with water .yetea., the couple piped m 
fr^^f*?n'K " piggery iite. Fund, and con.ult.tton came 

from USAID but coaaonlty org.niz.tibn ind iiple-ent.tlon were hlidled by 
^ry Jo .nd eregi ^ the eiid of their tour ippr5.che., piped wat^r ha^ 
been brought to the^aiieylnd in two iniail huabandry «pert. tave. 
expanded their experti.e into a tot.lly hew ire., there .re .till ^ pigs 
«c present • 

. Phebe Preicott i. i Peace Corp. Volunteer in Togo wbrklng on a 

wa^eir proie2:t in coll.bor.tion with AID, the Rejibhll Society fbr Cbffee 
end Cocoa Production .nd the Miaistry of Rural Develb^ent. Phebe wa. 
originally in Togo wojjking with Cto.. road. Africa building a youth center 
and was recruited by Peace Corps to Work on the water project. She is d 
n^i""^ manager for the project which involve, the construction 
of two .mail dams and .gravity feed .y.tea; Thi. ly.tem will bring cle«n 
water to .pproximately 5,600 people in the village. Water will be piped 
to two large ci.tem. located bh the hillside above the village .nd 15 
f.uwts will be set up along the main road with fiuee^i at both the 
primiry and aecondery .chooli. VilUgeri will have the option of piping 
"''' fffo t*«ei5 h?«» fn^ paying . abhthly fee. The revenue froa the 
fees will go into .fund for naintchahce bf th^ iyjtem. Siere is . 
health/. .nit.t ion component of the project ^ and Phebe will be organizing 
feminar. for ..nltation eduction. VilUges ire presently using', pol- 

^'5 " w.ter .onrcej This gravity feed .ystem ii the first 

of its kind in Togo. The government .nticip.teB duplicstihg the iy.teo in 
Other lOc.tibh. thrbUghbut .buthern fogOi 

The accoapli.laent. aectiOh bf thli report identifies ■pecific 
reaultl of Peice Cbrps VblUhteerj^ wbrklng IS collaboration with other 
development agencle. t|> create mni/pt tb Imprbve the quality and 
availability of water resource.. Thrbugh the Intrbductlon of poteble 
w.ter .y.tems, there 1. .direct and immediate cffidt on health and labor 
by providing a.fe water and .Ignificantly reducing the libor coit bf 
crrylng w.ter^ 't,e.e project., especially those in which local materials 
and simple tech- bogies are used, also have the pbtehtial bf providing a 
direct raall business opportunity in the marketing Of these prbducta. 
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SDHHMtt m COPRS WfflR m SANITATION PROJECTS. 1982-1983 ' 
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<Mloi irtvlty ptptig t pi|. 

AID 



AID 



<|f*irt iliati to ofiiatti vtlUiii to , 
leeipt rHpopiniluiM for ujitiaiocf m 
of vttl piiipi, brihiM iMiith/iialtatloB 
cf^iiiM ( milt la cooitraettoa of 
litrlaif . 

laitiUitlon In • vllliii of iquiduct/ AID 
"•ewolr iihlch li i griyUj fioy port 
Hiter ijritd. 



Drbu hoMlag Ti prortdi 
tiehctut Bitijiici for 
tfii CMitnietiot of itptle 

taalii _ ___/> 

iuril Itfnitneturi f'l ^ 
»BitNet Utriaii I 
elitini II pirt of tbilr 
priMQ jobi. Tin., Mth- > 
letHicii q *^i m hiiltli 
?»'i-iri iU imhid^io 

ia icbooii Md cllatci Is 
vllli|ii a iKODlii) projieti. 

' -.J 



JiYi... PCTi TRi 



Upper foiti 



Vllliic HeiUh/ Uitir k 



0 k 



wmi SpectiUlti^ 
68H2 



0 0 



Uucite coMnitici ibout the iipprtiace AID 

cUin mtu Oriiiitit vtUi|i hiiUti 
couicteeii Eitibiiih prliir; ichool 
heiUji progi Pr|iniie.4 jikc o^ritlonii 
other pro{ri« iQck o litrtne cosiiruc- 
tloiii 

Techoicii comuitint to the veil drllilfli ktt 
itm t/or.(he itillti viU-liproveMnc ^ 
iroup* Trilo I vbri vlth vlUi|e Mioni 
both in the KtQ^ 

iDcludlog llnlnii i lo plinnlni^.l^^ 
vldtni to|tiEtc lupport to ehi dt||tn|' 
ilte. 



O 



titri larit Hirer Supply S 



Sopervlii thi cooitrQcttoe of-iprtq tlO 
Koxci i piped iietir V<tip^ Dcvil||f OUiM 
triioioi utniiiii (fben iri Bp pF 
requeeti ilnce f • iri bilAg retfil|tted ttl 
frd thf Biilth project* Countr; ti 
(levelbpiiii eii ibteiretcj prb|rij o! ' 
yiter^;;eealtetloQf beelthiit« i outrl- 

ttOD* 



ritilie, tlM nibirlM 

jiye iiiioai OS ppteble 
«itit li ecboole ( 
vlUi|iii 



CoHntty HeiUH )S 0 22 lotiHlVi Id^it cowflttf ofiihtiittoB . CiiBdUD 

Project to develop e vlible comnitjjieiilth liitb'l Oevi 

in|rei_tryctyre_includlp|^ I .. AID 

child heeUb,beetcieaUettoe,.lm^ HHO. : 

iiCtoa Mite vitit iuppt^ Trilnliil of Cithotlc Dev 
^ Zelrleii Heelth vbrkeri I cbiibtirperte* fiibd 
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BEST ton 



Coit« Mci IndlfMuil fttcwnt 
il5 



Doilnlciri Cwunltr Uit«r/ 
Icpubllc Siiiltitlon Pflioteri 

51/ '? 



CoHunltr DevcopHnt 
538-II • 



I 



□ Cuitmli Potibic Ui(ir 
^ J20-« 



being cirricd on by.inothfr.V. DevelopH ' 
I hind paip for ihitlov Kiiid du| velli 
H tl, ittf, Mji iide frbi Ibcii 
uttriiii, pirii i ire highly duri- ' 
bit. 

- - - " " " I ^ 

0 6 Pfoirii in aiwlbjiiiitil phiii, y'i^ aid 
wrk cioiely vlthi triln i help to lott- imSK 
vRli coHunltf leiberi on wi(«f/iin, 
projecti. CA«: 

Sill Tin 
CKlMriii 

2 2 riin t dcilin witir iuppl^ i;itiii. AID 

.Sj"Pl«_^<»l|i>! for bringing pun WIO- 
Mtir to 11. rgni populittom. cmiC 

10 II Srticipiie in ihi triinini orc^^^ CAIlfAS 
pirti^f tcciinicii iiMion In thi plini- mm 
flcitloQ l.eonitrctim of potibti viUr 

iion of i''?_'!ff>'«.i.f''nitrurtipn. 
brientitf coiiiiiittlei on the tnitilli* 

Iti^ii o( jiiiciible viiitr iiyiii>iii. 



Cn. Ritth V'i iri livol- 
vitfi Si|ltitioft N, 

irojieti, }_ 

2/)'i of Pomtry V'l iri 
tnfetffd villi iducitlni, 

N.i!*r! I? iirrtiitloo 
tichniquei.: _ 

Vi In thiH|Nj.iiM|i 
l'iitr__r(|MRU foKirri|i- 
tioa of Khi girdiy. 
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229 



Rondurai 



Nunlclpil.DtvelopMDt/ 2 
Clvtl Engineer 



0 ] 



Irrigition 
S22-I9 



0 0 



O 
03 



Jnilci 



Ecoidor 



Rurit Infriitriictiire/ i 
Hiter i Sihtcitibh 
Eniineer 
S18-AS 



3 12 



ErittroitieriUl 

Sinititioo/Sinitiry 

Inipector 



12 



22i 



tmii techiilciniilitince (or prbjeeti 
eiioien bv the coaynity. Xeiponilblllciti 
tnclode plannlBg, deitgiitni t iupervliln| 
conitrucflon of prbjecti iiicli ii; pbtible 
uiter J iewit;e lyiteii' t yiite dlipoiil, 
Hilntenince t rebibttltiEIon of iiiter 
iyittiii 



EEC 



Work with H. finiri to proioti Irrigi- 
diti t conitruct iii witer lyitevi. 



^\f. Ml^X^mil^i witer.i uni- 
tary ayateia for rural eoausttlii. 



Aii) Pub. Huitb V'l iff liivolvH 

Horld lank vltH the^proibtlbji of lit* 
^iHf i_Mtar_prgjieta aa. 
part of their prlnty Jsb.i 
SoM V'a iri liivdlveii vitii' 
Hjor prbj. lb Vatir t in, 
with I Health Ed. coiponeU 
deit|Md to tcaeli prbpir 
iiae of Mtar ( laiiltirr 
faeilltlii i to proMti tbitr 
eeatimad tai oiei loitillod. 



AID. 
CiffiE 
tEOS 



0 17 beveibpient of potable water ayateM AID 
i lanltary vaate dlipoiil. Devilopient mm 
of ruriritDg Witer iyitei, (biid ralalbg, jjorld Bank 
houae by houae Inapectlona of water UNICEF 
aourcei^ latrinca i traah dtapoait t CIS 
proftetton of iiaEufil apMiiga. VbrU Food 

Prograa 
IDI 



T'a In liilth Id. Pro|i tiKk 
iinltatloh ii pirt of t6elr 
prlMfy jobi 

f'l la isrii nm Kiitii 

trainlni iocali U hyiioM 

i-iinttitioii I thi battdtig 
of velli ( litrloea aa part 
of tiialr jiriiiry jbbi 

turil Kiiith U. t HoH bt; 

cpnunitiea aa part of 
thitr prlH^ Jobi 
1 T»Ji Poriata liti Pros, 
p wii dug J puip ibitaii- 
ad for Irrigatloa of 
Mrieficit 

Heilth Ed. Vi ire Imivid 
vlth loataliition of latrliw 
alibi, 

1 V, lovolnd vltb^SERASA 
witir project la prapin- 
tlon of.wellil tlcfated 
witir itorigi tanka. 



©I MPT Sim 



I 

Ktrtlutt 

o 
I 



Hlcrohesli 



Morocco 



lurii Cmanltj 

DevelopMnt/Hitir 

teeliniciin 



Ncilth/PubUc HciUh 2 
tiijlMir 



VllUfli Rcilth i 



0 0 



EnvirooBcatii 
Sinltition/Viter 
Syitcii mm 



Kuril Hitcr Supply 
]7i-Ai 



^ i N«>f Project, Cirry ooc fte|d iurveyi 
to lrsu|h( prone ireii;Jeii^ ippro- 

f^ftwlLiuperfiie the 
.^uiUini pf citcinent t ferro-ccMht 
wter itoriii Uelltttei uith the 

m ijii.Uieri. tiii necieiiry ilttiii 
for bulHlni mtir citehHnt I 
itoriji ficllltlei. 

0 0 lev Project, bemetriti to tlii 

cwBar, ftthodi of viter eupf ly, 
Mite diepoiii t iNaeini t klteheD 
conetnetlon, Help coemottiii luriiy, 
eitluti t isKiU iiter iupply 
iyiteii I wter^eii tollete on i 
eelf-heip biele. 

Opiriiii eiliUiij viUi, iMtili wii 
coviri, fiiad pupi ( tilnveter citch- 
Mnt eyeteii, Dtfelopjiptury Mini 
of wBti dlipoiil iQcludldg wtirieil 
litrlMi. m m leiend Heilth 
CoUDcii t put toiether hciUh In- ' 
etructlonil iitcrtili. / 

^ ^?!?.*_?Ml«t_«itir.treitient plint 
mmn la bieic opericton ( Jiln- 
teiiice of fictllty. Treitient lacludei 
iedlMiititlon, flltritioo ( 
chibriution. 



0 20 



Proirii ti tn itin-iip phiee, RchibiU* 
vind.powred voiles 
Expineibn of viter eupply eyitei; veil 
dl||ln|; cipptiig t piiip liiitilletioa. 
Projecti ire ell Ibceted in rurii ereee. 



WO 



U. t lhtri rjwrlli^iij 
eoiiiChiefiM ofjeterieii 
tollete J ferro-ceient 
Hiter etoreie Ueki ii pirf 
of their prlnry project, 



OniltrwtlN Ud f'lJuiU 
mter eitclMiit eyitoM le 
pert of thiir prtHt; jog. 



Puhjlc ReeltS Id. V'e teech eii- 
Dept. of tiry ed. ei pert of tMr 
P*liu prtury jobi. 



UNICEF 



Voc. Id. f'i ire Inrolved 
"LtyniUillni litrlMi I 
peeelve eolir viter hiKen; 



Nepil 



M 

O 



Diiji 



Pipiu N«v 



Coiiinttjf Viter 

Supply 

36Hl 



Minor Hill 
Irrt|itton 
367-C3 



Hydriulic Kii 
Pcvilocptnt 
367-B6 



Viter Sjjittitlbii 
38^A6 



Lual-Integrated 
Vtltiic Dev. Uoieii'l 
fetlTitiea Cbbrdlnatbr 



UNICEP 
GeniQ Voli 



m 

DqccIi Voti 



\k 6 ^ to : Sum; poiilbte ittii; tollm mnj 

tiiiatei organUe vljiige vater coalttec 
t dritf op i mtmi «lth che vUligi* 
f 1 priority for CbVi of Nepal I 
HepaU 



i k New Projecti Suryi]fj dealgoi eatlMU i AID 

oteriee coiiitrticcloo (or renovittoti) of Dutch Vol» 
iiall rural Irrigation proj» In thi 
Muntalnoua rigioQ* Traill local piopii 
to onderatand t lalotain ayitaii 

D 2 Overaee J auptrfiai tfif loluntar^^ilagt 
iiborera In all aipecta of conatnictlon 
of thf hjfdrorny tti bouitqii caNnE- 
itructureii pipe dlatri(utio(i ayatii I 
ifP!* tuin iocai,^^^^ to widaratand i 
latntatn tiw hydoraii 

D 0 ^MtriictloQ of altliar dr; pit iatriiiaei iiNDP 
bucket fiyah vaterjeal privy, tank VHO 
fluah^of fluih toUit. 
Project beltig pliaaed biit* 

i b' Nev Prograii invoind vlth dpprppriate 
technology vhlch luMi village 
vater iyateiii alipla cbiiatriictibn 
technlquea 4 aanltary projecta ( aolar 
drtvera« 



Xll lural Cbiiitriictlbii f'a 
build peraonai t achooL 
iatrlnea aa part of their 
projictii 

project aa baaa froi Nhlcb 
(0 proiote laifttary ( 
health ed« 




PCVi pcti tRi 



riiiiippinei Hciith/CoMnit; Dev. ) 



Dplinli Coiniilty Dtv./ ] 
Hitir Sjitcn Sp<clillit 



0 10 ml i of ?'i tii pro|. li 70 but 9 

jobi Conitruction of potibtc ntir 
ifiCiii; ouchouiii t vitir-iiiltil 
u 



0 2 



D 0 



Ucit PCT 
tdilolitratlbn 



Tbtrt I bf^fi iojroi, iijd byt 2 

vpiklnt vlth Mtir M priMr; 
job. iflitiltitioD oi trrtfictofi 3 



Aiilit Dplindi cmnatttM tg diilgi 
( eositrtutln ofiifittu; iitir 
lyiEiM* D«iliB, IrlU ( jiipirviii 
conitnctioo OA thi mt ipptopHiti 
typi of wtit jyitn (ortbit ifii 
Diitp t fitttll a iprli^ lot I 

*!y»!f| •ptfii irlUlpi for 
irtMiu witir or iittii| op i pap 
for iroond ntiri 



0 0 lutillitloQ of potibti vitir «fUl. 



AiO ft Id BontowMBtiont 

Koifi; DiVi/t.Ti Ipici 
Pro|. iri iwolvid with 
vorkibpp! or inipir for 
wUr mtir hMtirii 
iUrNi/jlrN I vitir* 
ihieiit 

A|i Prodi f!i coUiboriti 
itth litir f'l for CM- 
ittuctloi of Irrlfitioi 
projietii 



Solown luril Vittr Soppltii t 
IillBdi Ul-12 



^ i'iry*L?Lylll*iL«*t!r.M«dii.piin 

vork ichedoiii i Mttrlii nqoirf 
Mnti for botldtni iitir ijitiii 
Supirvtii I Sitit iltb loitillio 
ttM. Triln yiliiiiri it liiotia* 
MCI i ropilr of lyitii. 

•i 



AW .. 
loto't 



Aiilitnci 
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Thailand 



Tonga 

I 
I 

N Tuvalu 

I 
I 



UuBtern 
Saiba 
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Hater Reioarcei , 
Engiiieir 

(mi 



PCVs PC Ts TR9 

ii 0 0 



Und SettleaenC 
Engineer 

Tecliiltcll.ServiceB 
Udter Project 
Hansgeient 
<21-J7 ; 



0 0 



D ,0 



Uater Reebiirces Dev./ 2' 
Sural Haintenahce 
Superviior 



b 0„ 



Sii. Hater Projects 
Constructton 
397-Al 



Local Resources for 
Dev.. 
397-115 



li 



3 11 



k S 



Plail, deilgn t aopervUe construc- 
tion of Ba. dais, sptll wys i Ir- 
rigation. canaU wtjic|>_«|.ll.l'«:^*"_* 
S control wster resources for ?«■- 
ing in rural ariai. 



Construction &_uiot«niDce of vUlige 
feeder roidsj si. dsis^ wirsi veils 
I poiids. 

Supervise planning i . const ructlpo of 
water systeii. Prevlde technical 
expertise on rain cstcbiant lUt 
tiidi cdnitrnctlon. 



New Project. Hontt6f pipeline systeis 
using pressure S f Ibw Mters. TrouBle- 
shootlng lyitei faults 4 taking correc- 
tive ictlbii senllig-iip fioU reporting 
systeis by working thrbiigh trsdttlonil 
vtUige hlerschles. 

Supervision of lipleMiiUtlw «ter 
lysteii Msonry, concrete iinksi cstcii- 
lent cisterns, lining of vster pipes 
i instsUstioh of jiuips. 

Plan, design S construct vatet systeis ^ 
sciiools I roads. 



AID 



FSP 



AID 



V's in ciriCttides Prog, 
are responsible for uln- 

t«i!)ing_«»i«!_*y'_'*»_^" 
isnd settieients ss jiirt 

of their prtury job. 

.Lof the FUherles V's Is 

Horking in coUsborstion 

vlth i viter eogtieer to 

build s dsi. 

Agi.Eit. V's.ste.iwolyed in 
buUdtfig trrlgitlon systsM 
ss pirt of their priiiry 
jobs. 



Jntegrsted.VllUge.Dey. J's 
tiicfi iisitition In Adult . 
Ed. cliiiss as pirE o! (biir 
piliuyjob. 

V's ill bthec proJicEi in 
toTohid ylth building Jirro- 
ciiest «it<r tanks ss part of 
thilr priury job. 



Health V's Hork.with liprovlng 
Mnitsry eooditibos. 



SECTION 3 




AFRICA RlfiTQM 



'iScfM^"'*' '^'S" I»-t11-tion of 56-60 niw 

■y»ceB», vhlch arc now umU opcntlenal. 

^t^r^r^" ^'S^^*^* P'^*'^' ■ Pit litrini for • pilot project 
which Is now being applied oa a national level. P«^oject 



!rn^t^?^"ii°°^r^**^ fi«v.lop«nt Field Agenti. Initiated ap- 
prpxlaately 15 rural water projects and leproved over 100 water 
points* 



^ Jt ^7 -ad Power li li^liBentlng a well digging progra. 

country wide to provide 320 lelictid regrouped village. wSh hlSd • 
PUB9.. *n extending PW will bsglh i pilot wells project m 
ponent of that projects f j «« a cod> 



miage facilitators have assisted Dlitnct Cbunclli mad Viltam 

regions. PCVs have helped vl^agers plan, locate fimding and re- 
»- organise • tj^rk^groaps and liopleaent the- conitructtw of pit 
latrines^ echoolSi^o^inlty center. /llbrarlei, bridges and culverti 
earthen deal for water supply and health cUnlci. culvert.. 
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Tschntctatu asatBtsd 10 conuntttu in eoiiq>icttitg ujor v«t«r 

projiscM; tnitisttsd three coamntty-buf d mil d^f iopMnt^ 
,d«v«iopcd two cosDaatty-based rctn catchaent prograns; aMtstcd vttfa 
tbe deiisti liid ddnstructlon et nvsnl suiler taprcnrcd vatcr^eoorcu 
and iatrisa»^^ 

The engineers biive«apgraded the eteffe of prcrvt^cieiy ^dtetrtct » 
fub^reglbnal viter_ deyelop&ent of flcee • They l^e eleo eurvey ed , 
designed end /or edpervieed the cone tract ton of dozens of vater _ 
systems* * . ^ 

Consisted potable water supply project using a gravity f a.ed aystem 
In Tengema» Lofa Colin ty* 

Conpieted cons traction of over 200 drilled^ dag and aprlng itelis 
(serving estlaated 35,000 paople)*^ ^ - 

Coiq>ieted aeveral latrines and sefaooiso 

jiaiavt 

b __ __ _ _ 

With Agbassador'a Self Belp, Fundi have constructed or vlll ccmplete, 
construction of 130 pit latrlnea and 1$0 shallov veils by the end of 
l$83r training aeninar conducted for 250 health vbrkers* 

Have conpleted 200 kiibmetera of piping and installed 300 tape by 

May 1983. ' _ 

* 

Assisted in veil in|>roveKntB» nev veils and latri^ 

trainingat local training center and upgrading traditional veil 

digging techniquea* * - 

Sieffa Leone 

Since the beginning of the Bealth/Rural Develbpseht Programi Peace 
ebrpa Vbiunteera have provided asslltance and techhieal iuppbrt .to 
yillagea in the ebnstructibn o|Lvelli» latrinei* cbBpoit fences 
and health facilities* Exact ^Hductibn figurea are ttnavailabli; 
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Six or vevsn hoseitiidi and oni diitrict ichpbl (ipprbxliiteljr 2DD 
Pfopls) GOV hcvi^ ruiiiiliigt Miiitiry vatcr* Thli prbjict hai dras- 
ticai^ cot tha aaouiit of paopll-tisie and anergy ipant on carrying 
water fros dlatant ioutcaa* 



Taaaa of aociai affatra aganta coordinated by voluntaara ire currently 
vorking to orga^a the viilagaa to accept the reiponiibility for the 
aalntenance of the vai^^uapai organise a health/ianitatidii cai^aigh 
tt^daaaiat In the conatructton of family latrinea* To date 250 
viilagaa have been^pntacted and the actual drilling and p^ :in-* 
atallatibn ia undezvay. in FT83 Voinntaera plan to eatabl^h 'and 
train 200 village health coMitteeai mdertake 175 aecondary 
health/aanitatlon projecta, deaign and in^leMnt a health education 
canpaigii and plan to begin village contacta in another regions 



the Kursi Water Supply Project funded by AID ii deiigiied to provide 
the rural people of aouthiteatarn Up Vplta with a potable vat er 
aupply vhich vllf neat their si niaal daily requireiienti of 10 _ _ / 
litera per paraon par day; an eatimiited 620 itella vill eventually be 
dug in approximately 550 yillagaa and an affective commlnity health 
edueatiofi p^rograB to Bximlze the potential health belief iti inherent 
in an inprovad vater ayatem* 

s 



Dulgnid, iqulpped and liilltid In thi epnitruetlph of i^witir and 
wiitwatir laboratory In Truk and tralne evo Triittiie liboratpr^ 
tcchslelana; dwalopcd training aanaaia for ■anltarianl^ in all dii» 
trieti of HleronMiaj diiifnid opatatpri' fianuali f6r,4hi Tnik and 
Ponipa waatawdtar traataant planti; advliad Enyironmaiitil Prbtaetibh 
Bpard itaf f on currant waitawatar plant ppatatipna iii all diitrieti 
of Mleronaaia^ 
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jtarii Cocitrocttott : Ovir tbi piit tin jiiri Pm Corpi Toluiit iiri 
hsv« Buryiysd» duigncdt rad oviriMn the construction of ovtr 100 
rurfti drinking ^atsr projects in Mspsi <8 in igSlj rescSing sn 
istiiitid 75i000 plpple* Thess systsw h^e a direct Md taaedists 
effect on heslth end iebot by providing gene^iy eefe veter end 
signif icently reducing the labor coete of carrying water. 

, • - - - __ 

Over the peat five yeers» rurel conetructlbn PCVs have had an ip- 
portent end_ direct rff ect on both the fuaUty of water jpystesa being 
built ^nd on the noaber of quetified Mepeli aa^over required' to 
Met HHC'e vetj. MHtloiw objectlvee^te^ Wring ttis 

period PCVs ha^l^e helped provide on-the-job treliilng to 25 Overseers 
end 75_ Technicians* addteg greet Sy_ to the pool of treined aenpover. 
they have also improved' eyetea quality by atenderdising designs and, 
by using the hydro-ren puapf introduced water where ays tens were 
previously not pbeeible* 

Piece Corps Vblunteere (end voiunteers froB other agenciee) pleyed a 
iejor role in iatablishing e national water and auppiy naintenance 
program* 

Philippines 

Have completed five barangay^oteble wetir iys^teiS, one spring devel- 
opment project, two upland community potable we ter systems end 

construction of berengey outhoueee end weter-sealed toilets which 

will benefit 35 famities as part of inviroiubental eenitetion program. 

Construction of 100 dug Willi through joint Peace Corps/Canadian 
Embassy Environmentai Sinitition prbjict. 

SoiomoD Islands 

Provision of adequate Supplies of potible water to every village in 
the country within 10 yeeri ie e major goal of the government's 
ruril develbpm^t commitment; 

Of the visible accoiivliah»nta of coiimit^ eideit the 

most bbvibui are the water eyateme estibliahed at ,the toulighi 
Resettlement eite and at Baidbenikire village* Both were major_ 
If forts, funded from outside eburcee ebught end arranged by the 
PCVs, and both havi midi iignificant impact on the lives of com- 
munity residents. jBatir^ now ayeileble in the villages at all 

times, thus s^^ the womea'e lebbr,^ previously required for 

carrying water, tod eince ill bf the water outlets in the eyatems 
are equipped with ehower heeda aa well ee tepa, there is a jeneral 
tendency for people to "iWim'* (Pijin for bathe) wre frequently* 
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In 1982i 15 vbiufitiiri iiD the vstir ruourcei prdgria ccnq>iitid con- 
struction of 2jTi^sation eanais^ 3 irrigition check itructurii, 3 box 
culverts i 3 earth dans vitfa reservoirs, 6 R.C. diversion dioiSi 1 vind- 
jstli vith mter pusp^c^l sus^nsion bridge and 2 larie fara pdiiai. 
The total value of the coos tract ion projects vis ipprxbiaitely 
tlS$326j000i They affected the lives of about 1,600 fara famiUes 
Capproziaately 9,690 paople). In addition an iverage of 5 projects 
Were surveyed end designed by eeeh irolunteer engineer for a total of 
75 projects* 

The work of these pogineer volunteers in the past has begun to 
deBonstrate the value of the smII water pro^^ to the Thai Govern- 
sent. The Water Resources OevelopMnt Cosimittee has been let up 
under the Priae Hiiilster^s Office since 1980. It has promised 
greater financial outlay to tiiall vater resources deveiopwnt pr^^ 
instead of eaq>anding the ebnetruction of big irrigation projects. 

Agriculture extension, fm« end health vdluiiteeri (1981-82} hive con- 
structed 40 shallwi^^ 10 vindailiBi_25 vater Btbragc tankSi 1 
«^eter supply projects The total value of the construction projects 
vasapprozinteiy US$17,771. They affected the livei of about 700 
rural families (approxinatciy 4.200 people). 

Plan to provide 89 5,000 gallon ceaent veter tanks oyer e three year 
period and 44i630 square feet of rain vater catchaent roof area to 
fill cenent vater tanks over a three year periods 

Several vater projects have been coli^leted ranging in cbiq>lexity from 
single spring boxes to vater tanks vith gravity feed distribution 
systems. 



IHTER^AMERICAK REGION 



Tvo civil engineers on Ooainics have contributed siptiftcantly to 
rural InfTiatructur^ i^proveaent in their design nd supervision 
of rbadi bridge and vater iystsM. 
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Vitlr yoluntiiri iri isvolvid in thi diitp iod crastrvctioo of six 
conauiilty vat«r STStiM^ thm tnstalUtton of 80 unaai poaps iBid the 
training of 30 prombtiirs lAo vtll aalntatn tho pmpm and ayat«B« 

Enlrgy voluntiiri ari is^ictid to co^liti conitructton of 30 aolar 
vatar haatara in 1982* 

Goa t aina 1 a 

ffaroagfa tfaa^lntrodQctlo^^ a potibll vatar ayatiBi tha cowunlty 
8«lna^«n toprovanant^n haaltfa eondttlona and l f riling of tlaa for 
acononic activltlaa onca apant in vatar eoilactlon. To data: 

• 30,000 Indtvldoaia frbn thli projact 

• 16 projecta hava baan axacutad aarvlng a population of 18,000 
paraona 

• 17 prbjacta undarconat ruction to banafit 15,060 paraona 

• 9_tQpograpIiic atudlaa^conpiatad 

• 10 daalgna for ay a tana flnlahad 

• 40 cduntarparta tralnad 

• 12 faailblllty atudlaa raallsad 

• 13 pbtabla vatar ayatama plana cb^iatad 

H o ndur iw 

l,bbb latrinea and SO villi bavl baan built. 

VoiuDtaara faiva baan Inyoivad In tha follovlng: 

• inapa^tiona of 4^845 faouaaa and aanltary faelllti^a 

• conatractlon of 346 aanltary latrlnia \ 

i rapair of 153 latrinaa \ 

dug 53 walla _ V 

• Inatallad 18 vatar puapa \ 

• protactad 16 aprlnga 

• iada viaita to 4i362 fniliaa in haalth adueatlon :v 

• IntarylBvad 1^421 faifllllaa in local haalth pMta\ * \ 

• partlclpatad in 76 c^aaaa Iflvoivlog aanl adueatlon 

• conduc tad aiac potabia vatar aduat ion c^ 

• dlacuaaad vatar and aanitation at 296 haalth conaittaa vaatinga 
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IXSt Of eeLLABOKAtlB£ AfflMfef El 




Thli llitlag riprliinti latirnitlotial iad donor igottciii vfao iro 
im^plvmd in eo^liboritlvl ietlfitlii vitli Poiei Corps. Tbe lafonittoQ w 
githirid through dlieuiiloiig vlth Cooatrj Biifc Offieiri Md rovtiif of ths 



Country Hinigiiint PlJiii riilietlng eolliboritlon fiom Die. 1981 tteough tko 
preiint • Hbro ipiclf ie Inf ovMtira ra^ csn be 

obt^tttod froB • proiiodna^ roport that vu^propsrod by tha Of fiea of 
Prograaaini aad Training Coordlaatioa ia April t98i. 



Baptist Mission/Sanagai 
Canadian Eabasoy/CIDA 

CARITAS 

Catholic Developaant Ptmd 
Catholic Million 

Catholic Relief Servicai CRS 
Chriitian Action for Deipciopiiant in Eaitem Caribbean CADEC 
Dutch Eabiiiy (Netbarlandi) 
Dutch Voluataar Service 

Ecuadorian Vatir tnatituti m lEOS 
igliiii Ghritiionii Zalroliii ECZ 

Europiaa EcoiioBie Coiaunity EEC 

_ _ _ 1 : — 

Europian Divalopaint Ptind PED 




AGENCY 



Agency for international Derelopaent 



AID 
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Exietitlvi Unit of turil AyocdQCts Progra 
CHinlitry of Public Hialth) 

Fid. Riptibllt of Giraiisy 

Froneh yoliintilrli ProgrH 

Fondi AiilitHce st Coopontion 

Fotmditlon of the Peoples of the South Pacific 

German Volunteer Service 

inter-*Aaerican Sevelbpaent Bank 

international Huaan Aailitaiice 

•Japanese Overseas Cooperation of Volunteers 

(United Klngdoa) 

Pan Aaerlcan Health Organisation 

Servlclo Raclbnal de Saiieamlento Aabtental 

Save the Children 

Sveden/SIDA 

Uoldad Technics Operaclbnes de Campd 
United Nations Children'* s Fund 
United Nstlbni Development Program 
United States Embassy Self Help Fund 
Vblantary Services OVirsaas (British) 
World Bank 

ITorld Health Organisation 
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Regional and Dverseas Staff Interviewed 

Africa Region 

• Ahika McGee^ CDO^ Kenya, Haiawi, Tanzania 

• Kay Kennedy^ CDO^ Zaire 
Kattie Wheatiey, Zaire 

• David Browne^ CDO» Botswana^ Leaotho^ Swaziland > 
Norman Ruah^ PCD^ Botswana 

• Gary Lai dig ^ CDO, Togo^ Benin ^ Gtiaha , 
Marcia Daigle» CDA» Togo, Setting Ghana 
Bon Boekelheide^ F€V, Togo 

Phe&e Prescott^ PCV^ Togo 

• Steve Reid^ ACOOi Ralii Niger^ Upper Vblta 

• Ronnie Williamaj ACDO^ The Gambia^ Liberia 
George. Scharfen^rgetj PCD^ The Gambia 
David Selby» RPCV, Liberia 

• Elena Hughes » CDO» Senegal » Sierra Leone 

• Leanora Orr, RPCVp Cameroon 

inter-America Region ^ 

• Dexter Katzman, Cd6» Jamaica* Belize, Eastern Caribbean. 

• ^.ligehe Rigier, CDO, Ecuador, Costa Rica 

• Haria Laaeiro, CDO» Honduras, Guatemala 

• Nbreen O^'Meara, CDO, Paraguay, Dominican Republic 
~. Ray Victurine, Consultant^ Paraguay, Guatemala 



NANEAP Reglw 



. Chris Uttrichi ACDO, PhUippincs 
. Susati Belmont, ACSO, Thailand ^ P«pa*» New Guinea 
. Phyllis Jones, ACTO, Westeri Samba ^ Fiji, Tuvaltt 
. Bill Dant, CDO^ Morocco 

. Martha Kichorowaky, AGDO, Nepali Oman ^ Yemen 




. Roger Palm, Fisheries Specialist 

. Franklin Hoore, Agriculture Specialist 




lATlONS AND ACRONYMS USED 



NANEAP - 
. PCD 
PCV^ r - 
RPCV 



ACDO 



cpo 

CDA 



Acting Cbuhtry Desk Officer 

Country Desk Officer 

Country Desk Aiiistant 

North Africa i Near East, Asia and 



Peace Corps Country Director 
Peace Corps Volunteers _ 



Returned Peace Corps Volunteer 
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A SURVEY OF PEACE CORPS PROJECTS 
WITH HAtER/SANITAtlON AbtlVITIES 
FROM 1970 THROUGH 1982 



Phase I of the Peace Corps Hater/Sanitation 
: Case Studies and Analyses Project 

danuary 7, 1983 

Creative Associates^ Inc. 
Contract ho* PC-382-1005 
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Ph?se I provided a History of Peace Gorps jjrojects »ith water or 
sanitation activities and "haJd the research base for selecting ten country 
programs with the potential for mere Ihdepth research JPha^se Jl). Fronj the 
ten country programs sugtested^ five were chosen to represent the different 
regions as case studies (PJfase III)* 

ever 200 Peace Corps projects with water or sanitation activities from 
1970 through 1982 were identified. The research for Phase I produced a 
history of projects integrating water or sanitatieh activities which 
demonstrate Peace Corps' performance in meeting basic human heeds (BHN) and 
improving quality of life through: 

0 clean water supplies to reduce morbidity and mortality; 
p water supplies where there were none 't>ef ore; 

0 irrigation to improve food prdductidn and provide year-rduhd domestic 
water supplies; 

b education in sanitary use of water and water sources; and 

6 prevention of water-related diseases through health educatibrti 

0he significant ob^serv^atioh is how many Peace Corps projects actually had 
a Water or sanitation componenr though T;hey ffiay have been titled AgricUltUrei 
Healthi Coninunity Development, Municipal Works, Rural Infrastructurej Natural 
Resource Cbhservatibh. Water and sanitation are prqbabjjr^ the roost common 
threads through the various sectbrs^ This fact Is particularly note^rthy 
considering the list dees ribt include all of the Peace Corps teachers, 
. coiTinUnity develbpment workers, agriculturalists, and engineers who worked on 
wellSi latririesj pumps ^ and irrigation systems or who taught sanitation br 
prevention bf water-related diseases such as malaria, onchocerciasis, and 
schistosomiasis. 

Projects were selected fbr Phase I if dbcuments Indicated any water- 
c'ated or sani tati bn activi ties* These include efforts related to well s^ 
rn gatipn^ water conservation^ ahd preventibh of diseases caused by poor 
giene/sanitation or by water-related vectbrs. Fisheries projects were not 
iicluded as they are defined as a separate secteri 

This list is based only on infbnnatibn cbhtaihed in project plans. 

tnformati on sources used in identifying the prbjects include; the iCE 
library, Washington Regional Chiefs of bperatibns, country desk Units cbun try 
nanagement plans (CMPs) and trainee assignment criteria sheets tTACS), the 
Macement Office,, the Peace* Corpus Reservations Center^ Office if Volunteer" 
support Services, Planning Assessment and Management I nfbrmatibn^ Office, Peace 
Corps Archives, and former Peace Corps Volunteers (PCVs) and staff. 

ThbUgh the ihfbrmatjbri resources appeared formidable in quantitys th^ 
tfere rarely complete for research ^ur^joses. The information avjilable in 
Hasoingtbn is largely related tb prbgram pi anri^lng. There ar^ very few program 
jmplementati bn or evaluation data available and, as a result, there js little 
indicatipri of success or failure. It was hbt uhusUal tb find reference to a 
project in one country management plan and then find no mehtibh bf it again. 
Therefore, years of project life are frequently unknbwn as well as the exact 
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numbers of Volunteers who served Jri ^the specific Jjrdlects. Prplect numbers 
were frequently changed year by year since part of the nunter Js the country s 
internal priority code* , This made tracing the same project back over the 
years difficult* 



Pliase I prbjeets are presented by region and country. Information on 
each project is categorized into project name and number, year(s) during _Whicfi 
the project was active i description .of project activities, and size of project 
by number of vbluhteers* 
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PEACE CORPS 

PRddECTS MITH WATER OR SAMltATIOM ACTIVITIES * 1970 through 1982 



AFRICA REGION 



Countries Included: 

Benin/Dahomey Mai awl 

Botswana Mali 

Cameroon Mauritania 

Central African Republic (Empire) Niger 

Chad* Senegal 

Gabon Sierra Leone 

Gambia Swaziland 

Ghana ^ : Tanzania 

Ivory Coast . Togo 

Kegya Upper Volta 

Lesotho Zaire 
Liberia 



PEACE CORPS • 
PRddECtS WItH WAtER OR SANITATION ACTIJ^ItlESi 1970 through 1982 

Africa Region j ' 

Project Name . - a 

andJlumbe*' Year(s)2 Project SoaUMctlvltles^ Slze^ 



Irrl gatlbn 



1970-74 



1972 



Rural Cdrnmunlty 
Devel opraent-- 
Hells 



1972 

1972 
1973 
1981 



Village Health 
and Sanitation 
680 A2 



rxUral Water Supply 1982 
680 BO/AIO 



PG?s taught f arijgrs to cOrtstruct 1 ow-cost , Smal 1 
wells and Install bull -drawn bucket lifts 
for Irrigation through the Rural Public Works 
Service. 

PC provided a civil engineer to maintain Snail 
heavy equipment and supervise construction 
of irrigation system for 1»00Q acres of rice 
land In Oueroe Valley (dikes, canals). 

With materials from U.S. Embassy Self -Help Small 
Funds, PCVs in Rural Public Works Service' 
supervised the construction of 10-12 wells 
(water table 150-180 feet). 

PCVs taught health and sanitation practices Small 
on Individual and village level i 

PCy elementary school teachers developed Snail 
curriculum in health educatibhi ' 

Project goals are for AIO to provide water Snail 
to 250 villages by 1985* PCVs provide health 
education and sanitation^ build latrines, 
train VAWs* and work to reduce water related 
diseases ,hy 45%. 

PCVs Involved In spring captlvati on, ppp 
maintenance, and large bore well constructions 




^Projects before 1978 were categorized In Management Unit Nunft>ers (HUf)* 

^For the most jjart, the year (s)^ shown indicate year(s) researcher found written 
ddcumentatlon on a project.' Seldom was there an ihdlcatlbrt of beginning and ending 
dates. . ■ 

3in the research data, sometimes only project goals are mentioned a^^^ 
are impj led; In other Instances, PCV activities are given and therefore the project 
goals are implledi ' ^ 

^Project 5lze Is Indicated as follows: "Small" represents under S volunteers; 
"Medium," 6-12;^ "Large*" 13 or more. Number of Volunteers varied from year to year, 
therefore this label indicates an average. - 
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Project NsBie - ^ - \ - __ ^ 

and WmabeH YeaHs)^ Project Goals/Activities^ Size* 

Botswana 



\ . - - 

Dam Building 1973-74 PCVs set up and trrined building trains and Snail 

MU# A-7-1 constructed small dams In rural areas to 

catcti and iibid rain water for cattlet ^ ^ ' 

- Irrigation, and domestic use. ^ccessV 

Rural Water_ 1977- PCVs pro?1de\lmple water transfer, s^^stems _ Siall 

Installation present tp_ 130 small?!] lages_and_5upe?^^ Install a- 

637-64 tlon of reservoir, pipe, and faucet systems. 



Hater 1978- PGVS fill rolespf assistant works superlw- Small 

Hanagement present tendents^ dam building advisors^ Jtnd 

637-B5 biological lab technicians. PBVs .supervl se 

construction proj^ts and research water 
collection and storage methods. 



Hater Borehole 1978- Goal Is self-suff1c1en1cy In food production Medium 
Halhtenance present through better fbbd^upply. PCVs repair 

637-Al and maintain boreholes; teach basic _ 

mechanical engineering^ PCVs assist District 
^ Councils In ma1nta1h1ng^v1]lage_ waters 

reticulation Siysteiiis^ Failure 1978-79; 

Success 1980-82. 



Health Services 1980- PCVs In^roye sanltatio provide Bliharzl a Large 
637-A3 present ^ survey officer. 



Environmental 1980- PCVs field test awar^ne» -Small 
Sanitation I present nlqu^s and materials and t^aln Batsmina 

637-e6 In self-help latrine constrK^ PCVs 

started pilot project Including preparation ^ 
of educational materials for s|art-up of 
I national project. 

j B1 strict Hater 1979- PCVs supervise dIstHct-wlde iMlnt^^^ Hedlum 
! Halnteliahce present and re^lr of boreholes atid reticulation 

637-C3 schemes^ 



Brigade Technical PCVs provide borehole mechanics Instruction 

637-A7 to rural youth who are getting on-the-job 

training. 



s ;^ _ 

ReneNable Energy 1982- ^ Project is in deyelopment^^ Small 
technology present designed to prpniote renewable energy tech- 

637 00 .V nologles, especially in the areas of dones- 

tlc technology such as cooking, water and 
spjce heating, grain mlll-fng and water 
pumping* 
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Project Nai 



Year(s)^ Project Goa4 s/j 



Health Education 
694 S2 - 
HU# E-1-4 



1977- 
present 



women In 
Devel dpment 
694 A3 



1978 



PCVs teach basic heal th ppcti ces and 
nutrition; organize village health cdm- 
mlttees with secondary emphasis oh potable 
water sypplles and envlrbnmehtal sanita- 
tion; build latrines; clean and maintain 
water sources; and .teach hyglenCi Program Is 
bel ng phased out but prbgramml ng pbtenti al 
exists In water/envlrbhmental sianttatlon. 

PeVs with eamerbbhiah counterparts formed 
teams to work In v1 11 ages* Five year goals 
were: one latrine per family; one water 
source per v1 1 1 age ; f uhcti bnl hg cooperati ves 
In each village; and training of women to 
teach ihaterriaHchlld care* sanitation, and 
basic hbmeHiiiklng skills. 



Size*" 



barge 



Medium 



Centr a 



;gn Republic (Empire) 



Small Bbre Wells 1976-80 
Installation and 
Maihtehanee 
676 A5/A4 



Rural Village 1977 
Health Pr-bject 
676-A3 



Project was modeled after Chad prbject.. 
Objectives were to drill 250 wells In four 
years. PCVs were Involved l^h Installation 
andlmalntenance of small bbre wells In rural 
communities. Health education was a 
secondary component bf the project* 



Small 



Medium- 



Project goals were to strengthen fUral 
health care delivery. PE's organized village Large 
health committees; Identified Village health 
agents to Initiate c^ean water and waste 
dispbsal systems; and developed educational 
materials and Visual aids. 



Village Water v 1978 

Resource 

Improvement 
676 B2 
MU# A-1-1 

duham Perde Rural 1980- 
bevelopment present 
Heal th 
676-A9 



Project goals are to form primary Village- Medium 
based health care system: construct latrines; 
clean up springs; and advise village health 
committees. 
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Praject Maiji€ 



lear{s)^ Pfd.lect Goa1s/Ae4 



Size* 



bake Chad 
Develo 



1966 



1967-78 



Wells 

Installation 
677 Al 



Health Education 1970-79 



PC Vs establ 1 shed new tech ni qiies 1 n 1 rrl ga- 
tlon, farming, and forage, and established 
nurseries for propagation of trees for 
«1nd breaks. 



PCVs were involved in ihstallatibh of small 
bore, closed wells In villages and at rural 
dispensaries and in training of Chadian 
counterparts. 

Projett goaU were to expand the school 
health prbgrami PCVs worked with mobile 
teams of Endemic Disease Service to train 
rural dispensary nurses in health education. 



Small 



Medium 



Gabon 



Pri mary School 1 980- 
Health Education present 
676-83 



train primary school teachers In health Hedium 

educati bh 1 hcl udi hg envi ronmental improve- 
ment In primary schools and communities; 
build latrines; they have adapied Manuet 
Seblaire. 



Gambi a 



Community 
bevel opment 
635-A5 



t 

1976- 
preseht 



Project goals were to Impr^qve village infra- 
structure with goal of community self-help. 
Project Included plans for well digging 
scheme . 



[Merged with 635-84 in 1981.] 



Rural Water 
Supply Project 
635-A3 

Split Into 635-83 
and 635-84 (84 
titled Rural 
Trai ni ng ) 



1976\ 
presi 



Rural Health 

Nutrition 

635-Al 



and 



1978- i\ 
preser|t\ 



\ 



Large 



Goals are to provide water for human, animal, 
and agricultural purposes and to contribute 

to sanitation and health. PCVs dig ahd 

construct wells and provide health education 
/along with water supply. 



Prbdeet goals were to improve natrltlbh and 
food supply and control communicable dis- 
eases* PCVs teach preventive measures in 
water* supply and use, and environmental 
sanitation. 



V 
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Project Name 
and NumbeH 



Ghana 



CrdpExtenslon 
6*1 -B9 



Small Farmers 
bevel ppment 
Project; 641 -A4 



Year(s)2 



1977-80 



present 



P roject goal was to 1 ncrease J^ege tabl e 
production with Improved growing and 
Irrigation techniques. 

Project goal Is to Increase vegetable 
prodoctton for 5,000 small farmers through 
Improved water use. 



[641 -A4 and 641 -B9 merged In 1980.] 



Irrigated Food 
Production 
Project; 641 -A3 



Rural 

Construction 
641 -A6 



Cbmmuhlty 
Gare 
641 -Al 



Health 



Village Community 
Devei opment 
641 -A2 



1978- 
preseht 



1978-81 



1979- 
present 

1979- 
present 



PCVs work to develop Irrigation system to 
irnprdve water conservation and Increase land 
under cultivation; and designand repair 
small dams to irrigate 5-50 acres. 

PCVs trained 450 technicians and extension 
workers in construction techniques ihcludih 
water facilities and waste disposal systems. 

Project focus is on communicable disease 
control and rural sanitation^ 



Size^ 



Small 



Medium 



Medi urn 



Medium 



Large 



PCVs work as coiSnunity drganizers and tech- Medium 
nical advisors to hel^p implement local 
development cbnlnittee projects tp provide 
latrineSi bath houses^ spring treatment, and 
filtrati on systems. Canadian International 
Development Agency provides water resources 
(bore holes with handpurops). PCVs work with 
sahitatibnycbmmUnity development, aspects, 
construct extended pool s ground boreholes, 
build bath houses ^ and prdirote village main- 
tenance of pumps and wells.^ 



Rural Nutrition^ 
Hygiene, Sanita- 
tion Education 
MU# R-1-1 



1975 Project goals were to improve vilup nutrl- Small 

t1 on and sani tati on. PeVs demonstrat^a water 
purl ficatlpn and construction of 1 atrlnes; 
showed educational sanitation films; and 
selected and trained village health workers. 
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Project Name 
and Number^ 



Year(s)^ ^^Mct 



Water Development 
6l5^Al 



1978- 
present 



Rural ebristructi oh 1979 
615-B6 



Rural Health 
Bevel bpmeht 
PrograiS 
615 A3 



1980- 
preseht 



Original ly ^ PCY engl heers upgraded staff of Medium 
Provincial i District and Subreglonal Water_ 
Development Offices; and surveyed, designed, 
and/or supervised construction of water 
systems. Project revised In 1980. Now, 
engineers backstop skill-trained POVs who 
Initiate community-based well development 
programs; develop community-based rain 
catchment programs; assist In design and 
construction of smaller Improved water 
resources and latrines; and complete major 
water projects In coninunltles. 

Project goals were water resource develop- Small 
mentfor agriculture and Irrigation. 

PC Vs assist Ministry of Health to meet Medium 
health delivery service needs In rural 
communities by proyl^ding health ediicatldri 
trainers. __Peys coordinate and promote 
health Information. 



National 
Erivirbhmehtal 
Prbtectidh 
MU# A-3-T 

Urban and Rural 

Development 

632-B3/A9 



Clean Water 
632 B8 



1975 PCVs performed studies bh appropriate Small 
streams for game fish stbcklhg and con- 
structed slab bridges. 

1976 PCVs assisted the Government of Lesotho in Medium 
desi gnl rig i bul 1 d1 rig $ m&-m] ntai ning water 
systems and bridges and trained local 
counterparts; 

1980- To address typhoid and amebic dysentery Small 
preserit problems and provide safe water supply ^ 

PCVs design^ construct and maintain new arid 

existing rural water supply systems. 



[Note: Projects 632-B8 and 632 -B3 were joined In 1980,3 
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Project N_ 
and Number 

fclberia 

Rural 

Development/ 
Appropriate 
TecRnology 
669-A2 



Year(s)^ gwjeei SwV s/ActI vi tf es^ 



1972- _ 
present 



Preventive 
Hedlcal Services 
669-A1 



1974- 
preseht 



Economics 
Extension 
HU# B-3-1 



1977-78 



Goal s_are_ to provide basic consistent and 
sanitar^ potabie water service for rural in- 
habitants and to emphasize hygienic use of 
water resources. Volunteers assigned to the 
Mini stry of Local Government supervise and 
train coworkers in spring box construction 
and hand-dug and dri lied well construction. 
PCVs construct water-seal toilets, t^draul ic 
ram pumps, village water systems (a1so_ solar 
dryers, mud ovens, bee hives, rice threshers, 
charcoal production systems). Wells and 
Toilet Construction Project grew out of Rural 
Construction Worker Program. 

Goal is to reduce infant mortal ity^ com- 
municable diseases ^ malnutrition^ and 
overall morbidity and mortal ity^ PCVs 
construct spring boxes; iroprbve sanitary 
cohdi ti oris i_ demonstrate proper disposal of 
sewagei build latrines; and organize and 
implement iriservice traihihg programs for 
rural health workers. 

PCVs trained home ecgnomic extension aides 
in child care, nutrition, and sanitation. 



Size^ 



Large 



Large 



Small 



Malawi 



Rural Hater Supply 1979-81 
614-C-2/A3 



Preventive Health 1979= 
Services present 
614-B-1/A2 



PCV rural water supply officers supervised Small 
and managed construction activities; 
assisted In design^ impleroehtati on, evalua- 
tion of piped water schemes at village level; 
and conducted. workshops on use and main- 
tenance of wells. 

PCVs assess village level sanitary facili- targe 
ti es ; construe t/Upgrade vi 1 1 age 1 evel 
sanitary facilities (water sijpplieSi 
latrines); increase attendance at preventive 
health facilities; and conducx; workshops to 
upgrade, skills of Malawian staff (teach 
mobile teams). 
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Project Name 
and Number ' 

Malt 



Yeartsjg Prbdect 



Size* 



Preventive Health 1979 
688-Cl 



Rural Works 
688-Ce 



Coninuhlty 

Development 

688-A2 



1979 



1980- 
present 



PCVs taught d?^ase prevention; treated Small 
stagnant pbbds to clear them of parasites; 
purified wells; and constructed latrines. 

through contnuhity organizing^ PCVs deter- Small 
mined^asibility of supporting labor 
intensive constructidn activities such as 
building small dams and deepening wells. 

Project goals are to imprpye standard of Medium 
living in health, socioeconomic* and agricul- 
tural areasin villages. PCVs invdlved in 
community organizing through development 
activities which include wel Is construction 
and Improvement and construction of water 
pumps. 



M^ritanla 



Agrlcul ture 
Production 
and Rural 
bevel Dpment 

Rice Production 
682-A3 



1974-79 



1979-80 



Preventive Health 1982- 
Education present 
682-A 



PCVs performed irrigatibn pump repair and Small 
maihtehahce; trained counterparts; demon- 
strated agricultural irrigation at college; 
and repaired earthen dams. 

PCVs invdlved in water management; Small 
water pump maihtehahce/supervlslon; and 
repair and maintenance of irrigation canals. 

PCVs develop preventive health approach 
through community ahimatibh^ 



Niger 



Agricultural 
Public Works 
(Hells) 

Agrlcul tural 

Survey 

683-A4 



1968 fioals were to provide constantj safe source Medium 

of water. PCVs assisted in construction of 
self-help village wells. 

1978 PCVs served as survey team leaders in Medium 

national survey to Identify, studb^, and 
document marsh sites, with a view to either 
small-scale or extensive development as 
year-round water resources* 
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Project Name 
arid Number' 



YearCs)^ Ecolect Seals/Activities' 



$enega4 



Rural 

Oeyelopment/ 
Animation 
685-C3/A4/A2 
MU# S-1-1 



Machinist 
685-BO 



Primary School 
Health Edueatl bh 
685-A5 



1966- PCVs work as cbnimunlty^development WbrRers 
present In villages aiding community groups to be 

mbre productive and self-reliant. PGV activ- 
ities include: income-generating projects, 
usual ly agricul ture related; quality of 11 fe 
improvement projectSj often heal th/sanlta- 
tion related; and training of village commit- 
tees to take over projectSi^ Training is in 
technical areas and managementi Project- 
specif ic activities since 1970 Includei 
digging wells (10 per year); repairing/ 
improving wells 120 per year); Installing 
hand pumpsj windmills; developing animal 
traction systems (10 in last five years); 
building latrines (simple slab and ventilated 
pit privies, 250 over life of program); devel- 
oping simple, gravi^-fed irrigation systems 

for trucfc and kitchen gardens and animal 

traction systems for rice production; and in- 
stalling diesel pumps for rice and tomato pro- 
duction. In the first 12 years of project, 

individual village counterparts/animators 

were trained. Sinci 1978, concept of counter- 
part includes a village diveloprnent committee 
to continue activities after departure of PG?. 

1978 PCV taught local craftsmen to fabricate 

spare parts for diesel pumps which pump 
40* of country's water supply* 

1980-82 Project goals Included health education Medium 
including sanitati bhi PCVs developed teacher 
heal th manual ; upgraded ebmpetency bf school 
teachers; organized sanitation campaigns. 



Small 



0 
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Project Mame 
and Wtunberil 



Size* 



Rural eomnunl ty 1 962-65 

Development 

Project 



Chief dbm Devel - 1 966-72 
meht Project 



PCVs worked In ru^al eomnunl $y Con Medium 
fisheries devel opmentj cooperative education, 
and medlclne. In 1 964, the fisheries and 
cooperative education aspects were elimin- 
ated and the project focused on rural 
construction using local materials and labor. 

Volunteers worked with the Department of 
Agriculture to Introduce techhiques to 
Increase crop yIeldSj Including better 
water control and Irrigation systems and 
agri ciil tural /hlitrl t1 on extehsl on. 



AgHcultural 1971- PCVs hav^worked In agricultural extension Large 

Extension Project present with emphasis on Irrigation systems and 

(In 1979 became water control for rice production. 

Small Farmers 

Project 

Rural Water 1972-73 Through the Ministry of Works, PCVs provided Large 

Supply Project design, logistical, and technical support » 

and supervision, to a program to establish 
clean, year-round piped water to rural towns. 
Included training of counterparts. 



Eastern Region 1974- PCVs have dug wells In villages under 1^000 Small 

Integrated Agri- present population and cdhstructed plped water 
cultural Develop- systems In villages of 3^000 or more people, 

meht Project 

(lADP)— Kehema ^ 

Provincial Village 1976-78 PCV engineers designed water s^^ for Small 
Hater Supply villages^ trained and supervised cbuhter- 

Project parts and local labor, 

MU# E-00-1 _ 

Northern 1977-80 Tbls project included well cgnst^^ Small 
Integrated Agri- instruction of communities In water and 

cultural Develop- sanitation Issues. PCVs worked In well 

ment Project design^and materials development, and acted 

(NIADP)— Nakeni as comnunlty extension workers. 



Rural Health 1978- Project goals were to teach nutrltlbhi tjy- barge 

Development present glehe, and disease prevention; assist In 

Project Immunization programs; train paramedical 

personnel; Irnprove sahltati bo practices and 
facllltlesi as well as potable water supplies. 

Small Farmers 1979- CdhtlhUatIdh of Agricultural Extension Large 
Project present Project. 
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Project N 
arid Nuinber 



Sier ra Leone (conti 

MEP/RHSU— lADP— 1980- 
Pe Projects present 



This prograni emphasizes supply of water 
through hind-dug wells^to vl 11 ages ; estab- 
11 shmen t of heal th comml ttees responsi bl e 
for local participation In well cbnstruetlohi 
use* and maintenance; environmental healths 



Hedlum 



Swaillafid 



Rural Health 1977= Water-borne disease program and Bllharzia Snail - 

Services present control. PCVs collect data oh water shall s^ Medium 

645-Bl Identify areas of Infestation, and work with 

conmunltles on preventive measures^ 



Rural Land 1978 Project goal was to plan and develop ^water Small 

Development sources for rural development areas (potable 

645-A6 and washing facilities)* PCVs designed and 

built Irrigation scheme for 150 acres of crop 
land, with three reservoirsi prepared land use 
maps and resettlement plans', and bull t weir. 

•♦> 

Water Resources 1978-79 PGVs conducted water need surveys and land Small 
645-A2 surveys to plan water systems; Installed 

pipelines; built pumphouses and reservoirs; 

and repaired bid water systems. 



Appropriate 1982 PCVs provided technical assistance In dam- Small 

Techholoqy Mlhg of water sources and piping of clean 

645-87 water to school location, using gravity 

plplng^and Installing faucets. Project 

completed. 



Tanzania 

VI n age j 
Development 
621 -A4 



Zanzibar Environ- 
mental Health 
621 -A6 



1979-82 Project goals were to promote Utilization of Small 
Kydrotechhology for Agriculture Intensifica- 
tion (UHAI); Ihcl^udlhg small-scale Irrigation 
for fanners and water supp]y~hand-dug ring 
wens with wind pumps for 10=20 families 
per wel 1 -. 

1982- Project .goal s are malaria and schlsto- Snail 
present sbmlasis ebhtrbl . 



^ no 
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Project Name ^ - - ^ ^ ^ 

and Ndnfcerl Yearts)^ ggbiect Goal s/tetlvltles^ Size** 

Toga 

Rural CoSmuhlty 1963- PGVs sypervlsed^cohstr^^ of dug wellsp Medluiti 
Development/ present trained counterparts Jh construction tecLi-, 

Ryral lnfra- _ _ nlques and maintenance^ and-irjltlated vll- 

structure Program Uge sanitation programsi Th^ wre agrfcu 

693-A2/A3 tural extension agents, cbiBuh^^ develdghent 

agents, and architects working In areas from 
animal traction to scHbbl construction. 

Health Education 1969-78 Volunteers promoted pre?ent1ye medicine Medium 

through health education In schools and__ 
dispensaries. They developed manuals and 
posters still In use todi(y. PCVs also con- 
structed latrines, wells, and cisterns. 



Rural Water 1981-__ AID-funded comnunli^ deve1opment/ed^^^^ Hedlum 

Supply/Environ- present project In Ministry of^clal Afffirs 
mental Sanlta- supervised by Peace Gonps^ Objective Is to 

tlon Project organize villages to maintain weH pumps ^ 

egS'^BO construct family latrines, an^ organize 

health/sanitation campaigns. 



Hand Dug Village 1967-82 Project goals Included using compressors to Medium 
Wells dig below water table; making wells permanent 

686-A2/A12 and safe from contamination; training masons 

and teaching construction; and Improving 
planning and logistical support systems. 

Agrl cul tural 1 978 PCVs assi gned to v1 1 1 ages to assi St 1 n the Smal 1 

eonstruction technical work necessary to complete small 

686-82/62 dams* dikes* and canals which provide water 

for crop Irrigation. PCVs also Involved In 
the Installation of hand pumps for hand-dug 
wells. 



Health Animation 1978 Project goals weretp "animate" people to Small 

686-A3 solve own health problems— sanitation, first 

aid, nutritions 

Village Health/ 1981- Pevs act as mid-level extehsiohists and Small 
Sanitation present wbrkoh rural water supply projects funded 

686-e3 ' by AID* 
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Public Works 

Health^stems 
Development 
66e-A5 
M0# A-6-4 



Rural Hater 

Supply 

66e-A3 



Rural Develop- 
ment/Appropriate 
Technology 
660-B8 



Rural Develop- 
ment/Rice Exten- 
sion 
66d-A7 



1974 



1975- 
present 



1978- 
preseht 



1981- _ 
present 



1986-82 



PeVs carried out well drilling. Small 

lEorSerly called Basic Family Health^ jre-_ targe 
1979]. Project provides, intensive cqmmanity 
brgantzatidh to develop health infrastructure, 
including maternal and child health; basic 
sanitation^ tnmunizations and safe Water 
supply; and training of Zairian health Workers 
arid counterparts. 

Goals are to increase life span and produc- SiSall 
tlVity of rural villagers.. Project provides 
PCV water supply technicians and construction 
supervisors who construct sealed catchments. 
PCV rural sociologists educate villagers In 
causatlye relationship between poor health 
and water supply. 



Project designed to improve quality of rural 
life and increase agricultural producttdhi 
incomes, and sanitation standards. PCVs 

involved in Water resources management. 

I 

Project goals were to increase irrigated 
rice production fry two to three times. 



Medium 



__ PEACE 66RPS 

PROJECTS BITH HATER 0R SAHITftTIQH AeTIViTIES. 1970 through 1982 



INTER-AMERICAN REGION 
Countr1^_lncl tide d: 



Belize 

Brizll* 

Chile* 

Colombia* 

Costa Rica 

Ooininlcan Republic 

Eastern Caribbean 

Ecuador 



El Salvador* 

fiuatenala 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua* 

Paraguity 

Peru* 



♦Peace Corps Is no longer active In these countries. 
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PEACE mm 

• PROJECTS MITH HATER OR IpiTATION ACTIVITIES j 1970 thrbUgh 1982 

Inter-American Region 



Project Name 
and Nuinber ' 

Bel ize 

Rural Health Care 1971- 
535 A3 present 
HU# B-3-4 



Village Water 
Supply Systems 
HU# A-7-7 

Envlroninental 
Sanitation 



1975-77 



1976-79 



Preject goals are to reduce Infant morbidity 
and mortality* Improve general health In 
rural conmunltles;^ upgrade sanitation stan- 
dards^ work toward malaria eradication; and 
provide for Installation of potable water 
systems. 



Rural Health 
education and 



Project combined 1h 1976 
Care ( 535 A3 ) and nutrl tlon 
malaria eradication. 



PCVs encouraged proper hijinah, waste disposal 
through health education and' provision of 
slabs and risers for cbhstructlbh Of outdoor 
latrines^ 



Size'' 



Medium 



Small 



Small 



Brazil 



Paralba Agrlcul- 1967-74 
ture Assistance: 
Rural Commuivlj^ 
Devel bpment/Wel 1 s 

Amazon Agr J cul- 1969-74 
tural Development 



Male PCVs fostered farmers association 
activities (privy campaigns). Female PCVs 
worlced with women In gardening, canning, 
nutrition, hygiene. 

PCVs provided technical assistance to host 
agency to develop small -farmer Irrigated 
rice technology. 



Medium 



Hedlum- 



1 Projects before 1978 were categorized In Management Unit Numbers (MU#). 

2For the most parti yearis^) shOwh indicate year(sr researcher Mund wrlfte^ 
documentation oh a project. Seldom was there an Indication of beginning and ending 
dates; / 

hn the research data* sometimes only project goals are^menMpned imd actlvltl^^ 
are Impjiedj In other Instances* PCV activities are given and therefore the project 
goals are Implied^ J ' ' 

^Project size Is Indicated as follows: "Small" represents /under 5 volunteers; 
"Medium," 6-12; "targe," 13 or more. Number of volunteers varied from year to year* 
therefore this label Indicates ah average. / 

j 
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Prbdect Name 
and Ntiniber ' 

Brazil (contended} 



YearU)^ Project GbaU/AetlvHles^ 



CbmmuriJty Develop- 1972 
Blent— Perhambaco/ 
Alagbas 



Waterworks 
natbtenanee 
HG/E -10-62 



Minas Gerais 
Waterworks 



Rural Electrfff. 
cation 

MU# PE/A-14-03 



1972-74 



1972- 
present 



Irrigation/Water 1973 

Systems^ 

MU# RN/A-07-01 



Technical Health 1974 
Skills 



Home Economics 

Extension 

MU#s: 

•1974. CEM-ld-01 
1976. K-2-1 



1974-76 



PCVs formed community action groups tb act 
on health, education, and sanitation. 



PCVs improved state water supply systems by 
training counterparts in iiHiintenance and 
rep ,ir of hydraulic pumps and by improvihg 
operational systems for water treatment 
plants. 

PCVs worked on recuperation and maintenance 
qf^waterworks eguipmentj researchedi 
designed, and installed rural waterworks. 



Size* 



Small 



Small 



PGVs assume cooperative electrician role 
in interi br communities in Pernambiico; 

serve as advisbrs to Goopls Board of 

Directors and prbvide technical assistance 

for feasibil ity studies (amperage. ° 

switching systemsi type of mbtor) and farm 
operations such as irrigatibh. 

PCVs desi gned and impl eriiehted 1 rrigati bh 
project study to determine sbil properties, 
water table; and soil drainage properties; 
determined appropriate irrigation systems 
for cotton, tomatoes* corn* ete** consid- 
ering infiltration and inundation techniques* 
appropriate types and sizes for pumps and 
costs for Identified systems; and developed 
and administered credit plans for irrigated 
plbts. 



Small 



Small 



PCVs provided technical skills to mini- 
health posts and promoted preventive medi- 
cine and public health (latrine building, 
use bf water filters). 

Through group meetings, home visits, courses, 
arid training programs, PCVs organized 
teacher training In befslc necessities^of 
the rural family; motivated rur?! cpnmu- 
nities to coristruct ^^id acbninlster health 
mini -posts* promote latririe building, use of 
water filters and boiled watery and teach 
personal hyflenej taught corieept of ba\ariced 
di e t| and demonstrated hygi enic preparati on 
of meats and^ vegetables. 



Small 
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Project Name 
arid Nutriber' 



Year(s)^ Pre 



Chile 



Watershed Manage- 1979 

ment 

513 B8 



Health Education 
513 Al 



1986 



sMetl yules': 



Size* 



.4 



Pev assigned to National Forestry eorpora- 
tlon to Initiate erosion control pi lot^ 
projects In one region of the country for 
demonstration arid data gathering purposes 
and worked with a team to develop detailed 
studies arid plans for multiple purposeftfater 
shed improvelfr^rit/reforestatlori In same region. 

PGVs developed and Implemeri ted health^ , 
riU+rltlon education prograiSs with mothers 
clubs, rural schools, Red Cross, etc. 



Small 



targe^ 



Eolbmbia 



Home EcOriomics/ 1978 
Nutrition 
514 Al 
HU# M-1^4 

Environmental 1978 

Protection/ 

Conservation 

514 A6 

MU E-1-1 



PGVs built latrlries arid IriStalled water 
filters 1p homes. 

PCVs Involved Iri the provision of water- 
sheds planted for rural aqueducts; pi lor 
plots for reforestation with native species 
organi zed w1 th seedl 1 rigs pi anted on _ _ 
watersheds; pilot oriijects for conservation 
educatlbri; arid books on conservation 
edueatlbri. 



Costa Rica 

Forestry/ \970-.81 

Cbri^eryatlon 

Hatural Resources 
515 B2 

1978 MU # C-1-1 

Urban Develop*nerit 1972t76 

& Pubiv: Worfes 
MU e-'B 



1974-79 



IrrigailOri 
mi B-l-l. 1977 
mi 0-3-1, 1976 
■m A-7-9, 1974 



Project goals were to save soil and water 
lost through deforestlbri. PCVs^provlded 
technical cooperattbri arid training services 
to counterparts arid farmers and encouraged 
conservation of principal watersheds. 

PCV ehglrieirs designed, and coristructed 
wbbderi bridges, water systems, and sewer 
\ systems. 

Project yoal was to iricreuse agricultural 
output. PCVs Derf£>,';sfJ feasibility |tudies 
acd developed plans i'br establishneot of 
irrigation district caveririg IjSQO^ hectare?, 
cbristructeii dams, canals, and holding tanKs. 



Small 



Small 



Small 



d 
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Project Name 
and Number 1 



Year(s)2 Project Soals/Actlvltles^. 



Size* 



Costa Rica (cdhtihued)^ 

Nursi rrg and Other 1 976-77 

Health Services 

MU# 

Appropriate Tech- 1978-82 
nology Instructors 
515 B3 



PC Vs were Involved In teaching hygiene and 
prdvldlhg education In preventive medicine; 



/ 



Environmental 
Education 
515 e9 

Community Health 
Education and 
Devel opment 
515 B9 



Forestry 
515 C8 



Dominican Republic 

Hydrology Survey 
(Rural Potable 
Water Supply 
Program) 
51 7 A4 

Rural Development 
517 A} 



PCVs taught In schools and conducted 

research andf extension projects including 
designi of hwne-size spla^ and 
solar water heater for sports complex 
swimming pool I j 

PCVs dembnstrate env^^^ education In 

rural yfll ages inv^^^ school teachiers 
and community leaders. / 

PCVs w5rk as communis 
and heal tb promotors who devel op envlroh- 
mental sahi/tation projects; demonstrate how 
to plant small gardens and develop small 
animal prb/|ectsr improve hygl^ne ahd 
^rmrbhmerft arid build latrines arid wells. 



1982 /Prddect pfbvided technical assistance 
/ (extensibn) to farmers with some PCVs 



1978- 
present 

1988- ; 
present 



/ 



working In Watershed manageriient. 



1978-79 



.1 



1979-82 



\ 



Eastern Caribbean 

Dominica Self -Help 
Rural Construction 
538 Al 



PCVs conducted studies regardi ng sub- 

surface waiter ayai labl e f or dr/t 1 1 1 ng wel 1 s 
for^potabte water for use in 1/32 rtrral 
communities (total population; 140,000} • 

v' - - I - 

PCVs wbr^Red^tb jjrbmbte horticulture , small 
animal prbducti bh, general -Cbmmijnity 
devel bpment; \lmpr*bve_ potable/ water systems! 
irrigate agricultural land; land cbnstr*uct 
latr*ines and siibwers* / 



PCVs involved invcprfstructjton of coniiiunity 
centers i roads ^ v^lllage reservoirs. 



Small 



Medium 



Medium 



Medium- 
Large 



Small 
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Year{sj^ Project Goals/Activities^ 



Barbados Soil anxl 
Water Gdnservatibh 
MU# B-1-1 



Public Works 



1970 



Community Develop- 1982-__ 
ment present 



Stie^ 



PCVs developed overall land use map for 
Barbados which outlines preferable areas for 
agriculture based on soil safety and water 
availability. 



PCVs assisted Hater Works Department in 
expanding and improving water system, design- 
ing public buildings, and training draftsmen, 

PCVs involved in community self-help 
construction projects including water 
systems development, feeder rbads^ bridges, 
homes, and public buildings. 



Medium 



Ecuador 



Rural Electrifi- 
cation 
MU# E-01-S 



Rural Infra- 197S- 
stractore Project present 

518 A5 

1975 MU# E-0-21 



H(me/Confnun1 ty 
Imprdvement 
518 a4 



Rural Public 
Health 

518 A3 



integrated Rural 
Devel dpnient/ 
Peninsula 
518 A8 



1975 PCVs worked on hydfpeiectric plant and pro- Medium 

vided assistance wnh Installation of 
generators and extending lines to towers. 

PCVs involved in fsasibillty study for targe 
potable water system, school construction, 
building bridges^ and latrines, in 1975, 
project merged CREA professional services ^ 
Rural Community Development, Corporate Man- 
agement Assistance, and School Cbhstruetioh. 

1978-79 PCVs taught short courses in basic nutrition Large 
and food preparation; prepared home gardens; 
assisted families in constructing latrines 
and in general house cleaning and ifflproye- 
meht; constructed water pipe systems, play- 
grounds and cemeteries; and taught women 
knitting and macfame for income generation. 

1978-79 Project focus was conmunlty health with targe 

emphasis on maternal /child^hesltb* 

PCVs planned and constructed latrines and 
coordinated and developed potable water 

systems in coninuni ties. One community 

project received AID funds to develop a water 
and latrine project and a protein supblement 
project (rabbit and garden aetivities). 

1978-79 PCVs involved i^n revising first aid training Large 
and teaching primary school children about 
personal hygiene. They cbriducttd soil 
fertility profile for irrigatiu" scheme. 
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Project Nan 



Ecaadon (continued) 

Special 
Assignment 
518 B6 



YearCsj ^ Project Goals/Activities^ 



1978 PCVs worked in National ParR Bevelbpmeht; 

conducted fact finding field trips to outline 
and support with scientific data the area-s 
potential for water productibn and control; 
studied soil stabilization and ehvirdhmehtal 
stability; provided guidelines for Ecuadorian 
Park Planners incarr^ing out national land 
use plans; promoted environmental education. 



targe 



El Salvador 



Urban and 
Municipal 
Gbverhmeht 



1974 PeVs designed ^nd constructed roads, water Small 

systems, and schools. 



Resource 
Management/ 
Agriculture 
Production 



1978-79 PeVs involved in bothresearch and extension 
inci uding data coHection and analysiSi 
development of recomrrendations on water- 
shed management and soil conservation, 
prbmbtibh of soil conservation practices, 
development and cbhstructibn of soil conser- 
vation structures, management bf small trials 
on farms. 



Sitatemal a 

Health Education 1964 



Municipal 
Development 



irrigation 
Development— Rio 
Itriguis 
E-3-1 

Rural 

Infrastructure 
Bevel opment 
520 Al - 
MU# W-1.5 



1971 



1975 



PCVs organized groups to help themselves Medium 
(e.g.j 4Hj in programs of envirdhmehtal 
sanitation, nutrition, and home economics. 

Teams of _Pey architects^ engineers, and Medium 
public administrators drew master plans for 
cities^ Immediate projects involved the 
design bf public buildings and drains. 

PCVs designed and cbhstruct^d system bf Small 
canals for irrigatibh and drainage. 



1977 PCVs constructed and rebuiU simple water 

systems s small bridges^ dams^ farm rbads^ 
heal th centers ^ pdtabl e water systems , 
and_ latrines. They trained health 
technicians. 



Small 
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Project Name 
and Ntlmber ' 

Gtiatemal a {cbhtlhued) 

Cdntnunlty Health 
520 A4 
HU# H-3-4 



Y ear(s)^ P roject GoaU/ Actlvitie s ^ 



Hater 



1977- 
present 



Public Health 1977-82 
Nutrltlcri; 52d-Bl 



1977- 
present 



ebnservatlon of 1977-79 
Natural Resources 
520 A2; HU# A-l-i 



PCVs provide InstrtJctldh bh sahltatlOft; Im- 
prove cqmnunlty social and economic condi- 
tions; assist in agricultural production 
and marketing; participate In CD projects; 
provide inservice training I'br health 
promotors; provide health education; and 
train midWives. 

PeVs involved in nutrition » with some 
education in hygiene provided. 

PeVs train counterparts in pUnning, design- 
ing i and cbhstrUcting potable water $y stems; 
supervise cehstruction; prepare budgets and 
feasibility studies; do topographical stud- 
ies; and install water systems and latrines. 

Project goals were to Increase new forest 
areas, improve beneficiary incomes, and 
maintain natural ecosystems of small plbts. 



Size* 



Medium 



Small 



Medium 



Large 



Hbndtiras 

HUhieipal 1974- 

Develbpment present 

522 A4 

HU#ls: 

1977 E-1-5 

1974 E-2-1 



Municipal and 1976 
Regional Plahhing 

Urban Bevel bpment 1976 
and Public Works 



MU# P-2-5 



PCVs design water systems and give engineer- 
ing and technical assistance to small muni- 
cipalities: design and supervise iritallation 
of drainage and sewage systems; construct 
access roads, streets i markets^ and. schools; 
supervise constructibri of rural health posts; 
and design and supervise construction of 

trri gati on projects to provi de rural 

farmers with water during the dry season. 



PCVS provided technical assistance In devel- 
opment planning for municipalities including 
designing sewage disposal system; dbihg 
feasibility studies for new potable water 
systems; and doing Impact study for 
dredging canals. 



Medium 



ENOTE: In 1978, Rural and Civil Engineering; Municipal ar.d Regional Planning; and 
urban Development and Public Works were cbmbined into Municipal Development. J 
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Project Na 
and Nutf^er 



Honduras (continued) 



YearCs) ^ Project Goals/Activities^ 



Irrigation 
522 B9 



1977- 
present 



Public Health 
522 Al_ 
HU# P-2-4 



Health Prbmbtbr 
Training and 
Supervision 
HU# 1-1-4 

Watershed 
Nahageifieht 
522 A8 
MU# C^l^l 



Natural Resources 
Inventory 

522 66 



1976 



1976 



1977 



]97b 



Slze^ 



Small 



PCVs work with siiiall fanners collecting/ 
analyzing water data for deslgri/cbnstructibh 
of apprbpriatel rrigati bhi PCVs 11) evalu- 
ate data on soil arialysISi rainfall records^ 
soil /water/plant relationships; (2) deter- 
mine most adequate irrigation systems; 

(3) design small irrigati on systems: 

(4) supervise construction of s^stemsi a^^^ 

(5) assist in running system efficiently. 

PGVs acted as health prqrootors working In Medium 

rural areas on water and sanitation projects; 
constructed latrines and wells; and trained 
village health workers. 

PeVs trained community health workers. 



PGVs participated in establishment and Small 
implemehtatibri of long-range programs to 
solve critical water supply and sbil ' 
erbsibh prbbleiiisi wbrked with Hillside 
villages in agrbforestry; trained Ibcal 
people in soil/water cbrtservatlbhi cbllectihg 
data on runoff » and reforestation. 

PCVs collected, field checked, and analyzed Medium 
basic informationonsol Is, water, vegetation, 
and actual and potential land use. 



Jamaica 



Agricultural 1978 PCVs implemented plans to brlpgunused land Large 

Extensibh into production through terracing, irriga- 

532 Al tibrti and drainage. 



Forestry 1978 PCVs ehcburaged imprbved management and cbh- Small 

532 BO tihued expahsibh of hatibhal forest resburces 

to ensure availability bf essential raw 
materials and tb maihtaih quality bf watershed. 



Soil 1902 PCVs worked on watershed management tb Medium 

Conservation/ increase food productibn on hillsides with 

Agro-Forestry tree crbp cultivation or forestry within 

appropriate systems of soil conservation on 

a watershed basis. 



Project Name 

and Numb er ' 

Potable Water 1970-74 

PrbmotioD 

«U# A-1-1 

Health Edueati oh 1972-74 
HU# D-3-3 , 



Project Sbal s/Aetl vltles^ 



PCVs worked toward Increased production 
level of b^slc grain crops for domestic 
cdhsumptloh. 



PCVs provl ded heal th educati on programs in 
rural copiuni ties; organized clubs of women 
and children to carry out programstp 
educate mothers and children concerning 
nutrition, child care, personal hygiene, 
and environmental sanitation. 



Small 



Medium 



Paraguay 

Envlronniental 
Sanitation 

526 A2 
MU# K-3-4 



Health Education 
MU# F-2-4 



Rural Health 
Project 
526 A9 



1968- PCVs work to decrease morbidity and mortal- " Medium- 
present ity rates by reducing Incident of parasites targe 
from contaminated water sources and unsani- 
tary waste disposal. They instruct the 
community as to the relation beti^eh proper 
sahitatibn and disease control. PCVs conduct 
house to house iospecti on of water sources 
and sanitary faci 11 tiesi maintain and repair 
wells and latrihesi wbrk on protection of 
natural water sources; prcHnote planning 
financing^ construction of running water 

systems; install water pumps;_construct 

latrines; encourage excavation of trash pits; 

provide education through home visits, 

classes; train and provide auxilliary sanitary 
inspectorsto rural health centers ;_and initi- 
ate projects for sanitaor waste disposal , 
purification of existing water supplies* and 
development of new water supplies^ 

1968-79 PCVs wbrlced as health educators In rural Medium 
health centers. Became part of Environ- 
mental Sahitatibn and Rural Health in 1979. 

1979- PCVs improved 1bw--cost rural health delivery Medium 
present services; promoted imprbyed health practices 
arid understandirig through school s* community 
brgarilzatibnsi and health centers; were 1n- 
vbl ved in cbnstructibn of lnrines and wen 
and were involved in sanitary waste disposal. 
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Project Name 
and Number' 



YearUi^ 



Peru 



Sizi* 



Irrigation/Water 
Sj^s terns 
MU# A^7-6 



1974 



PB7s performed 5 todies and analyses to com- 
plement crop goals set by Ministry of 
Agriculture and to recover soils lost to 
salinity and swampland in the coastal areas. 



Smal 1 



2i8 
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PEACE.CbRPS ---i;^ 
PROJECTS WITH WATER 6R SANITAflON ACTIVITIES. 1970 through 1982 

NORTH AFRICA/REAR EAST/ASIA/PACIFiC (MANEAP) REGION 
CbuhtHes Included^ 

North Africa: ^"cJIl*^* 

Hbrbccb „J^],.^j 

Tunisia Kiribati 

Hicronesia 

HMr East- • ' Philippines 

I^ghlnistan* Solon«n Islands 

Oman* Jonga 

Western Samba 

Asia: , 
Malaysia 



Thailand 



4 



♦Peace Cbrps is no Ibnger active In these countries. 



ERIC 



PEACE CORPS 

PR03EGfs ap< HATER OR SANIT/fflOri ACTIVlf lES^ V?^^^ through 1982 
>'^^RdrtH Africa/Near EiSt/Asit/Pacific Region 



Project Name 
aftd Number ' 

NORTH AFRICA 



Year(s)2 Project Goalg/Actlvj^Us^ 



Size" 



Morocco 



Ag/Engineerl ng/ 
Irrigation 
378 Bl 



1978 



Rural Water Supply 1978 and 
Project 1982 
378 Al (Tried 

twice) 



Rural Sanitarians 1978-80 
378 Al 



PeVs designed and constructed diversion dams Small 
and canals; provided potable water to rural 

villages; provided Irrigation w +er; 

surveyed for water supply routes, sewer 
lines j bridges and dams. 

Project focused on water systein rehabl 11 ta- Lar^e 
tlorii scinltatlorji education. PC Vs were In- 
volved in well designing; reirning, rebuild- 
i ng of curbs » aprons , rai ti catches« 1 aund^ 
troughs^ waste water disposal; improvement of 
wel 1 and spri ng water gual 1 , They super- 
vised building of retaining walls for ater 
collected from spring si supervised vec\.*- 
eradicatlon, waste disposal. Also par- 
ticipated in yearly programming of Minist 'j 
of Health, Provincial Office. 

PCVs worked in health education^ improvei Small 
ment and maintenance of public water sources, 
and sanitation. Th^ inspected wells and 
cisterns In rural areasj saw to well 
chlori nation, and trained counterparts in 
basic sanitation and laboratory analyses^ 



1 Projects before 1978 were categorized in Nanageroent Unit Numbers (MU#). 

2por the most part, yearisj shown indicate year(s) researcher found written 
documentation bh a project. Seldom was there an indication of beginning and ending 
dates. 

3lh the research dala, sometiines only project goals are mentioned and activities 
are Implied; in othir instances, PCV activities are given and therefore the project 
goals are implied. 

^Project size is Indicated ?« jTollows^ "Small" represents under 5 volunteers; 
"Hediiffl," 6-12; "Largej" J ' or more. Number of volunteers varied from year to year, 
therefore this label indicates an average^ 
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■ ■'( 

Project Name 
and WuiWber ' 



Year{sj2 



Size" 



Tu nisia 



Wells BeHat>5 lite- 1972^81 
tion {Potable 
Hater) 364 A-2 



Wells/UtHne 
Education 
364 A2 



IS.T,- 
presetit 



PCVs worked with G ARE as well construction 
supervisors and health educators on the 
importance of clean water supply. They 
renovated and reconstructed open wellsr- 
deepening^ cleaning* casing, and capping to 
transform each site Into a closed system pro- 
Ividihg cleaner drinking water. Female health 
jeducatbrs Introduced public health TOasures* 

PeVs are assigned to existing water wells 
^^furblshing teara to refurbish 25-35 high- 
use public well Si to create viable malnteh- 
ance teams i to train masons J n well construc- 
tion i to initiate/assist in latri"e cbn- 
struetlo/ii to provide impetus for formation 
of health education/wells maintenance teams. 
PGVs work as health educators to establish 
working relationships with existing health 
profissionals; recruit and train hew healt 
Workers i provide health edacatlbn to rural 
consnunitles, especially in the area of water 
and water-borne disease; retrain current 
rural health workers. 



Medium 



Small 



NEAR EAST 
Afghani Stan 
Health 



1970-72 



Rural infrastruc- 1978 
ture Development 
376 A4 



PGVs assisted Afghan Family Quidance 
Association in establishing provincial 
clinics^ Supplying potable water to 
villages was task of tbree volunteers 
working with mobile teams. 

the PCV provided engineering and con- 
struction, supervisory expertise 
t Including irrigation structures). 



Smdll 



Small 



XJman- 



Baler Sanitation 1 980-82 
381 A6 



PGVs constructed either dry pit latrines,* 
bucfetjt flush Water sealed privy, tank 
flush or flush toilets. Project being 
phased but. 



Small 



r 



0^^ 
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V 

i^rdject^Nai 
Yeften 



me 

1 1 



"Hal ma Small Dams 
Project 

\ 

■ \ - . - 

_ Rural Water 
SUbply/Well 
DHniDg/Sman 
Watfer Projects 
022 \ 

CortsWuctlon 
Peslgnantf ^ 
Engineering 
j 379 B3^ 

CRS Smkf Rural 
~ Water Projects 



1974-75 



1973-78 



_^78 



1983- 
present 

Rural Health 1978-^81 
eilnlcs \ 
379 A3 \ 

Rural Development/ 1981- 
Small Water present 
Projects 
379 Al/944 



Local Resources 1980- 
fdr Develdptiieht present 
379 B5 



ASIA 

Malaysia \ 

Water Resoarces 1978 
a^d Sanitation 
4^ B2 

MbaB Health 1978-79 
463 A4 



PeVs Improved Irrigation syseem to 
coffee-growing capability. 



Prod ect goal s. were: to prdvl de supply of 
ground water to villages and train Yemeni 
counterparts. to operate and maintain dnll lBy 
rigs and village water systems. 



. _ V _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

PCVS constructrd water-storage tank^ 
provided technical expertise In design and 
construction of public projects: buildinss, 
streets » parks » water ai^d sewage systems. 

One PCV functions as a project officer in 
charge of the Planning and implementation 
of water projects. 

PCVs provided health and sanitation « ^uca- 
tibh, encouraged s^lf-help projects^ v>aned 
water supplies and cisterns. 

Project designed to provide sources of safe. 
potaMe water., PeVs construct ^ring boxes 
and elevated water ta* (cs with gravity-feed 
distribution systems, train counterparts, 
maintain water systems,-ahd educate about 
wate^'-bbrhe diseases^ In some instances, 
the heW technology of shbtcrete has been 
used In the cbnstructi bh of water tanks. 

PCVs plahj designi and construct watei^ 
projects i school Si and clinic housing. 



PCVs assisted in the cbnstructi on and design 
of mjor irrigation schimes including darns, 
tertiai^ irrigation systOTS, and ca and 
developed flood control and forecasting^ 
capabilities for' the Mala^yslan Peninsula. 



MtM-j-j : 



MerJi 



Meal ij 



EKLC 



Prddect Name 
and Number' 



Year(s)^ Project Goal s/Acti v1 11 es^ 



Nepal 

^ Cc!nmun1ty Water 
/Supply 

367 Al 

MU# M-1 



l|71-__ 
present 



Rural Suspension 

Bridge 

367 A8 

Hydraulic Ram 
Development 



1975^ 
present 

1978^ 
present 



Resource Cbhser- 
vatlbn and 
Utilization 
367 A5/9 

Soil and Water 
Cbnsirvatldii 
HU# S^6-l 



1981- 
present 



1976-^78 



The goal Is to lower Infant mortality and 
Improve fiealth by providing safe ^ sahitai^ 
drinking water. In the rural construction 
program, PeVs survey^ design, and oversee 
constructlon^f drlrifclfig water projects; 
train counterparts Jfo use »iydraul1c rim pump j 
establish natlbnar water supply maintenance 
prbgram; survey, design, and constrict rural 
bridges. PGVs survey, design i an*^. cdnstruct 
drinlclhg Water supply schernes In * .mote areas; 
train counterparts. From 1971 through 1982, 
125 PGVs surveyed^ designed J and oversaw the 
construction of 80-100 rural drinking water 
projects reaching an estimated 75^000 people. 
Very successful. 



Piedl urn 



Small 



PCVs Improved transport and coninunlcatlon 
facilities of remote village areas by pro- 
viding safe, long-lasting suspension br ^ges. 

PCVs survey projects and construct hyd^^ 
rams; work onslte Identification and ' 
sury^ii deslgni -and instc^llation of 
ramsin rural mountain areas where water 
sources are aft lower elevations and alternate 
energy formsfare hot available^ Pbteritial 
impacts Incyude increased sanitation, personal 
health and iafety* J^.nd therefore life expec- 
tancy^ Ancfther inajor Impact Is reduced Infant 
mortality. 

Under soil/ and Water Conservation^ PCVsi 
havejFjinctioned as educators , guides , and 
advisors at village level on complex soil 
and water conservation problems. They have 
Improved management practices to yieldr ^ Medium 
more water fronLsprings^ more food Vrom 
land, and more fyel fr^ 
conservation education, seed collection and 
nurser^ development for forests, survey of 
watershed areas, and construction of dams. 

- --^-i 

Phased into Resource eonservatldn and Util- 
ization, PeVs are now involved in conserva- 
tion education for communities^ training of 
community foresters, and design arid tmple- 
meritati on plans for* reforestation and prd- 
tectibri of existing forests* PCVs Implement 
soil , fodder, forestry, water* horticultural * 
arid cbris^rvatibri ecjucatibri projects. 
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Project Nai 
arid NtinDer 



^Activities* 



Nepal (cl>nt1hued) 

Hi nor Hill 
Ipcigation 
367 CI 



1982- 

present 



His survey, design, and construct small _. 
hill irrigation projects to supply water to 
areas of 56 hectares or less as part of 
rural Integrated development project. 



Thailand 

Malaria Eradica- 
tion Project 
493 A2 

Agriculture/Rural 
Public Morfes Pro- 
ject (became HRD) 



Water Resources 
Bevel dpment 
493 A7 
MU* A-2-1 



Land Development 
Project 



1962- Si1>ce 1962, PCVs have suryeyftd and eradi- 
preseht cated malarial mosquito brec'ing sites, 
and sprayed houses near such sites. 

1969- 75 PCVs worked to rais,e farmer incomes by 

assisting the Copiunity Bevelopwei* 
Department to improve jia$er resources by 
developing irtfrastructures--sp1 llWi^ys and : 
dams. They designed and conducted prelim- 
inary surveys and site checks, supervised 
construction, and trained counterparts. 

1975- This large infrastructure develbprnt. * 
present project has focused on small dams* s^ ^^"^ 
ways, and irrigation canals. To date rCVs 
have surveyed and designed 350 projects, 
supervised construction of 105 projects, 
increased Irrigable farm areas to 210,000 
acres affecting 21 ^000 farm families, and 
conducted counterpart training. 

1970- 78 PEVs developed and improved water resqurc^^ 

for irrigation t -ouriterbalance low rain- 
fall levels* 
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P- ojeit Same 
• Ar JFIC 



mrtsj^ Projeet Goals/Activities^ 



Slze^ 



Fiji i , 

FAO 1970 PeVs supervised irrigation scheme. 

Rural Community 1970-^ PCVs Involved In small projects development 
Development present --bulldlnd bridges, sea Walls, comradriity 

411 Af^ halls, appropriate technology projects; 

development end repair of rural Watpr 

systems. Successful • 

1972- PeV fiiydrblbglsts,- surveyors^ and architects 
present advise and train Public Hbrks Department 
members. Successful y 

1978- PCVs demonstrated effective use of indig- 
preseht ehdiis and ihtrdduced resources in terms of 

local cdnsumptidh and expdrts^ did land use 
planning^ assessed envirdnmehtal damage and 
prepared guidelines fdr prdtectidhi e.g.^ 
marine resdurces. 

1979- P^V health educators and sanitarians 
present imprdved sanitatidn and potable water 

supplies. 



Small 
targS 



Public Worics^^ 

Rural &eve1 opment 



Natural Resource 
Cbhservatibh and 
Devel bpmeht 
411 A7 



Bealth 
411 Al 



Small 



Medium 



Kiribati 

Village Health/ 
Village Health 
^ides, 441 A4 

Rural Gbris true - 
tibh/Ebnslructi bri 
Aides, 441 A5 



Hicpdhesia 



Civil Ehglheering 
S Siirv^ing 
Services 
HU # 8-1-5 

Health Education 
^01 G9 



1982- 
present 

1982- 
preserit 



1966 



1978 



PCVs work With conmunities bn cl^aii wdter, 
adequate sanltatlbh, and proper nutritibhi 



PCVs survey and supervise construction and 
maihtehahce df seawall s^ causeways^ and 
rdads. 



Medi urn 



Small 



PCVs provided tiechnlcal_ass1stance_ to muni- 
cipalities for tonstryction of dispensaries, 
water seal toilets, and ::1assrooms. 



PCVs desi gned , devel oped , andimpl emented 
heal thl education material s; trained teachers; 
traine^ cooks, mothers, and villagers in ~^ 
general on nutrition, child care, and 
sanltatibn. 



targe 
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PrcjectName 
Mlcronesli (continued) 



Village Develop- 
ment, 401 H8 

Envlroninental 
Sanitation 
40l B8 



Economic 
Development 
401 H9 



1978 



1979- 
p resent 



1979 



peVs cofistraeted seawalls land ^ater Medium 
catchments and surveyed water resources. 

PDVs analy^^ current water systeifis| upgrade Small 
water quaHty and quantity* educije coffimu- 
nlty regarding water use and conservation; 
and train water treatment; pi ant operators. 

PGVs taught business prlnclrles: account- Medium 
Ing* bookkeeping p itc*» a^ic :rained\cqunter- 
parts for construction prbjects including 
water wheel power systems. 



Phil ppihes 

Nutrltibn/CdmmU- 
nlty Development 
492 Al 

Health/Coftlnunlty 
Devel opment 
492 A ?/l 



1978 



.978- _ 
present 



Local development 1978- 
AdminiStration present 



PCVs worked on developing potable water 
systems. \ 

\ 



PCVs developed potable water systeni. 
at eight sites (community provided 1. 
Pevs 1 1 nked resources ); constructed 
outhouses and water-sealed toilets. 



V. 



nePCV specialized in environmental 
sanitatibrti building potable water wells \ 
and water-sealed toilets. Ten helped \ 

Improve village, water systems. i 

tCanadlah Environmental Sanitation Project 
dug 100 wells.) 



Large 



Large 



Upl ands/eopuni ty 1 982- 
bevel opment present 
492 bo 



PCVs assist Uplands cpnmunitles 1n design 
and ebhstructioh of 3an1ta-*y water systems;! 
design* drills and supervise construction 
oh the most apprcpri ate type of_water_ 
system for that area; design and build z 
spring box and water deliyery system; 
drill for artesian water or set up a pump 
for ground water %o serve 50 families* 



Small 
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Project Name 



YeaHs)2 Project Goa UMctlvitle s ^ 



Philippine! (cdntintiedj 



Itccelerated 
Impact Program 
APN 498-C256 



1981 



AG Prodactibn 

492 es 



1981- 
preseiit 



AID 
81- 
81- 
81-1 
81- 
81- 
81- 
81- 
81- 
81- 
81 
81 
81 
81 
82 
81 
81 
81 



11 
12 



funds for PeVs: 

62 irrigatlbri 

63 Sa''^tatibn 
05 B. - Wells 

Potable Water §ystem 
Potable Water Source 
18 Pbtable Water System 

20 Potable Water System 

21 Spring Development 
32 Potable Water System 
02 ia) Irrigation System 
37 Municipal Water Works 

42 Wells Project 

43 Water System 
47 HydraUif'.. Ram Project 
49 Oetmatic Pump 

52 Water System Project 

53 ««ater System Projce* 



Sizi'' 



PCVs assist with develbpiBfent of 
irrigation systems. 



lands 



Water Resburc«^« 
Bevel bpment 
431 B2 



1982- 
present 



Goal is to provide adequate reliable 
supplies of pbtable water. PCVs survey 

village water needs, plan work schedules 

and material requirements for building water 
system; supervise and assist with install a- 
tlohi trair. villagers in maintenance and 
repair of rj-stem. 



Small 



Tonga 



Village Wattr 

Supp'iy 

421 A2 



i979 



PeVs .»u11t concrete water cisterns to pro- 
vide water to approximately 30 vlllagei;; 
travelled from v ill age to village to modify 
cistern designs, select and survey sites, 
;^cru1t/brgahize village labor; and con- 
structed rain rOOfs. 



Small 



Technical and 1982- PeVs work m ;#ater and sanitation and water 
ebmmanity Services present project management. 
421 A7 

Healta EdUcatio.. l982-_: 
421 A4 present 
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Project, Name 

and-Mumter ' YMr(s) ^ Project So ^l s/Activ1t1es 3 sixe^ 



Raral Island 1980- PCVs developed water catchnh^nt system. Hedliiih 

]5evelopment present Very ^successful . 

442 A1 

Hestern Samoa 



Public Works 1379-81 PcVs mapped iind_redes1gned rur<>l witer Small 

Development supply system; trained Scimoanu In water 

491 A4 supply construction. Successful, 

Water Resources 1975- PEVs [engineer, construct Small 

Development present and store manager) assist Public Works 

491 A4 department in improving existing and con- 



structing new water supply systems. Most 
SysteTiS are surface water gravity-fed, 
with lesser impbrtdhce on pumped ground- 
water and rainwater cbllectibn sy$ te-^s. 
In recent years there has beeh di shii in 
emphasis to cbhservatibh and m^1n$ehah. " 
as opposed to new cbhstructibn. The kJ> 
of PCV requested has shifted from ski IKd 
water engineer to ski 11 -trained ganerallst 
technician. Successful project. 
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Country Desk Unit Stiff irvteFyi^wed* 
Africa Reoion 

Mauritania, Senegal, Sierra tebne, 

{ivory Coast ): 
t^*>€r1a. The Sambia: 
Mali, Niger, Upper Volta: 
Zaire, Rwanda (GRadJ: 
Botswana^ besbthb, Swaziland: 
Togo, Benin, Ghana: 

Kenya, Seychelles, Malawi , Tanzania: 
eamerboh, Gabbh, Central African 
Republic: 

Inter- America Region 

Honduras i Guatemala : 

Jamaica^ Eastern Caribbean, Belize: 

Colombia, Paraguaiyi 

Dominican Republic: 



Elena Rughes^ CDDj Susan Paytohi CDA 

Theresa Jblhef^ CDO 

Steve Reed, CDA 

Kay Kenhecty-RobertSi CDO 

David Brownei CDO 

Gary Lildlg^ CDO; Marcia balgle-Zai, CDA 

(1982) 
Julia Escalohii ACDO 

Paul Rbwe^ CDO; Susan Baity, JOA 

DEXter katzman, CDO; Yvonne Austin, CDA 
Eugene Rigler, CDO 

Noreen d'Me^ra, CDO 



HANEAP Regi on 

Morocco, Tunisia: 
Fiji, Western Samoa, Tuvalu: 
Nepal, dman^ Yemen: 
Malaysia, Thailand: 
Micronesia, Solomon Islands, Tbhga, 
Kiribati: 

Philippines: 



Bin Bant, CDO, Rbbert Pii111ipsbh,_CDA 
Steve Prietb, CDO; PfnylliS tJohes j CDA 
Susan Belmont, CDO; Chris Peltbh, CDA 
Edwitrd Geibel, CDO 



LI sb(?*:H Th!^j)soni 
Kichurowskyi CDA 
ReUnie Hilliams, COO 



CDO; 



Martha 



^Abbreviations Used: 



ACDOi Acting Countrsf^ Desk Officer 
CDOi Hduntry Desk Officer _ 
CDA I Country Desk Assistant 
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PEAee esRPS hater/sanitatibn survey questionnaire 



Thir survey was iised for Infonnatlpn aatherlng 
tn Phase III* Case Studies Draft, 
of the Peace Corps Hater/SanUatton 
Case Studies and Analyses contract. 



Creative Associates^ Inc. 
Contract no. PC -382-1905 
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PEftGE EQRPS WATER/SAMITATI0N SURVEY 



This Is a sample of the survey used in researching the five studies. It 
Was sent to former Peace Gbrp^s Vol unteei s and ^taff itfhose names were provided 
by the Country Sestc Unit or other Volunteers. 

Naine 



Project involved with Years 

Current position v • 



Project Descr^ntion 



1. Describe your project goals as you understood theni.* 



2i Describe beneficiaries of prdj^ic titles in cuitu aVsocic^conon.<c * 

tpr^s (meh/wbmen/childreni tirbao/rts, :evel of ihcbme/edacdtibh). 



3, Describe your role/activities. 



Ai How many PCVs were Irvvblv^d in the project? 
Male Female 



EKLC 



* Use the back of the sheet fbr^^r^. answers heeding more spaces 
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PEACE CQRPS RATER/SANITATION SURVEY 



Here tHere «*t-erpirfest No Yes How were they selected? 



Has your project mostly local 
No Yes 

tabor tJ iJl 
^""Haterlals IJ U1 

techndldgy IJ fjt 

Here water/sanitation activities Integrated «!th other project activities? 
/ / No / / Yes Please describe. 



PEAeE CORPS WATER/SAN ITAT ION SURVEY 



Project Beslgh 

8. mo planned Peace Ebrps water/sanitation activities by project? 

l_/ APGD/Prbgrain Manager-'-»h1ch one? - - - 

/_J Nihlstry— wnicR one? ~ . 

U PV0--wh1cH one? ■ 

/ / Community 

J_J Other . 

9. What were the short term effects of the project? 



KSiat were the long term effects? 



Id. Were conwunity menfcers Irsve^ved in / / plahh>hg ahd/or jLJ carrying out 
the project? How? 



11. How Were women Involved In or affected by water/ sanitation activities of 
your p**b3'ect? 
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PEACE CORPS VIATER/SANITATIOR SURVEY ^ 



12. Were you satisfied with the Volunteer recr r ^r^t/se1ect1 on process? 
^0 I J Yes Please explain. 



13. Describe essential Componefits of Peace Corps tral nin^^ before andvdurlng 
service (technical ^ cross-cultural, languagej In terms of wRetheX")^ 
T?)et Volunteer project/1 ncountry needs? ""hat was useful? Hhat n&eded 
^mprbvenient--why/hbw? 



14a. Here there job related workshops or cehferenees diirlhg lifiplenentatlon of 
the project? Organized by whom? 

U PC Staff 

/ / PC Volunteers 

/ / PC Region 

* £_/ Ministry Which one? 

£ / otiier ^.^^^ 

None 



PEACE C.::-? :ir,rE«/SANITATION SURVEY 
l4b. Were they useful? I I I i Yes Please describe. 



15a. Did P£V support (transportation, site visits, Infonu^^lon, funds) 
Peace Gbrps staff In country meet PGV expectations? 
LJ U Please explain^ 



15b. from Washington? /_/ No /_/ Yes Please explain. 



15c. from host country mlhlstr^y c-r co laboratlhg agency? tj Sib /V Yes 
Please explain. 



15d. from the Community? Hr /_/ Yes Please explali 



PEACE CORPS WATER/SAHITATieN SURVEY 



16. Did the water/Sanitation roles require Volunteers who sere 
U trained by a profession, ~ 

U skin trained by Peace Corpse 
/ / both? 

' : ; \ 

Resul ts/Etfects^ 

-■ i 

17. Describe project accbtSpl Is 'I'Jients. 



18. Wi^s the project se|f-sustS1n1ng when Peace Corps Volunteers left? 
Who assumed responklbl 11 tv for ongoing a^^^^ 
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PEACE CORPS WATER/SAN ITATieM SURVEY 



19. Were there aity Peac^ Corps water activities In / _ which prbinoted 

_ tcountryj 
-4oca1 economic developmenti e.g.: 



y / food production (Irrlgatlon)i 
y / energy (water wheel s i datiish 



/ 



skill training of ;:*>ct countr^ nationals to be used for further 
employmon*, ' 

institu building (training counterparts/ building administrative 
or managemerrc skills}^ 

- - - H 

ij other \\ 
1 1 none? 
Please describe. 

/ 

\ 



20. Is/was the — Sovernment/commuri 1 ty satisfied with the project? 
(counjtrx) ^ - 

1 I No 1_J Yes Hrw do you Rndw'' 
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PEAee eORPS WATER/SftHITATIOR SURVEY 



21. ebuld the project be replicated In o»* other countries? 

(country) 

/ / No V / Yes , ^ ' 

. WscrlbepEhe situation where the project would b^^ Hlcely to succeed 
(geography, organizations, culture, support structures) i 



Si- 



22. eesertbe any problems encountered with the project and if/how they were 
solved. 
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CORPS WATER/SAN iTATiOM SURVEY 



23. Describe successes -g^Vf* codntry specific as Well as general reasons for. 



24. Lessons learned, suggestions* recommendations for future water/sanitation 
activities. 



Personal Impact 



25. Were you satisfied with your job and contribution to ? 

(country) 

No Yes Please explain. 
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PEACE CORPS WAtER/SAMITATION SURVEY 



26 Old year Pe.ce Corps experience ha^ l^'' 
development? U No £./ Yes neas« axplain. 



28 Old yea gain specific knowledge In your Pep Corps experience which you 
have^applied Irt your work since Peace Co^^^ ^/ No /./Yes 

If yes, what? 



«,.*i„ «r. inrfir^etlv with your colleagues or community 
29 Do you share directly P'^ J"<t 5 ^ i m 1 i Yes 

What you gal ned In your Peace Corps experience? No U 



If yes, what? 
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PEACE eORPS WATER/SANITATION SURVEY 

3d. Oo you correspond with people In your host country? 4_j No Yes 

31. Are you still involved with international development in any capacity? 
iJ ^0 U Yes 

If yes, is it in the water/ sanitation field? IJ No /_/ Yes 
32i Any other comments are welcome; 



33 If vou know. of people who would be useful information resources on Peace 
33. if^yg u Know OT p ^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ activities, please list their names 

(country) 
and addresses/ telephone numbers. 



Thank you for your contribution in time and experience. 
Date completed and mailed: • 

Using the enclosed envelope, please return to Donna Frelick. Coordinator, 
Information Colleetibh and Exchange; U.S. Peace Corps. 806 Connecticut Avenue. 
Room 701, Washihgtbh* DC. 20526. U.S.A. 
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APPENDIX D.i 



FIVE STEPS TO ESTABblSfllNS A WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM* 



1 . Visit to the £( 
Discassions are carried out with the village leaders^ in which their 

interest in a Water supply and sanitation program is explored. - ^ 

If an interest is inahifest^ a meeting of the official and jnfornial coinna- 
nity leaders^ ihcludihg the teachers arid the priest, is arranged at the date 
and time that is most convenient to them. At this first meeting, the basic 
heeds of the village are discussed. If the community leaders indicate that 
water supply and sanitation have a high priority, they are informed how, with 
some technical help from the government, the commanity can solve some of its 
own problems. 

'In additibh, they are siiowri the necessity of certain studies: a stu<(y of 

f 

their cohinunity, a sbcibeebnbmic survey^ arid topographic mapping. The first 

study can be carried out by themselves; the second ^ by themselves with the 

help of technical specialists; and the thirds by the technician (sanitarian) 

with their help. 

2. Cdmmuhity Surveys \ 

The leaders meet in groups of eight to ten persons and plan the best w^ 
to carry out the surveys. 

Often such surveys have already been carried but by bther brgahizatidhs ^ 
and at times those done by villagers are not perfect; however, what is impor- 
tant is the population's participatibri in defiriirig its bwri problems. 



EKLC 



*eardenas, Margarita, "Rural Water Supply and Sahi'tatidn Education in 

Paraguay," reprinted with permtsslQU from Assighhieht Children , UNICEF, Issue 
45/46, Spring 1979* Copyright UNICEF. 
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Sel f-study by the Coitmuni ty i, 
The aspects which are surveyed are- the areata its characteristics^ and 
facilities! transportation; the villagers' social and cultural, specificities! 
edUcatibnal and recreational facilities; the number of housefiolds or facili- 
ties with electricity; beliefs, taboos, religion, • economic status, literacy 
level; needs of the conmunity; attitude of the people towards water* excreta, 

and garbage; resources of the area* harvest seasons, etc. 

— - 

The results of this study are distributed among the village elders. 

Socioeconomic Survey 

The leaders select 20 agents, generally students or persons who can read 
and write, for whom they organize a training session on how to carry out a 
survey. Questionnaires and a map showing housing locations are distributed. 
A date and time are Set for the suFvey, usually a Saturday or Sunday. The 
local leaders are notified. The villagers are informed in church, and the 
students at school, as to the day and time of the survey, and the necessity 
for the heads of families to be present. Each survey agent visits 20 houses 
and generally ends his work in one day. The agents then meet to tabulate the 
results and correlate them with the house locations. Finally, the leaders 
meet to analyze the^ tabulated results and send them to SENASA. 

Topographic Survey ^ 

This survey is carried out by a student engineer with the villagers' help. 

3. £reatibn of ah Operat i onal Infrastructure 

Ah Organizational Conmittee to Oversee the Project 

If the population is interested in sanitation and especially in a water 
supply, and if the studies demonstrate that one is really necessary, an assem- 
bly is called of all the leaders, representatives of organizational groups, 
and heads of families. At this assembly, the project is discussed with the 
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villagers, an approximate budget Is established, and possible sources of funds 

^ *> _ _ _ 

are identified. A committee of seven to nine members is nominated by the vil- 
lagers to be responsible for the planning of the proj^t and the mobilization 
of the .villagers. 

An Official H^ter Board 

When the construction of the water source has been terminated, the villa- 
gers meet again. At this meeting, the outgoing cormnittee reports on the as- 
pects already finished, and presents a statement of accounts and the plans for 
the cdhlpletibh of the village water supply project, with a proposal for its 
financing. 

An official Water Board is established^ which has its own statutes and is 
recognized by law. Its members are elected at this village assembly: five 
are from the main community, and four are from the peripheral ^ more dispersed 
areas, its main aim is to solve the environmental sanitation problems of the 
district, especially those of water supply and excreta and solid waste 
disposal. 

4. Prbmbtibh of tKe Project by the^ Hate^ Board 

The water supply program for a rural community is "dyhamic-prbgressive" 
and is envisaged over a 20-year periods The villagers carry but the construe- 
tibh by stages: a) cbhstructibri bf the water source; b) ebhstruetibn of the 
water storage facilitiesi c) ihstallatibri bf the pump equipmeritj d) construc- 
tion of the pipe network; e) installation of house cdnnectidns; and f j opera- 
tion, rfiaintenance, and repairs. 

At each of these stages, certain promotional activities are planned. The 
following are some of the mos^Mmportant ones. 
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• Meetings witfi leaders of community BrganizatlbhSi. THe members of the 
Water Boards establish eontact with the leaders of other organ izat ions 
in the community, such as' the 4-H Elub, the Hunicipal Couhcil^ the 
Rural Extension and Public Works services, religious brgahizatiohSp 
the health center. Mothers' Glub, etc., in order to infom them about 
the project and discuss the wa^y in Which activities can be codrdin-. 
ated. 

i Contacts with owners of coinmercial establistiments,^ famersj^ and per- 
-sorvs with financial resources. These are Informed about tJie project 
and their help is solicited in order to lower the cost to the 
' conftiunity. 

i Contact with the association of village members livingjih Asuncion^ 
These associationSp for example"; the "Organization of Qujrambenos 
residing in Asuncion," help to arrange contacts wHh other persons 
and aid agencfesi^ Jel P with fund-raisini,__ and serve as a liaison 
between SENASA and ?fhe Water Board. In some cases, villager's resid- 
ing in other countries collaborate, e.g. , people from Villetaho 
living in Buenos Aires. * . 

_ . ___ _" _ _ — 

• Meetings with other organized village groups. Meetings with small 
groups are held in order to provide informatlbii about the project^ 
overcome any possible resistance to it, and cbbrdinate joint actions. 

• Neighborhood assemblies. Th^ Water Board cbrivenes an brdinar^ ses- 
sions once a year, or special sessibns,^ as specified in its statutes. 
The Board agenda cbiiiprlses electibn bf new membersj reports on 
ished projects and future plans, presenting account statementSs etc. 

• Creation bf suppbrt groups. To carry bUt the project * a large number 
of persons are invblved Acebrdihg tb their capacities and abrlities. 
The assignment bf specific responsibilities is therefore necessary ._ 
Cbhsequeritly, the fbllbwihg committees are formed: a_ fund-raising 
cbmrnittie^ a cbmriittee tb organize the work__te_ams,_ and_ a committee 
for information and motivatijyi. _ The^e_ corrmitt^^^ with the 
evaluation, planning^ and Implementation of specific activities^ ^ 
acting_ in full agreement with the Water Board, which supervises and 
coordinate their activities. 

'> 

• Meetings with school teachers. The teacher be! bngs to the cbifinur-ity 
and is a leader acknowledged by everyone^ For that reason he should 
be in vol yed from the very beglnriingi The aims of the. p>bject and the 
importance of his active participation, ±fie great value bf the water ^ 
supply and sanitation project tb the village, and the necessity for 
the children to participate in this experience are all explained to 
him.j^ 
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5; implemehtatldn of the Prograw ' 
H nagemeht of Coeitrlbutlons 

The Water Board manages all contributions in cash, labbr^ equipmenti 
tools I transport, land, foodstuffs, and other inputs by the ebtsnuhity. 
Signing of Agreements and Contracts 

The Water Board can sign agreements or contracts with the gbvernttieht and 
any other organization or person for the construction work. 
Selection of VIlTage Technicians 

The Water Board, together with SENASA, selects persons whd^ after train- 
ing, are responsible for the ihstallatlbn of the piped network. Its operation, 
and maintenance. 

Admi hi strati bh bf the Wbrks 

The Board is in charge bf the system's administration within the frame- 
work provided l>y SENASA. ' ' . 
Inaugural Activities 

Inaugural activities in the presence of the pbpulatibh and gbvernment 
authorities mark the beginning of well drillihgi the erection of the water 
storage tank, or the laying of the first pipe, and then^ fitlally, the start of 
operations. 
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PROJECT DESCRIPt ION* — 



LatHnization of Compania CurupaytyT 



I. 



A Sariitatidh Inspector and a health educator Vol unteer chose to do a 
latrine p**o^^ct In CurupdiytJ because the director of the school there had 
asked, for their help^ offering her full suppdrt and that of her teachers and 
students. She was extremely predcciipled by the symptoms of parasitosis 
present in her students and by the lack of sanitary latrines in the homes of 
her students. The following is the Volunteer's report. 

We began the project witfea meeting at the school with all of the parents 
of the students in attendance. We spoke of the problem of parasitosis, Jibw 
parasites, especially anqul Ibstoma, are acquired, arid how they affect a 
child. Then we described the W^ys in which the parasite cycle cari be broken 
and presented our project to them. We had, from the health center^ acquired 
large quantities of parasite medicirie (tetfaclbroetlline and piperazine) and 
we said that we would give this to the children of anyone who could show us 

that they used a sanitary lati^ine. There followed a short talk coricerhihg the 

__. « ---- 

methods to be used in building a sanitary latrine and how they could bririg the 

latrines they had up to standards. 



*eatherine BicR, Pev, and Pelix Villar^ SENASA Inspector. 
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It was arransed that the students wouVd advise the director whert'they 
wanted Us te make a home visit to inspect their new or rebuilt latriheSi The 
support that We^ reeleved from the director and her teachers surpassed- our 
greatest expectatlonsi ance a weeic we reported to the schodl and there was. 
usually d list waiting for us and a student would accompany us on the visits. 
The director and teachers made many visits too when they felt that response 
had fallen down. , ; 

We visited arbUnd 50 families and gave medicine to 190 children over a 
seven-month period. CurupaSyty is a large compania (rural district) and the 
houses are greatly dispersed. Ne Usually managed to do three to four home 
visits in a morning. Sometimes, if families we had to visit lived very far 
from the school ? we would find two horses wa4,tiflg for Us at the* entrance to 
the cbhipahia when we get off the bus. Of course, sometimes bad weather made 
it Impossible to make visits. 

It is important to discuss the medication program that we had and what we 
hoped to accomplish with it. The admi hi strati bri of parasite medicine to the 
children probably freed them of parasites for a While, but, wfthout a doubt, 
they Will become infested again before long. Such a prbgram has little value 
in this sense unless It is continued for' years and uhliss an area can be com- 
pletely sanitized. The real value of this medication^ I feel, was in ^t^^se 
as an incentive to parents to sanitize the environment in which their children 
lived. It Was also a good method of making them aware bf thi parasitosis 
problem and of the" Ways of ebmbatting it. 
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We chose to work In this compania because of the presence there of a club 
for housewives ? E1iib de Amas de Casa ) which had been formed four years earlier 
by the Home Extenslonlst of the Agricultural Extension office in Yaguaron. 
She had made great progress In the areas of nutrition and home Improvement and 
expressed ah interest In our programi 

In this compania we had ten losas (latrine floors) dellv^i^d to the house 
of the club leader. These were obtained through the Ministry '^f Health and 
were sold to the members of th« club on a quota basis. We used M same work 
methods which we had used in Curupa^yty; lists of families to be visited were 
submitted at club meetings and we were accompanied on these visits by a club 
member. When we had visited all of the members we began to visit other 
families who Had beeft recommended to us by various members. We made some 50 
house visits over a five-month period and gave medicine to 100 children. 

III. ebmmeilts 

I cannot stress enough the Importance of working through an organization 
(such as the above) or an institution (such as the school) which exists in a 
given area. The support which we received from these, people made the realiza- 
tion of the prodects much easier. We were well accepted in the homes we 
visited because the people knew of us and we had been able to convince them of 
the importance of our projects through educative talks given at club m^tings 
(or at the school, as in eurupayty) before we ever arrived at their houses. 
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I have worked ver^ closely with the Home Extehsidh Agent of the SEAG 
(Ministry of Agriculture's Servicio de Extension Agricdla-Gaoaders j office; 
also with other clubs she had organized in the companias ^ She has to devote 
part of her program to health education and I was able to help Her fulfill her 
work cormnitment while fulfilling my own. 

IV, Projected batrine Project for VSm 

This>year we have decided to work closely with some newly-organized clubs 
of the Home Extehsibnist. Jhere are four companlas ^ in which we will be 
working. ; 

Since we helped organize these clubs we have been able to use the first 
meetings to promote interest in our program through the use of educative 
talks. Thus, our sanitation program, which includes latrines, water, garbage 
disposal, household pest control, and health education in general, is combined 
with SEAG programs of nutrition and home improvement to provide a well-rounded 
attack bh iall health problems which exist in these rural areas. 
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APPENDIX D^3 



1979 VOLUNTEER ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Paraguay is the only country In these case studies In which the VAS 
results are noted because Of the particular significance they hold In demon- 
strating the reversal In the Environmental Sanitation and Health Education 
Projects. Paraguay was also unique for having the highest response rate of 
all Peace Corps countries (94 percent) and the highest number of female PCVs 
(80 percent). 

Environmental Sanitation ; HOst of the 15 respohdehts to the question- 
naire felt their actual Worfc objective matched the official one. Only half 
felt consideration had been giverTto the project's impact on woiMen, but this 
was 15 percent higher than the average for the country. Eight of 15 felt 
their project was Integrated with the development efforts that were going on 
In Paraguay. Eigh^^seven percent said they were using mostly local resources 
and five reported collaboration from bi- ahd/or multinational agencies. A 
majority said the effects of their project would be lasting and continue when 
Peace Corps was no longer Involved. Eleven felt their work was very Useful 
for development. Recipients served were mostly under 16 years of age or over 
45. 68 percent were women, and they were primarily In the bottom 40 percent 
socioeconomically In Paraguay. Only one Volunteer considered terminating 
early. The host country friendship Index for Volunteers in this project was 
42 points higher than the country averagej however, the work satisfaction 
Index was 29 points lower than the ebuntry average. 
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Health Eddcatlon : Four of four Volunteers responded^ Three of the four 
Were living In a place with a population under 16,5ee. All felt much cbnsld- 
eratlon had been given to the project's Impact on women and that the project 
was Integrated with other development efforts In Paraguay (double the country 
average In both categories)* Two said they were using mostly local resources 
and one of the four reported collabbratidh with bl-- and/br miiltlnatlbnal 

agencies, two thought It was likely the effects of their prddect would be 

_ . _ _ _ __ _ __ __ _ )_ j ' _ _ __ 

lasting and would continue when Peace Corps was ho longer Involved. Of benefi- 
ciaries of the project, 90 percent were under 16 years of age or over 45, and 
74 percent were women. Three of the four Volunteers reported that their recip- 
ients were primarily In the bdttoin 40 percent socldecdhdmlcally in Paragu^^. 
The host country friendship Index was average for the cduhtryi but the work 
satisfaction index for the four was 44 points above the country average. 
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ESNSUtTANT ASSESSHENT—PARASUAY 1981 

A consul taht assessment of Peace Corps' role In sanitation In Paraguay 
made in January 1981 reported a slight shift In PCV roles due to Germahi 
UNICEF^ and World Bank efforts to promote more community water systems Instead 
of Individual ones. PCVs played more of a cddrdlhatlhg role with the commun- 
ity ^ Government^ and other organizations as well as that of community motiva- 
tor. Volunteers were assigned by SENASA and communfty projects were often 
selected by SENASA based on PCV recommendations, tocal projects were the 
result of individual or local decisions. Project costs were paid through 
grants, matching loans, and Individual contributions, bocal payments were in 
kind and cash raised through various community activities. Operation and 
maintenance was through a community brgahizatibh, "junta." Technical cbdes^ 
rules^ and guidelines were developed by SENASA and taught at the in-country 
training sessions. Though Volunteers felt the pre-service training course was 
good overall^ they cbmplained that there was tod much technical training for 
the basic needs in Paraguay and too little hands-on training with indigenous 
materials. 

Projects sponsored by the Government were relatively small, corSnuhal -type 
watering points. Groundwater was used with windnills as often as pdssiblei 
Dperatibh and maintehahce of handpumps and windmills reportedly had hdt beeh\ 
gbbdi pdssibly due td lack df parts and training. The report stated that 



project schedules were dela^yed due to uncertain road cbhdItlbhSi fluctuating 
availability of labor^ and difficulties in obtaining materials^ 

In assessiiient of cdnditidhs and reebiSnendatibhs for appropriate technol- 
ogy at PCV sites* the consultant reported that most wells were hand dug and 
unprotected and should be covered and a hahdpump provided. The recommended 
interim solution was developing central watering points where the source was 
protected with distribution to be provided in the long run. At that time 
buckets were being used to drdw water and it was reconmended this be upgraded 
to "bailer" or handpump with windmills and electric pumps as options. At PCV 
sites surveyed there were no water distribution systems, no water treatment, 
and ho storage facilities^ Small storage tanks of steel or ferrocement at 
watering points and individual homes as ' el'i as drums and crocks were recom- 
mended for implementati bhi Mbst of the labor was voluntary, equipment Was 
either furnished by outside sources or hbriexi stent, and projects were labor 
intensive. Cement, brick, thatch, and fired roof and floor tiles were 
eonmibhly available. 
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1986-81 VOtUNTEER AeilVITY SURVEY 

Of the 15 Volunteers In the Env-frbhmental Sanitation Project in 1981, 13 
responded to the survey. Six Were considering extending and none was thinking 
of early termination. Eight felt their work was very useful for Paraguayan 
development. Six felt "well prepared" to do their job and five felt "posi- 
tive" or "very positive" about their accdmpl ishments. Five expressed above 
average job satisfaction and only two felt their accomplishment would probably 
have occurred even if they had not been involved. More than half of the 
Volunteers reported lack of materials limiting their work "a great deal." 

Survey respondents rated in-service technical and cross-cultural training 
below the country average. Half the Volunteers Wanted more technical training 

»- ___ 

and wanted more trahihg in Soarahi. This project's ratings for PC staff 
support were lower than the country average. One fourth felt Pe prograimnihg 
staff uhderstdod little of what the Volunteer's job would be and 62 percent 
felt the same about supervisors/counterparts, two Volunteers were extendees. 
Three-quarters of them were placed in sites of under 10,000 population. , the 
mean proficiency in Spanish was FSI 3+ and in Suarahi the mean Was 2. 

"Of the 27 Volunteers in the Rural Health Project ^ 93 percent responded to 
the survey. Eight were considering extending and two were considering early 
termination. Eighty-three percent felt their work was very useful for Para- 
guay's development. Ninety-five percent of the respondent^ used a host 

r 
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country language more than 56 percent of the time and 96 percent felt positive 
about Paraguayans i 

Half the Volunteers felt "well prepared" to do their jobs and half felt 
"positive" or "very positive" about their accompli shnents. Onlly three felt 
their accomplishments would probably have occurred even If they had not been 
involved. Forty-three percent reported lacR of materials Hmltlnc, their work 
. "a great deal . " 

Volunteer rating of in-service technical and cross-cultural training was 
average for the country, but half wanted more technical and Guarani language 
training. One fourth felt PC progranming staff understood little of what the 
Volunteer's job would be and one half felt the same about supervisors/ 
ebohterparts. This project rated PC staff support average for the country. 

Only eight of these Volunteers Were under 25 years of age and 20 were 

_ _ / 

women, two were extendees. Eighty-eight percent were posted at sites with 

population under 10»000. The mean proficiency In Spanish was FSI 3 with a 1+ 

in Guarani. 
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APPENDIX D.6 



EVALUAtldN OF PEAeE GDRPS WATER AND SANITATION PR0SRAH* 

An August 1982 assessment of Peace Corps water and sanitation activities 
in Paraguay reported on projects under .the MSPBS. At that time thfere were 11 
Volunteers in the field. 

The 11 Volunteers were programmed to work in small cbninunitles to promote 
the Installation of piped water systems consisting of a drilled well with sub- 
mersible pump, elevated storage tank, and distribution system with household 
connections. Four Volunteers, trained In Gallup, New Mexico, were working In 
central Paraguay where World Bank mbhey was funding the piped water systems 
and UNICEF was supporting rural hand pump projects. Four Volunteers were 
located in the North where German Development Fund monies were supporting 
piped water systems. Three Volunteers were working In the South to promote 
piped water systems financed by Argentina. 

Volunteer activities Included: 
b ebimiuhlty surveys; 

« rhnctrijction of olt latrines including • cement fibbrs .(locals 
' ixp"'r*.ssed'lnterest learning to make the floors l^o^r ta be able 
to make and sell the f 1 borsjferprof 1 1 once ^ the^V^1u n^ eir|j eft 

0 convection of home-made^ haitdpumps Itwp ^Vs designed and de^lbped 
thelr^ designs uslng^ local majterlals; ^he technology for ma^^ 
InstaimSx^anB repalrJitg the handpuMS was being trans^^^^ 
that. IlkeBe latrine floors, they could be made and sold locally). 



*V1ctur1ne. Ray; Consultant toS>C/dTPS; 



0 capping of spr1ngs--cbnstruct1on of spring boxeis or tubes to protect 
tfie source; 

b reparatlbri df existing wells through the Introduction of covers, well 
heads, and Improved extraction systems, Including pump installation; 
and 

0 public health education regarding the connection between parasites, 
water resources* and hygiene. 

Volunteer frustrations were noted by the consultant and several acute 
problems were identified. 



0 the PCVs did not enjoy wbrRIng in the promptlon of piped water pro- 
jects. SENASA was under great pressure to complete the construction 
of their systems according to a timetable established^ by the inter- 
hational dbhbrSi SENASA^ in turn^ prfssured *he cwmianity and the 
Pev who involved himself in fund raising activities to spur the eeS-' 
pletioh of the system. Fund raising was not perceived as a viable 
role by the Volunteer and was unful filling. 

b PCVs feTt that work,1ng with a SENASA Inspector in ah urban cOiiinunity 
resulted in a duplication of efforts; they were doing the work a 
SENASA inspector could easily do alone. 

b Haterial support was promised but hot fbrthcbmihgi 

0 volunteers believed that their work Would be more sitisfactbry in, 
small rural areas rather than In larger cbnmunitles. 



■J 
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APPENDIX E.I 



THE RURAt HATER SUPPLY SURVEY ^ 1977 

What Was Surveyed. In order to make a coifiMrehensive survey of all water- 
supply schemes In Sierra teofle. It would be neclssary to Include all open and 
sealed wells, rivers, swamps, springs, water systems, hahdpumps. etc. 
Hoi^ever. due to the limited personnel and time Involved, this survey was 
restricted to rural village handpuraps. puraped-water systems, and gravity-fed 
water systems. The Degreraent systems were hot Include^ in the survey. 

By ^landpumps were meant s.Tiall. sihgle-person-operated handpumps Capable 
of pulling water up from a well as shallow as ten feet and as deep as sixty 
Pumped water systems are those systems that are- supplied with water 
from a nearby well, spring, or river. The water is pumped by engine driven 
pumps to a storage tank and then fed to town standpipes by gravity. Gravity- 
^ed^iater systems are those systems that are supplied by a water source that 
Is higher than the town to allow the water to flow by pipe into the town by 
gravity. There are no pumps or engines Involved In these systems. 

Handpumps . It was found that of the total number of handpumps surveyed. 
95 percent were located in the Southern and Eastern Provinces, while only five 
percent were located in the North. There were no Hahdpumps surveyed in the ^ 
Western area. Bombali. Kolnadugu. or Kono District. 0f all handpumps 
surveyed, 39 per^nt were located In the Kailahun District. This Is due 
mainly to efforts of the Eastern eiinlc at Mobai and its cbiiinuhity develcJpment 
program which installs hahdpumps. 

301 - 
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Of the 99 handpumps surveyed, 44 percent were worRing* while 56 percent 
were not; Nearly all of these pumps were made by the UiS; company . Dempster. 
Inc. It was found that 25 percent of all pumps failed after one to one^and^a-^ 
half years of operation, this percentage rose dramatically with time; over .80 
percent of all punsps Were broken after four to five years. The most comnon 
pump failure was the breakage of the pump connecting rod. An equally impor- 
tant reason for the non-operation of the pump was the well drying up ^ue to 
poor IbeatiOni caving in, or insufficient depth. 

iti villages with fewer than 1,000 people^ 35 percent of the handpumps 
were working^ while in villages with over 1,000 people, 53 percent of the 
fiandpuraps were working. This suggested that although handpumps might receive 
more use in larger Jbwns, there Was usually some provision made for mainten- 
ance which gave the pUftip a longer life expectancy. The only established 
maintenance program. operating in the country for handpumps Was run put of the 
Bo office of the Ministry of Social Welfare and by the Eastern Mobai Clinic. 
Both programs suffered from a lack of spare parts, tools* and transport. 

■■ ' ^ . 

water ^stems-Pumped and Sravity-Jed . Of the 40 water systems surveyed, 
10 were pumped systems and 30 were gravity-fed systems. Of the pumped systems 
four were working; of the gravity-fed systems 26 were working. 

/ 

Nearly half of the gravity-fed and 60 percent of the pumped systems 
surveyed were located in the Norther^h Province. There were also a substantial 
number- of gr-avity-fed systems in the Eastern Province 9hd Western Area while 
there was only one found in the Southern Province, fh^ few remaining pumped 
water systems were fairly evenly distributed throughout the country. 
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Gravity-fed water systems which were >*bricirig ranged froffi tih^=tnd-a-half 
years to 60 years of dperatidh. Pumped water systems failed as qiH^kly as 
three months and as late as four years after installatioru Failure of 
gravi^-f^d systems was due to broken pipes and valves while the majority of 
pump system failures were due to mechanical failure of the pump itself. 

From the survey sample, it was estimated that gravity-fed water systems 
could be expected to last more than 20^ears while pumped water systems would 
last apprbximately five yearsi 

There was no clear relationship between failures of gravi^-fed systems 

and village size. However^ with pumped water systems it was found that in 

_ _ _ _ _ _ __■ 

villages with fewer than 2^000 people^ only l4 percent were working. 

I • • - 

Twenty-eight gravity-fed systems and seven pumped Osteins were niaihtaihed 
by the local conmunitys while the remaining two gravity-fed and three pumped 
systems were maintained by the Ministry of Energy and Power. 

A total of 65,DS0 people were originally served by gravity-fed water 
systems. At the time of the survey, 60^^§ people were -being served. Also, a 
total of 2U0^ pebpiie were brice served by pumped water systems, but only 
8^500 pebple continued tb be served due tb breakdbwhs*^ ) 

Summary of Important Findings . Of the total rural population in Sierra 
tQone,^ estimated at over two million people, only five percent had acce$s to 
hahdpumps or a piped water system. In rural areas of Sierra Leone, ^30 ,.000 
people were served by handpumps^ 45,000 more had had ^use of handpumps at one 



time but were denied use dUe to breakdowns or improper iniMal iristanation. 
With Uttle or no mal ntenance , the Dempster Pump had ah estimated lifetime of 
Between- two arid twO-ahd-a-hal f years of Intensive usei 

SraVlty-fed water systems^ served 66,669 people; pumped water systems 
served 8,560 people. Gravity-fed systems lasted longer and were cheaper to 
maintain -than pumped water systems. The total rural population being served 
by hahdpumpSi gravTty^fed, and pumped-water systems was estimated at 166,660. 
Ah additional 66',666 people could be served by repairing existing water 
facilities that had failed. The majority of these failures involved handpumps 
which, it was assumed, would be the easiest and cheapest to repair. 

It is hot known exactly what percentage of the total number of installa- 
tions in the country were surveyed. One estimate Is that So percent of the 
handpumps installed in rural up-country areas, 90 percent Of the gravity-fed ^ 
water systems, and 80 percent of the pumped water systems (excluding Degrement 
systems) were covered in the survey. This is ^ rough estimate and perhaps an 
optimistic one. 

Recommendations^ 



1. A maintenance unit for rural water facilities should be establishfd 
under the Ministry Of Energy and Power. This unit shoiild include 
skilled personnel, reliable transport, spare parts, storage, and 
toblR for repair. 

2 A field test Oh newly-developed handpumps should be conducted in an 
' attempt to move toward standardization of designs aad parts, Thl| 
should be completed before any large-scale order of new pumps is 
undertaken i 
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3. Due to the hfsh initial costs and short life expectancy of pumped 
systems, and the fact that mariy pf the suitable 1 oca tions__f or gra?1ty- 
fed systems have already been taken. It is recommended that the Pro- 
vincial Village Hater Supply Program concentrate more resourxes and 
efforts on handpumps and other inexpensive water supply technology. 

V 

The form used for this survey follows. 
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VILLAGE WATER. 



ir FORM 



1 . SURVEYOR 
NAME 



3. 



4. 



VtbhARg 



NAME 



eHiEFBOM 
SCHOOLS 



HOSPITAL 
MARKETS 



TYPE OF SUPPLY 
(a) PIPED SYSTEM: 
GRAVITY 

RAM 



STANDPIPES 



TYPE OF TAP 
(b) WELL: 
HAND PUMP 



BUCKET /ROPE 
WATER DEPTH 



DATE 



DESIGNATION 



POPULATION 



blSTRiet 



PRdVINCE 



SECONDARY 



HEALTH CENTER 



DISPENSARY 



LOCAL 



PUMPED 



HYDRAULIC 



OTHERS 



STORAGE TANK 



TYPE OF PIPES 



DEPTH 



BUCKET/PULLEY 



HANDPUMP TYPE 



DIAMETER 



HISTORY OF SUPPU 
PAST: 

(a) Construction date 

(b) Constracted by 



PRESENT: 

(a) Latest liSprovement 

(b) By whom 
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Page 2— Village Hater Supply Survey Form 



(c) Village contribution (c) Who maintains It 

- — (d) Who operates It 



(financial or otherwise) (e) Who supplies fuel • 

a. Is It presently wbrRlrig? Yes Ho Partially 

If parti ally* explain. 



b. How clear or polluted does the water appear? 



c. If It Is not working, how long has It been out of order? 



d. What went wrong with It? 

! 

1 



e. What Is heeded In order to fix It? 



6. OTHER^ INFORMATION; 
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inteniilnlsterial Cbnihl ttei ' s 
Guide! ifles for Envicopineiital Health Educa tion Component 
of the National Rural Water Supply fe^olects 

All Environmental Health Education (E.H.EJ activities and prog^^^ 
be approved by the National Water Coiftiilttee (NWC) or Its represen^^ 
Environmental Health Education P^-og^-s^ activities must be pi anne^^ 
respresentatlve. Wells eoordlhatbr* and District Environmental Health Coordin- 
ator. 

The Environment Health Education component is a maJo^^ emgdinBrit^^ 
National Rural Water Supply campaip. The Wells Coordinator **oJs d 
responsible for the District Rurar Water SupjJ^rCampai^^^^ T^ihi AA ?n Se 
authority and responsibility of all Environmental Health activities in the 
District. 

It is reeontnerided that each district select (on^^ the reco^^^ 
the NWe Represeritative and Wells Coordinator) a coordinator of Environmental 
Health Education plus two assistants. 

MontKly allowances of LE6d,bO to district E.H.£. Coordinator and 1E4S.0S 
to each of the two Assistants will be paid by the NWC representative or Wells 
eoordiriatbr at the end of each month. 

A fJat fee of LElS.dd per jnonth will be advanced to each worker (Distrirt 
E.H.E. Coordinator and Assistants) to cover overnight, per diem, or bush 
allbwance as the case may be. 

The ceiling for all workshbp expenses is LElOO.eQ peyillag or 
oer workshop. This will include expenses for 25 participants* guest speakers . 
PSreshments etc It is therefore recommended that each workshop be planned 
for th?ee daysl use three to six suest speakers, prepare lunch per day for the 
entire group, and be very selective for the type of refreshment. 

DistHct E,H.E. Coordinators must submit activity P^fns t^.^^ 

eoordinator at least one week in advance. TJis 

dinator in planning for transportation needs of the Environmental Health 

Compbheht. . 

At least one motorcycle has been budgeted fbr eacK district. These ^wUl 
hp nurchased arid delivered as soon as local purchase is approved by ON* tt»-. 
otheri^ise. thi am^^^^^^ will be allocated for other Environmental 

Health Education needs. 
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Job bescriptlohs 

a. District Envlronmehtal Health Cdordlhatdr 

i Directly respdrtsible to the Wells Codrdinator. 

i Serves as a District Representative of the National Hater Cdmnilttee. 

i Hakes weekly, or bJrweekly^^^^ plan for Ehvlrdhmehtal Health 

Educatldn td the Hells Cddrdlhatdr* 

i Holds at leas_t_2b Envlrdnmental Health fdildw-up sessions at partici- 
pating villages. 



• Supervises the activities of the E.H.E. Assistants. 

i Attexids planned meeting of the National Water Oommittee when invited^ 

i Helps sdlieit and coordinate villagers' contributions in-kind for the 
Wells Project. 

i Plans and organizes Envidnhnehtal Health Education workshops in eph- 
sultatibh with the Wells Coordinator as represented. 

bi District Assistants 

i Respdhsible td the District E.H.E. Cbdrdihatdr. 

i Presents a bi-weekly wdrk schedule td the District Cddrdinatdr. 



1 Holds at least 40 Environmental Heal th' follow-up sessions at partici- 
pating villages. 

• Helps to organize villagers for their contribution to the overall 
wells project. 



Iflvironmental Health Education Content (must include but not limited to) 

• Village organization and involvement in community development. 

• eommunity responsibility in matters of environmental sanitation, 
i Sources of environmental contamination of water supplies. 

i ' Methods of providing clean drinking water to rural cbrmnuhity^ 

i Cdnstructidn df a prdtected drinking water well. 

9 Villagers" responsibility for use and maintenance df water supply. 

• Use and maintenance of latrines and prevention of diseases. 



• Water and food related diseases and their control. 
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A^nia ge Based T rainlrig 
A pre-servlce training model developed in Sierra Leone 



Excerpted a1ir»st verbatim from a paper bjf Craig Haf ner 
(Water/Sanitation Sector Specialist, OPTC, April_197|) : 
withj^nformation provided Haf ner and David Yphalem, 
former Agriculture and Itaral Development Ai^^^^ 
and Allieu Rusa, Training Officer, pe/Sierra teone (1979) 
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A Village Piisef* Training Model froili Sierra^ieone 



Introduction 



In the past four years {1975-79h the Peace Corps jjrojram In Sierra beone 
has developed an Incountry teri-weeic pre-servlce tTalnIng ""^fl using Turai 
villages as temporary training sites. In the fall of 1978. Pe/hiber1 a adopted 
the approach Tor most of their training^ PC/Gambia has '•^ a similar progra^^ 
and other countries in all three PeacS Corps regions have experimented with 
all or some of the ebmpbnents. 

the basic idea is not new^ J t has been tried in numerous countries in 
many different programs with varying degrees of success through the years, as 
with many incountry training models. Its success is dependent ott a ""lasoMbly 
stable host country government, generally favorable PC/hOst countrjf relations, 
the participation of a number of experienced former arid present PCVs and the 
close irivdlvemerit of the appropriate Peace Corps prbgraitinirig officer. 

The Model 



The essential characteristics of the trairiirig model iriclude: 

• a small rural village as the main trairiirig siti (a different village 
is used ever^ year); 

0 a thorough Iritegratlori into the Village life b^ the t«^a1nees an^ 
staff who live with families iri the vi 11 age-^thls facilitates cross- 
cultural and lariguage learriing activities and experience; 

• a heavy emphasis bri practical learning by doing techri leal arid ixteri- 
sion exercises under precisely the same conditions as the Volunteers 
will ericburiter iri their assigriments; 

• a low staff tb trairiee ratio— using large riranbers bf hbst cburitry 
iristructbrs. preserit arid past Volunteers and some outside consultants 
arid experts; 

• exterisive preparations which require the villaprs IRd sane Vplun- 
, teers to repair existing structures and build some basic new facili- 
ties (latrines, a well, or spririg box) iri the village prior to the 
beginning of trairiirig; 

• the iriclusion of host country counterparts, as tral^^^^^ 

the tethriical trainirig (the Ministry of Agriculture has reimbursed 
Peace Cbrps for the basic expenses) and as trainers for ^oss- 
cultural aetivitles. This has facilitated the integration of the 
prbgram iritb the Miriistry bf Agriculture. 



Ration a le 



With the slow evblutibri bf the nibdel over the past five years has come a 
clearer Idea of why it is wbrthWhile. It has been found to provide: 
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1. _ari appropriate location for effective pre-servici training,* 

2. tanglble-feeneflts and improvements of living conditidns of rural poor 



3. Recognition of rural people's contribution to the training as well as 
developoent processes; and 



4. I training approach for sierra teone's Ministry of Agriculture to 
follow. 

^t^ective training can often Jbe optimized by closely integrating lang- 
uage, cross-cultural, and technical components together. The live-in situa- 
tion, and the personal contacts which derive from it, have long been 
considered the best practical experience for cross-cultural learning. Lang- 
«^E?^«sJ^r^if^''"®ii.'"r^, effectively and quiclcly when It Is taught within the 

^P®"^®"- Extension training, which is a 
major thrust of this program in Sierra Leone, Is also made more relevent when 
loeaK fanners are asked to participate and the trainee has to deal with their 
questions and concerns. 

♦Tn nln^""*^?^^. !° ^1^^*^^ js estimated that Peace Corps has spent over 
of training funds in order, to prepare villap training 5ites for the 
trainees and staffs This money would normally be paid to a traihlrig institu- 
tion ror the maihtenahce of facilities and administrative costs. The physical 
improvements have Included upgrading housing, latrines, water supply condi- 
tions and the development of some swamps for rice production. 

i fflojfsmie result of the presence of the training program in a Village 
l| its effect on the villagers. By actively seejcinj out their cdbperatiori, 
aavice, and assistance in the planning and implementing of the prograiSi we are 
recognising that they are an Important source of information and knowledge. 
By shpwlpg respect for the local^ customs and languagej the trainees and staff 
have contributed to the enhancement of the villagers'^ self-respect and pride. 

^ A different village has been 'Used every year because It Is believed that 
using the same viljage over and over would lead Villagers to have unrealistic 
expectations, it might foster a dependency dri outside assistance, and not 
assist in the development of self-reliance in the Villagers. 

at Stolutions 

-^^J"!!® of a nonperSanent villag traihlrig site has not been carried out 
without^ some problems and criticisms. As with many- Incountry training pro- 
grams, Uiias tended tp add signi^^ the workload of the regular Peace 
Corps administrative and loiistlcal sta It has been argued ^at It has 
taken^Volunteers away from their primary assigiwerits for tod long a time and 

oJ^r^**^®*^® .^.^ ""^^^^^^ alsd been speculated that by bslng 

the village there will be a negative impact dn the vHXagers after the program 
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these concerns and criticisms have besii discussed and debated over the 
last few years the Pe/Slerra beone staff and Volunteers. This has. led to 
some modification but for the most part It Has led to better and more effec- 
tive planning. With Improved planning and preparation, the Increased workload 
on the regular Peace Corps staff can be reduced ^ but not entirely eliminated. 



In the early programs training sites were piced one to two months prior 
to the start of tralnlnji By pIcRIng the location at least six to eight 
months early, the village preparations and organization can be sjjread over a 
longer period of time and not taRe the participating Volunteer (designated as 
the site administrator) or Peace Corps staff aw^ from his or her othe work 
all of the time for one or two months as has been the case. By having^a ^num- 
ber of Volunteer trainers* their training parti cip^ation can be sehedgled 
Intermittently so that it can reduce the time away from their home village^ 
This "does, Jiowever* assume that the program Has a relatively large namber of 
existing PCVs to call upon, which would not be the case in a newly developed 
program. 

the criticism that there will be ji negative effect bh the village and 
villagers has to be weighed ajainst the positive effects. Recent Washington 
staff Observers have tended to concjude that the pbsitve effects of improved 
living and sanitation conditions. Increased employment and money ^ albeit tem- 
porary, in the village,^ the training of village farmers in improved farmers 
technique, and the establishment of some very strong friendships and relation- 
ships between trainees, staff, and the villagers, outweigh the potential 
detrimental effects. 

The question of whether it Is appropriate for Volunteers to be away from 
their village training other PCVs for , as long as five months during their 
24-month service also needs to be addressed. In Sierra Leone it is argued 
that the training of counterparts is the ultimate goal of the program and that 
by Including Sierra Lebneari agricultural extension agents as trainees ^1n the 
pre-service technical training bf new Volunteers^ this justifies^ the^ lengthy 
period away from their Villages of some Volunteer trainers. It is also felt 
that the bppbrtunity tb work on a pre-service training program offers valuable 
ih-serviee trairiihg for first and second year Volunteers. Ahbther benefit 
which has come bUt bf the pre-service training has been the develbphieht bf 
detailed agricultural extension manuals and materials which have recently _been 
adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture for use in their two extensiiiri training 
schbbls. finally, it is argued that having a Volunteer be away from his or 
her village for a peHod of time provides the bppbrtuni^ty fbr villagers to t»7 
a new idea witTi'out the Volunteer's assistance arid break the dependency that 
sometimes develops. < 
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APPENDIX F 



PROJECT PLANNING 



The Informatlbn on project plahhihg In Appendix F Is excerpted from the 
Peace Cbrps^grdiiraninlng System- JHaridbeok j June 1981. A sample project plan 
form Is Included liere as well as ah example of the project development process 
as written by the Water/Sahltatlbh Sector Specialist In 1979 for a rural water* 
project In Kenya* Complete guidelines for project planning are contained In 
the manual which Is available through the Peace Corps Information Collection 
and Exchange » 806 Connecticut Avenue, NH, Washington, DC, 20526. , 
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PROdECf PtMNINe 



The development of hew projects may begin In a hunfcer of ways: 

i a needi priori ty^ or Idea proposed by the host country or drawi? 
froin Its development plans; 

i a need Identified at the local level by the Peace Corps staff or 
Volunteers and recognized fc^ host country officials; 

1 Innovative Volunteer actlvl^ In an existing project; 

i other needs which become apparent as an existing project progresses; 

i the plans of another development agency cooperating with the host 
country which corttain valid roles for Peace Corps, 

The f1rst_ steps In Project design are to develdj) a jjroject team,_ and to- 
gether to carefully analyze _and_ define the_j)i^^^ hand, _ T_h_e^ js^rojec^^^ 
including^ the p^rogra^ host country people, and collaborating agencies," 
shorn d trace and Identify the principal causes by consulting various Informal 
tion sources at the local, regional, national, and perhaps international 
levels. Analysiii of a problem requires ah tdehtlficatloh of Its effects on 
people^ especially those of cohcerh td Peace Cbrps— the most hee^^ womeru the 
' larffljess, etc. Remedial effbrts^ of local ahd/br foreign agencies shbul^d be 
erilfltierated and described. Once Peace Cbr|is and the host country perceive the 
problem in a mutually acceptable, wa^* a logical building process, to sol ve it 
caffl follow. When assessing the. feasibilii^ and applro^^^ of altfrnative 
soJUtlbns, both positive and negative Impacts should be considered. The most 
acceptable, alternative is selected^ developed* and fully scoped out as a 
prpject._ This process involves defining the project -s goals and objectives in 
terms of desired effects dh people and ah increased capacity to Improve 
conditions. Goals and objectives then detennlne project outputs and resource 
ni^eds, including Volunteer assignments (tasks, skills, and training). 
1 . 

Ongoing^ Use of^roject J^l^ns 

[ The proje^ct plan be^ the basitf working document and is shared with 
all project participants. Jt is part of the c^qtyitry's^ working fjles ahd is^ 
used in Washington for^ and overall program monitoring purposes^ as 

well as for information sharing. It is used as a basis for mobilizing resour- 
cesi check! hg progress, identifying problems or heeded a^ustiiiehts, ahd for 
conducting evaltrations. TechnlcaJ consultation^ op final project plahs or any 
possible revisions may be requested from Washington at any time. 

£1hal Project -Besigh ahd^ocumehtatldh ^ 

Rtirpdses/Butcdme^^ Final project design involves the prdiect. plahnirig 
team incorporating whatever feedback it has obtained dn the initial prdject 
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design from the project consultation process In PC/W and from further Inforraa- 
tion gathering 1 nrcbuntryj It repreirir4.ts the bfst current, snapshot of the 
project's scope and details^ This Is subject* of course* to further changes 
which may beetir as it is implemented. 

the final planning focuses on two levels— overall' project de^gh and the 
?blunteer asslghmentSi In terms of overall design, the following are 
finalized 'and documented: 

• the crganizational structure «nd relationships in the project, with 
emphasis on those involved in the startup period; ^ 

■. -J 

• the problem statement, causes and consequences, and the sources of 
information used in the analysis; ^ . 

• the project aoalj includin^g both ^rbductlbn^ and ca^^ 
and the indicators and sources of this information; 

• the objectives for the first 12 to 18 mbhthSj and related 
performance indicators; 

• the resources, sbijrees, and the nature of the commitments to 
prbv'ide them; and 

• plans for project management (moni tori n| and evaluation). 

In terms of Volunteer assignments, the following - are " finalized and 
dbeumehted: . 

• tasks in the initial Vo^jnteer assignments; ' 
^ i entry skills required; 

• skills to be acquired during service; 

• training objectives and strategy (pre-service in detail'^ in-service 
in broad terms); 

• complete information bh as many pbtential PCV sites as possible; 

• plans fbr final site preparatibn before the first trainees arrive; 

• final resburce and Vbl uhteer suppbrt arrangements; 

• cbhtihgehey plans if resburces are delayed; 

• prbgrammihg fbr spbuse's assignments (if any); 

• infbrmation package(sj for in^tees; and ^ 

• training materials. . 
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bocumentatlon: Project Plan and Final trainee Assignment 

The Project Plan form (see paje 287) and the Trainee Assignment 6^^^^^ 

(tAC) form are required to record the final project planning and shou1d_ be 
part of permanent field and PC/W files, task analyses, and_ site surveys should 
be part of the periiianent field reference materials, and should be retained in 
the country's project files as long as th^ are rel-evant and useful. 

Other important documentation is the record of training dbjectlvesi 
specifications of strategies, and^ related training materi^^^^^^ though Peace 
Corps presently has no standard format for recording these items. 

The principal difference beto»ee and final project design is 

the required level^f definition, the amount of supporting detail and the 
degree of mutual commitments The basic concepts are the same between Peace 
Corps and host agencies. 



/ 

/ 
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Sample Project Plan Form 

PEACE CORPS/— is 



pizojact Code ^ 



D»ti Original Pi*n 9*mmm A P «t« ftpprovad 
©»te o£ This 6«ti wrwd 
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SECTION 1 - PROJECT RELXTZ0IISHIP8 
hi Host AgsncyMei) 

B. Spoiisdriiig Uhit(i} 

C. Prijiiry Puxiction of Sponsoring UaitCi) 

D. Address (ii) 6i Sponsoring Unit(s) 



E, Titls of Officiai(s) in sponsoring Onit(i} risponsibis for 
projsct supervision 



F. Collaborating Agency (ies) 



G, Description (or ch^rt) of the lik*s of authority or relationships 
xn cnxs projsct 
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Hi 

SECTION 2 - PROBLEM SHfctYSIS 

A. State the problea which the project treat*. 



B. State the najbr cauiei or factor* contributing to the prbbles. 



C. DeacxiTSe the consequences of this problM for peopie. 



\ ■ ■ _ 

Si, DeBcribe the infoxaitibn sources consulted wheii\ defining this 

probleje.. \ 
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bascriba •listing effort* to txmmt the probl«» 



h,ms 

Prfld urtieiV SmI 



SBCTioii 3 , : . 

Saaicii of TnfoKBatlon ?^ 



0 m 



SECTION 3 
OBJECTIVES / IWrORING 
Hcasureg of jjaiieviient • Sour w s of In foaatlon 



m]6tt mi 



Piribd Covered- 



■ Patt.St i.:. 

pfogtMi/ywMai/itcEtoni mm ' 
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SECflbl) 4 - VOLUNTEER XSSIGMMEfltS 



ft. Pr«^tnihir2 Tid» for nil iiiigSSinti projict.d for 
* tS« iifi of tS« project, ana 

B. Final T»cs for tha fir'it <or nixt) traliiliif claaa to 
eiitar tha projaet^ 



Q.1 
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SECTION 5 " PROJECT BESOUKCES 
A; Pe iC B J 



t hwtqmnt Title 



SI 
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2. On Bsttd as «>f 




3. Ttaliiee K^^Sti 
&. Oiftent F Y^ B. Projected 



FY 



FY 



^40 



/ 



i 



i 



. -lis 

SECTION 5 

B. Other Resoox m 
1. Resources Needed 



.1 
a 

N 
09 

I 
I 



2. Respoiislbiii Party 



4, Potential Probiaes or Contingency Plans 



3. 
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SECTION 6 - PROJECT HftNAGBHENT 
fiohitbriiig ftrranginents 
1. Procedures 



I • 

Q 
ro 

I 



fi. Evaluation Plans 



2. Evehts/tiiiin^ 



3. Participants 



m 
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SECTlbM 7 - fSOJBCT APPROVAL 



5. 



Date I 



Director's Signature (s) 

Concuzrehces s 
Signature 



Title 



Date 
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HeDEL PRedECT PbftN 



(Excerpted from report submitted to 

the Kenya Peace Corps Director 
the Hater/Sahltatidh Sector Specialist 
In November 1979 
for a rural water development project 
for ski trained Volunteers.) 



>;kenya 



PROTECT TITLE: 
PROJECT number: 
START DATE: 
END DATE: 

DATE OF THIS PUN: 



Hater Development 
615^ 

May 15. 198Q 
1986 

November 9^ 1979 



Section I: Host Age nc y Information 



Host Agency: Ministry of Housing and Social Services 
Sponsoring Unit: bepartoient of Conlnunlty Development 
Address: MHSS, Gill House. Nairobi 

llm^S ^^^^ 
Project supervisor: Principal Community Development Officer. Nairobi 
Institutional Relationships Chart: See next page 
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Ministry of 
Jfater Bevelbpmeht 



Ministry of 
—Housing arid Social Services 



Ministry of 
Health 



Cbninissibher it 







Asst. Cdiifn^/ 
Youth Devel. 




Asst. Cbntit^/Rural 
Extehsibh Services 




Asst. conm^/sociai 
Welfare S Sports 



Principal CdiiiiUhlty 
Devel dpiiieht Officer 



r 



Prdvioclal Direetdr df 
Social Services 



District 

— Maten-dfficer 





District PubTTc 
A Health Of f leer - 



Water Technicians/ 



t^ommuni ty bevel opment 
ins (PCVs) - 



bocationa] c.D. 

:s^ 



Public Health 



Us 
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Section II: Probl em Analy s is 



Approximately 500 villages In Kenya lack the technical and organlzatl anal 
skills to Implement, operate ^ and maintain self-help water and bull d1n§ 
projects. The Ihstltuttbnal capacity of the central government to take 
over these prbdeets and assist them In other than Initial survey^ and 
design work Is severely limited and Is likely to remain so for some time. 



• Ministry of Housing and Social Services {MHSSj—personaJ^ con/erfa- 
tlons with the Conmlssjoner of Social Services with 14 District 
Community Development Officers and their staffs. 

• Ministry of Water Bevel bpmeht— Planning Office* District Water 
Officers, Hater Inspectbrs. 

• Office of the PresJdeht—DUtrlct Commissioners, Provincial 
Planning officers. District Development Officers. 

• Village Sel f-helj ebmml ttee--persbnal conversations with over 30 
Self-help Committees. 

• WHb 

• CARE 

• USAID— Report by Gene McJunkln, March 1979. 

• UmCEF 
Major Causes 

a} insufficient planning and estlmatlbn bf costs of projects. 

bj back bf skilled technician to assist villages In the Implefflentatlon. 

c) Inadequate training of local builders and equipment operators. 

d) A greater emphasis pi aceAM "P^**! ''^^^^ ^ external donors 
and GOk rather than on manpower training and Impiroylnj^ the govern- 
ment and the Ibcal cbHrnunl ties' capacity to meet recurrent costs* 

M ajor Conseq u ence s 

• Women and some £h1dren spend as long as three hburs a _^ day walking 
as far as IS kilometers to draw water from oftentlme polluted water 
sources. 

^ Since It Is difficult to obtain water, an Inadequate anibuht ^bf 
water Is used fir personal hygiene and household cleansing 
resulting In significant Incidences of water-washed Illnesses. 
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• The arduous work of drawlng water by pregw^ wi^ri eah have an 
effect on the size arid general health of new-born Infants. 

• Inadeijuate and poorly constructed facilities and water systems Have 
collapsed or quickly deteriorated* 

• Poorly-planned projects have'^ run out of moniy and materials and/or 
in sgrae cases they have been insufficient to meet the needs of the 
anticipated population. 

The Ministry of Housing and Social Services has a limited ntpber of 
building Inspectors and local artisans but much^ of their work is taken up 
central gbveriimeht building p^rojects rather than self-help projects. 
The Locatibnal Cbimnuhity Development Assis are not given 

techhical training. eARE/KENYA has been working closely with theMHSS as 
well as the Ministry of Water Development (MMDj in providing funds, some 
technical assistance, and most recently training for self-help__conpjttee 
mernbers in managernent and bookkeeping. The Ministry of Health and MWb 
have in the jjast run a UNIGEE-sponsdred pump openato 
but these were stopped in 1977. GARE plans to start ttiese up again and 
the HHSS jilsb plans to run some .seminars on management of self-hel p 
projects for cbrffiiittee mei^^ The MWD technicians have little time 
available to train locaj villagers and much of their work is taken up by 
large government (hoh-self-help) projects. 

The Village Technology Unit has not been able to db miich extehsibh or 
outreach work in villages with their appropriate technology ideas. 

a) How does the problem promote or I Unit women? \ 

.__ ... . ____ __ ___ _ _ .__> 

not haying available or easily accessible water in vilUgeSi the 
women (Who are virtually all the water drawers) spend considerable 
hours each day fetching, water. These hours could be used more 
productively in Individual agricultural projects or in cbtwnunity 
and women's group projects. 

^ J^^^^^ P^^^^l? the solution 

i Female PCVs will serve as an example for villagers demonstra- 
ting that women can i^brk as technical resource advisors and 
trainers.. 

i Female LCDAs will be trained by PGVS. - 

• Local women will be instructed in watei^health classes. 

• The project will seek but and -train female pump operators^ 

• Female self-help committee metnbers will also be trained in 
management and bookkeeping^ 
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Section lit; Peace-e orps Proje c t Seals arid OWectives 



A* Goal 

to Institute a system *«fiereby by 1986* the hUmber' of completed and ade- 
quately maintained self-help water and building projects will have 
Increased by 150. 

B. Objectives 

1) By June 1980 olace 10 PGVs, GbninUnlty Development Technicians, In 
10 separate locations each assisting 3 self-help water or building 
committees. 

t) By September 1 980 water and v1 1 1 age assessment surveys wi 1 1 have 
been conducted In 30 villages. 

3J By eecember 1980 gutterlnsj water jar, and water filter demOhStra- 
tlonrprodects would have been built for schools, clinics* or houses 
In 10 villages. 

« _____ 

4) By February l 981 tralnl^J programs In management and bookkeeplna of 
self-help committee members would have been designed, organized, 
and Implemented In 4 villages^ 

5) By February J981 repair and rnalntenahce training projrams for 
engine and pujnp operators would have been designed, organized, and 
Implemented In 3 villages. 

6) By May 1981 200 Informal Jhd formal classes would have been con- 
ducted with villagers dealing with the need for clean water, how 
water Is polluted* personal hygiene, and sanitation. 

7) By dune 1981 basic engine and. pump repairs and maintenance would 
have reactivated 5 water systems. 

8] By durre 1981* 3 new water systems j*6ul d have become operatl onal 
following the completion of pipe laying, pipe connecting ^ spring 
bOx eOhstruction, water storage tank construction* or public stand 
pipes. 

91 By June 1981 10 additional Copunl^ Development fechnicians would 
have been assigned to 10 additional locations each assisting 3 
self-help water or building projects. 

10) i> Repeat similar objectives with some second year PCVs being trans- 
ferred to new locations^ 
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1. Volunteer Asslfflwieftt^Titj^ ; Cownunlty development TecRnlciah 

2. Responsibilities : 

• Work closely withji trajn^ an^ help t^^ fSotlvite coworker, tdeatlohal 
Comnunlty Development Assistant (taDA). 

• Meet regularly and in writing at Jtast once a 
month to the District Gonimunity Develbppnt W^ (DCDO). 

• blase with Wthistry bi Hater Development* Mininr^ of Health, _M 
istry of Agriculture* Ministry of Works, and CARE/KENYA field and 
district level officers on all matters related to self-help 
projects. 

i Serve as a technical and resource advisor to village self-help 
cbmmittee. 

3i Tasks: 



i Advise and assist newly formed and/or on-going self-help water and 
buidlhg coninittees in planning* budgeting, and implementing water 
and building projects. 

i Develop relationships^ cultivate trust a n d^ c on the local 
community and especially the project committees. Assist them in 
clarifying their needs. 

• Train water and building c^^ members in estimating capital 
and recurrent costs of projects as well as assisting in the estab- 
lishment of payment and bookkeeping procedures. 

• Train equipment operators, men and women* oh proper preventive 
maintenance and minor repairs bh bister ehgijles and Blake and 
Southern &rbss pumps.^ Set up malritehahce schedules with water 
ebnmittee Ghairmari. Provide the fbllbw-up to the interroinisterial 
operators course. 



i With the apprbval and concurrence of the_ Ministry of Water Develop- 
ffient and Ministry of works, supervise and train villa^^ 
surveying for pipe lines—main line and distribution 
the laying and fitting of galvanized and PVe pipes; 

— repair and replacement of broken pipes; 

— the construction of water storage tanks (1,900, 10,000, 20,000 
gallons), pump houses, spring boxes, public stand pumps, public 
buildings, schools. , 

• Introduce, where feasible, alternative approaches to water storage 
and catchment, such as :_ 

— guttering of roofs of houses, schools, % clinicsi all public 
, buildings; 

— inexpensive water jars and tanks for catehmerit; 
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-- underground Water storage tahRs; 

— water filters; 

— Infiltration galleries arid shallow wells near dr^ riverbeds; _ 
~ other Innovative Ideas being developed at the Village Tech- 
nology eenter In Karen, sponsored by UNICEF. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Assist public health technicians and local teachers In developing 
programs, courses, bazaarsj materials for use In the village on: 

— the relationship between water and health; 

— Improved sanitation methods related to watery 

appropriate approaches to Itnprbving water quality In the 
village; 

— ways In which clean water can become polluted after being taken 
from the source; ' 

— ways In which a clean water source Can become polluted. 

• Assist water and buldlng cdBitiltteeSi when appropriate,^ In writing 
funding proposals for materials Aftd equlpnient which the villagers 
are ahuble to ralst to be submitted to the District Development 
ebiSnltteei CARE/KENYA or other possible donors: National Christian 
Cdunpll of Kenyai National Council of Women of Kenya, European 
Economic Commission. 

Transfer Skills bpporlunitUs^ 

(See tasks above. ) 

Cross-Cul tural Exp ectation s 

Understand and- be sensitive to the villagers dal ly schedul e^ 
farming season, traditional beliefs, and customs which might 
confliC; with project's schedules arid ydUr expectations. 

Accept Kenya standards of bitiavlori appearance, and cleanllriess 
wheri#lri a village. District or Provlrice Headquarters, or Nairobi. 

(See cross-cultural tasks.) 

Secondary Acti vi t1 es 



Establish a vegetable garden of your own or with a local school. 

Assist and advise villagers In additional self-help projects 
besides water and buildings. 

Cbriduct adult education tutoring. 

Organize sports teams and activities. 

Advise and assist teachers Iri Village Polytechrilc Schools. 



\ 



^ ' 
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Section V; Project Resdun^es 



• Housing for PCVs 

• Transport— motorcycle 

• Petrol 

\ • Furnishings for PCVs 

• Counterparts 

• Supervision 

i Self-help labor 

i Tool kit / 

• Health education material s^ A.T. materials 

• Eurids for self-help projects 

• Tran^, *irt of materials 

2. Resource Donors: HHSSj VilUg^, MWB 
aj Host Country 

i Ministry of Housing and Social Services: 
^- supervision 

counterparts* salaries 
furnishings for PCVs 

§ tillage: ' 
housing 
~ Sjelf-help labor 

1 Ministry of Water Development: : 

design approval * technical advice^ 
transport of materials 

' • Mi ni stry of Heal th : 

public health information 

b) Third Parties 



• CARE: 

funds for self-help projects \ 
health education ma^^ 

training course materials for operators arid managersX 

i EEC: _ 

funds for projects 

9 USAlb: 

20*000 from IRT for gutters and storage jar^ 

• UNICEF: ^ 

appropriate techno! bqy materials and information 
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c) Peace Corps 

• No PGVs In prbdect as Of November' 1979 

• Estlmaied number of Volunteers: 

Ey80~lP / 
EY81— 20 
. FY82--25 
FY83~25 

• -Other Peace Corps Resources ^ 

motorcycle', repair kits 
tool kit : 

health and community development educational materials 
appropriate technology information and Ideas 

Potential Problem 

• transport of materials by MWb 

• conflicts wltb^P oyer technical supervision, designs, priorities, 
appropriate technology 

• iocal politics Interfering or hindering self-help support 

• resistance of villages to having to pay for water 

• delays In funding arid materials delivery. 



Seetlbri VI; Monitoring and Evaluatiw 
The project will be moriltored by: 

• iDdrithly meetlrigs of PCVs and the supervisors, the DCD0 In the 
District Off1ce--to review past, present, and future work; 

t inpnthly or bi-monthly field visits of the BCDO /to the PCVs' 
projects; - / 

t quarterly or semi-annual meetings of alJ PCVs with wie DCDO and, the 
APCD/Rural Development J h Provlriclal Offi eiSL or Nairobi to discuss 
common problems, constraints, areas of cdllabdrati on, networking, 
this meeting could also provide an opportunity/ for jn-servlce 
training of PCVs arid their counterparts (LCDAsIi al/so meetings with 
technical advisors and external donors such as CARE, UNICEF, etc.; 

• at the end of 3 months, each PCV placement will/ be assed by^ the 
APCD, pep and MHSS-Prlriclpal CDO to determine whether commitments 
have been met by all parties* / 
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he project will be evaluated by: 



• the degrejB to which villagers have assumed control ^ payment * and 
management for the operation and maintenance of the water arid 
building projects; 

• the huinber of functioning water and building proj^fets and 
extensions that have been cippleted; 

• the number ^of classesj seminars, workshops, training programs which 
have be«n conducted for vill^^^ rorkers, artisans, pupils^ wbmehj 
committee members, pump operators, and teachers; 

• the degree of satisfaction expressed by t»ie village self -he1p° com- 
mi ttees , the- coworkers J teoAr ) , supervl tors ( DCDOs ) j and P r1 ncl pal 
CDD furidlhg agencies and the APCD/RD with the PCVs' performance; 

• the degree of satisfaction expressed by the PpVs thSnselves; 

i whether the Hjhtstry of Water Bevel opment will decide to use tSe 
approaches, methods i techniques of J)bta1n1hg cbmmuhlty participa- 
tion In order to assure the long-term operation and maintenance of 
the water systems ^ 



i 
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ddINt PEACE CORPS WATER TRAINING 

\ 

TERMINAL TEeHNiefe TRftlHINS BBJEETIiES 



At the end of the_ Pre-Servlce Training (PSTJ each trainee will have individu- 
ally or in small groups: 

• Located, surveyed, designed, constructed: 

— a simple spring box with a GA. pipe eonnectidn; 

~ a 5^000 or 10,000 gal Iba concrete water storage tank^ complying 
to^the MWD "Design Manual" specifications; 

a basic latHhe--cbmmbhly ujed in Kenya ^ as well as possibly 
another innovative design (VIP); 

~ low-cost guttering system for at least one building; 

— a variety of water storage jars--td be used as storage for rain 
water from gutter; 

— possibly a basic pump house (using MWD design); 
the surface structure for a hand-dug well. 

1 Repaired and overhauled a tiydrent and water storage tank. 

i Repaired and fit the G.I. pipes 2", 2 1/2% 3" using slip dblht and 
cement. 

i » Surveyed (usingf a basic hand level) and laid but arid cdhhected at 
least 40* of PVC and 3.1. pipe. 

• Cleaned ahk renovated a hand-dug welU 

t ebhstructed^ simple water filter and a simple slow-sand filter. 

i Perfbrmed baste. mMntenance orj overhauled and maid simple repairs 
bh, a 6 br 12 HP Lister engine. 

i Spent 5 hours riding on a 9dcc or 12Scc mptprcycje a^d cb^^ a 
basic riding* ma^ntenancei and repair course for motorcycles. 

The Pfeaee Corps Trainee (PCt)\^wiil be able to: 

• Prepare a basic proposal and_ project design dbcumehtatibn__tQ 
riceive self-help funding assistance from: DDC, CARE/Kehya, EEc, 
USAlb. 

i Read and interpret engineering drawing, draftsmen's work and 
designs. 
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Measure waterj flow and recharge rates and translate that intdi 
daily, monthlj^^ yearly water avallalbllll^. / 



Describe and j demonstrate an ' ability to super\r1se the vir 
mixtures of cement, sand and aggregate required for building 
foundations, ffalls, water storage tanks » and latrine slabs. / 



Work with stebl _rebar_a the requirements necessary/ for 

the above mentioned projects. y / 

Effectively teach classes to rural villagers in Swahili on: / 

— the relationship of water an/ health; J 

— the wa(ys ^lean water can become polluted prior to use /and how 
to prevent it; / ' \ 

the ytays water sources c^n become pollutes and hc^ to prevent 
how to improve personal /hygterfe arid envirbnr^ntal sah;itati6r«i 



Estimate the total cost 
design and drawing. 



)f a 



efet frcm a basic erigiheeririg 



• Describe how tSese self^elp prbdects will effect woineri and how to 
develop a strategy for increasi/hg their iiivblvenleiit and-par^icijxa- 

.. ... F/tl " 



tion at all syages oythe planh-fng ahd/Amplemehtatfbn. 

i Detemihi thd appr^^^ pip^ sizes ^hd necessar^y ■ fittings for 

gravity-fed and engine-driven water systems. / 

The PCT will also have completed training [in community development arid be able 
to: 



§ 

§ 



Assess and interpret conmunity needs to the authorities. 



Acquaint himself with development^ plan priorities. ^ 

Together withj the community, formulatl 
effective projects. 



plans / and carry out 



Initiate teanir^brk with workers 6? oth(^ extension services to 
encourage cbbrdii nation |bf programs fSr 1;he benefit/ of the community^ 



Stimuldte actiijii eh^cburagihg pebple\ih trip belifef in their capa- 
bilities but al^b being a teacher in the prablem solving process. 



Act as the link between the comntuni 



material, financial » and training needsiof the people. 



Initiate and gti1|e tjie development of ne^ institutions and services 
necessary for thi community^;^' 
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resources : technical 




• Report and analyze programs statistically and narratively^ 

• fe^^ahd supervise junior staff, encouraging staff developnienti 

^ i Hafee ilFfectlve adsilnl strati ve arrangements of her worfe.^^a^ 

malntalnriig a balance between her professional and administrative 
responsibilities. 

i Understand and respect the role pf_ the family and the effects of 

change on family structure, tncludlnijttie social and economic roles 

of women and their participation In community affairs. 
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f Peace Corps Vol unteer CB Tf>cHri1ciani 



ERIC 



1. Enough wdrJc: at Jeast^^t^^^ and/or buil ding self-help projects 
within a 15-20 mile radius of their home vlllagii i^ujeuts 



2. Village Is able and willing to provide housing free of charge. The house 
will have as ^a minimum a concrete floor ^ a latrine, a roof that doesn't 
leaki and at least one lockable room. 

3. The water and building projects have been surveyed and the designs have 
been approved by the Ministry of Water Development or HOW. 

4. Some funds are available f-sm external donors, DDC, or central government. 

5. The village has cbmn?'*-' some funds for the project. 

6. " Thfre is^a gboi wbrJciri^ relationship between MUSS and MWD at thi district 

and locational level. 

7. The watgr project will not be replaced by a larger MWD water project f br- 
at least 3 to 5 years. 

8. Village lacks technical advic»i. 

9. All parties (villagers^ DCDOi HWO) are aware that If funds and village' 
commitment are not forthcoming in a reasbnable period of time that the 
Ptv will be transferred to another area where there is work. 
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ten ta t1 ve Placements for the Community Development Technicians . 

^ 

as agreed by Stanley Wandetb and Craig Hafher 

1. Mutumo: 3 water projects, all gravity fed^ Katothya/klljai District/ 

Eastern Region 

2. figwata: near KlbWezi.^akihdu Dlvision/Kachakos/Easter'n Reg 3 water 

projects-rMangelete, Kbmbbyobi Thahge 

3. taita-Wundahyl: 3 projects— Murray Girls School, water and building; 

Bura Rehabilltatibri and School , water and building 
projects; Mazizii possible? 

The fbllowihg appear tb be likely sites but will need further research and 
visits. 

4. Mbbbni: Eastern Divisibn/Machakos District, Utangwa, Kiteta-near Tawa 

5. faveta: many self-help water projects, 1 sol a^ area, known tb 

have outbreaks of cholera, near Tanzania border 

5. Bamba: northern part of the klllfl DIstRct, EbastaT PrbVihce; 

strbhgly recbmfignded by DC and DOO, very dr^ area, at sbutherh 
edge bf Tsavo East Game Park; it will not be affected by the 
Sabaki River Project as most of the rest of Kilifi District; 

7. Klsiii Nyanza: many people^L fairly dry area, USftID is considering a 

water project In the area near Sigbr 

8. Embu: many seK-help water projects, sbme prbblems* needs further study 

9. Rift Valley Prbvihce: PDSS very suppbrttve of th? idea, he would like a 

PCV in each Of his districts 

18.- • ' 
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Lbcatlbhal Conwtihlty-Bey&l 
Job Description : 

Responsible for all self-help projects In their area. 

_ . ■ f 

Answerable to the Assistant Ebniiiunlty Development Officer, District 
level. 

Answerable also to the District 0f fleers 



Needs to llase with HJnistry of Water Develbpmehti Ministry of 
Agriculture! Ministry of Works 



1 cations: 



Four _years secondary school plus one ^ear cburseNat the Kenya 
Instltute__of Adnilfilstra (KIA). Course Includes^ cbrSnuhlty 
development brsanjzatl on p human relations sklllsi adult ^ucatl bn^ 
but w technical training. 



Areas of responsibility can cover a whole division In some cases 
but generally It Is just a location. 

They receive some In-servlce training at least once a year. 

They don't necessarily come frbrii the village where they live but 
they must be from a nearby village and of the same ethnic (tribal) 
grbup. 

They are recruited by the cbuhty or municipal councils. 
They are paid by the cbuhty councils 
There is a move to bring them Under central gbverhmeht^ 
They are both men and women. 
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HASH TRAIN IN6 SUIDES 



tn Rural Water Supply arid Sanitation; 



A Je&crlpti bh for Potential Users (Draft) 



Hater and Sanitation for Health Project, May 1983. 

,.'/ 
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Latrine Cdnstruction; Training Guide for a 12-day Workshop 



Overview 

The purpose of these training materials Is to provide participants with 
the heeded skills and knowledge for assisting^ rural eommuhlties to orgahizei 
implemehtj and hlaihtaih sanitary waste disposal projects* Plann-tng, cBiistruc- 
ting^ and maihtaihihg appropriate and ecdndmlc latrines Is the central theme 
of this training. Invdlving the Ideal cdnvnuhity during all pliases of the pro- 
ject is given equally strong emphasis as Mhstructidn. Ldcal suppdrt and in- 
volvement is key to the success of any sanitation effort. 

This training is for participants who work in rural community settings 
with local communities wanting, td Imprdve'their sanitation facilities. It is 
designed for participants without the technical skills or knowledge needed to 
plan and buid economical and sanitary' latrines. It is designed to provide 
sufficient understanding and skills in the planning and constructidn of la- 
trines to enable participants to motivate and assist others at the local or 
village level in implementing latrine- projects. ^ 

This traininjsL_prqgram is appropriate for proiect jjromoterSi field work- 
ers, rural development specialists, and others involved in the promotion of 
improved heajth and sanitation in rural village settings. They m|y be minis- 
try staff, extensi^on workers. Peace Corps Volunteers, or any others respon- 
sible for and interested in improving methods of human waste disposal. 

During the workshop^ a balance is strucit between the technical pra^^ 
skills needed to build a latrine and the conmunlcation and educati 
heeded to transfer that knowledge. Particij)ants will be part o^ a team re- 
sponsible for ebristruetihg a single pit latrine in the local community during 
the course of this workshop^ They will supervise or participate in all the 
liiajdr phases of building a latrine^ They will select a site^ dig a pit, and 
edhstruct an appropriate slab and latrine sheller. At the same time parti eir 
pants are 1 earning the technical details of latrine cdhstruettdh, they wJll 
also learil effective methdds of iJlvdlvlhg edmmuhities in plahhihg and imple- 
menting cdmmuhity-wide latrine prdjects. 

Goals of the Workshop 

At the end of this workshop, participants will be able to: 

• define sanitation and the impact of latrines; 

i define the linkage betweeri^he lack of sanitary waste disposal arid 
the spread of disease; 

i understand arid identify critical steps necessary to mdbilize a 
ebmmuriity for any latririe project; 

i ideritify cdomuriity factors related to the edristructidri, acceptaricei 
arid use df a latririe project; 

f assess local physical cdhditidns relating td improved sanitatidh; 
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identify human |ind_ mateHal. resources needed to construct the project 
and their availability; 

develop strategies to help the coiSnunity to make ah appropriate 
choice from alternative^ types of latrines; 

develop a plan for a latrine project; 

be able to construct a IStrine appropriate For the village; 

identify strategies for the continued operation, raaihteriance* repairs 
and replaeemeht of latrines; 

develop strategies for the use and raaihtehahce of latrines; 

develop a plan to implement a latrine project- for— "back home" 
application; 

Identify appropriate local and regional linkages for resources and 
upport needed for an effective project; and 

understand the appllcatlbh of learning to Other types of sanitation 
projects. 



Rainwater Roof Catchme nt Sy s t e ms ; ^aJrathihg Guide for a n 1 1 -day ^toricshop 
Overview 

The purpose of these^ training materials Is to provide systematic skill 
development for training local project promoters in stew, and te^^^^^ 
necessary' for a project in rainwater harvesting. It provides training in 
setting up a system intended for either dry or wet areas. 

This training manual uses a "project approach^ to rainwater harvesting. 
It is not primarily organized for either strictly technical training or 
community development training, but a blend of the two. The sessions^provlde 
all of the basic steps necessai^ to develop and carry out a project^ fryra the 
i ni ti ai techni cal f easi b1 i 1 ty^ stu<^ through i nstrueti hg the conwuni ty i n how 
to maintain a completed system. This manual does not present only one option 
for rainwater harvesting, but Introduces the trainees to the best -options for 
local cohditions. As such^ the training sessions follow a decision making 
raOdil with a variety of possible options at most. of the steps in the project 
development process. 




Goals of the Workshop 



At the end of this workshop, participants will be abje to: ^ . 

• use the major steps and basic considerations in planning and 
developing a rainwater harvesting project; 
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assess a cmmitjf's wflllnghess arid ability to support a rooftop 
catehiheht ^^pttem; 

cohduet ah Inventory of local slcnis, materials, 'and techniques which 
can be used In rooftop catchment; 

describe and apply the basic of ceneht iiilxlhg and use of n»jrtar; 

chdOse the most appropriate technologies for tank and gutter 
construction; 

design a rainwater harvesting system and all steps and procedures 
necessary for detailing and ordering eohstriictloh materials; 

describe and apply basics of tank and gutter construction; 

develop a monitoring and maintenance plan which the coTmunlty can use 
and Implement; and 

develop action plans for promoting rainwater harvesting In a project 
area. 



Spring Capping; A TralM 
Overview 

The purpose of this tNi*n1ng workshop Is to provide participants with the 
needed skills and knowledge for assisting rural eoniiiuhltlel to b^^ 
plement, and maintain spring capping projects^ Therefore^ plahhlhgi^ construc- 
tingt and rnalhtalhing appropriate spring liriprbvemeht efforts Is the central 
theme of this training. 

During the workshop a^ balah^^^ is struck be^eR the technical skills 
needed to cap a sprjng and the_ conniunity development skills needed to mobilize 
communities to assun^ responsj^ for their water ii^iro^emeht progrsns. In 
the course parti cipanj;s will be involveiin the planning and con^ructioh of a 
spring capping system In the local community will participate in all 
phases of this project. At the same tlme^ they w111_ be learning effec^^ 
methods of involving communities in planning and implementing spring improve- 
ment projects. 



Goals of the Horkshop 



At the end of this workshop ^ trainees wiUbe able to: 

1 identify resources necessary for a village spring capping project; 



• f aci 1 1 tate v1 1 1 age 
implementation; 



leadership activities heeded for project 



• identify and ajjpljf strategies for involving the cdmmuhity in spring ^ 
^ capping activities; 
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i survey and evaluate sites for potential spring carding; . 

i cornnunlcate and apply relevant theories about water and Its 
relationship to environment; ; 

• develop and Implement work plans and logistics necessary for project 
start-up; 

i coordina|e and implement Work plans and logistics hecessanr for 
j project start-up; 

i design and build a retaining wall for capping springs; 

• describe how to design and build t»#b alternative spring capping 
systems, spring box, ^nd Ihfiltratibh systems; 

• operate i maintain, troubleshobt^ and repair capped springs; 

• identify strategies for solving most cbrambh prbblenis which develop 
throughout the spring capping process; 

i evaluate 1 spring capping project^ ddcumeht and record information 
gathered for future use; arid 

i develop and Implertient action plans for integrating these Improvements 
Into village life for longer term envlronmePtal impacts. 



Handpump Installation and Maintenaiice^^^irfflij 



EKLC 



Overview ^ . 

The ovirall purpose of these trai hi hg Wafer ials is to Increase the skills 
and knowledge of field workers SSo are interested In playing a role in the 
implementattbh of successful village-based handpump pj^ograms. The training 
program is for parti ct pants who db*hbt currently have the technical skills and 
knowledge to implement a handpump^ prdgram or who desire to practice, review, 
and refine their present level of Uhderstahding and skill. 

Our defiititibn of successful is a prograr/i that is managed effectively 
over time by the village Itself with a minimum dependence prF«rts1de expertise 
and that resiilts in the use of safe drinkinj water by the majorila^ of the 
village population 1 practice of proper h^gienB and sanitation 

once the water has 1 eft the wel K 

Plrticipants will have an opportunity to actually^ p^ and j^lement 
major aspects of a handpump jjrogram_ during the training course. Through this 
practical^ J'hands.on" approach, participants will Increase their skills and 
knowledge in two major areas: 

• technical skills l^ncludihg site selection and preparatibh* handpump 
installation, and maihtehahce7repa1rs; arid 



eoimnunl^ develbpinent sKllls Including facilitating village rnoBlllza- 
r^ftr altd decision making, problem solving, user education^ and tecfi- 



ransfer* 



iaoa7s of the RorksHbp 




the end of this workshop, trainees will be able to: 

conduct pre! Iflilnarjr studies to determine most appropriate villages 

for frandpump^'projects; 

Identify and apply strategies fbr Involving the coiftnunlty In handpump 
projects; 

\ _ _ _ i'_ ' ' ■ "■• - -■ - 

survey evaluate, and select sites for hahdpuinps Including an assess- 
roint or the quantity and quality of water needed to warrant Installa- 
tion; 

dev|lop an awareness cf relevant theories about water and its rela- 
tionship to health; 

use a handpump project as a stratec^ for desfgning and implementing a 
user Education dialogue at the vil lage leVel; 

design and conduct an appropriati training session on puinp mainten- 
ance, \repa1r, and monitoring using visual «14s. Job aids* and other 
nonfor^al education 'r:;'^hods for use with villagers; 

develops and mpVfr^^ix mfj M^^^^^^ ^'^'^ plans 

and logistics nacessiiry for project start-tip; 

coordinaW and supervise work force and the prbcurfRnent and delivery 
of materials; 

prepare selected sites for receiving handpuiiips; 

- ^ - _ -.J _ _ " 

install locally available shallow or deep -well pumps; 

operate, maintain, and repair a handpump; 

identify alternative strangles for sol vinj^ most conraon nbn-technieal 
problems which develop befbrci during, and after handpump installa- 
tion; . I 

monitor and evaluate the ef^ctlveness of the handpuii^i program; and 

develop an awareness oLnajyon«l «ndj^ regional ha^^ program rf- 
sources and design a strategy for linking village-based projects to 
these resources i . , 
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Paraguay Country Hanagen en t Plan FY84 t Peace :o • Var^^guaj^ 1983. 

Peace _Corps Projgct Su^nrnary Sheet: Envlrop ^n ^nul Sanlt atioj^^ ^^^^^^C''^ CHP 
for FY 78, Peace Corps/Paraguaiy. 

Peace Corpg Projgct Surrinary ghjget: Environmental S^rHtj^^i^lo^^ section from CMP 
for Fy uu. Peace ' orps/paraguaiy. ^ 

Projegt bespriptign; Environmental Sanltaiiw , Sf^ction of CMP for FY83-84, 
Peace Cdrps/Paraguaty. 

Project Plan. for the Environmen tal SanU^tion^oJ^ct . Peace Corps/Paragu^, 

vm: — 

Response to Kate Raftery, lA, PTC, from Willfam Kelly, Acting PCD, danoanr It 

IralJiee_Ji^s^lgn m Criteria: Rural Health/Educator . Peace Cbrps/Paragu2^^ 
1581. : 

Trainee Request Projection: Paraguay Envlro^^^ Sanitation, S26 A2/Sanitary 
Inspector ^ Peace Corps/Paragui^^ isau, 

. W ater/Sanitation Technlg^al Training O ptions f or f eace Cori>s Paraouny, Trip 

Report^ February Z8-March 6, i ^"0, by Jim Bell^ Water/Sanliation Si>ec 1 al - 
isti Office of Program Development, Peace Corps/Wasnington, March 14, 
1983. 



In dividuals 

Richard Donovan. RPCV. 

Ellen R. Eiseman. RPCV. i 
William Kelly. Ac^lug PEB, Peace Cbrps/Paragtiab^. 
F rad MeUler. RPCV. 
Stephen Pearson. RPG?, 
Jeff Pin^, RPCV. 

Katp Raftery.__RPCyj .dmer training Officer/Paraguay; present Inter-America 
Region PTO. 

Gary Richards. RPCV. 

;iary In^ Shef;>ky. RPCV. 

Ray Victurine. RPCV, Cbhsoltahti 
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SIERRA LEONE 
Documents 

World Health Organization, Sierra Leone I nternat i onal 
Sanitation Decrdei Spcior Digestj ueceiiper 197B. 



Government of Sierra b^One DOcuihents: 

Ingj^onroe ntaJ^daeati on/Rural Hater Supply SemtiwH^. Sierra bebne Ministry of 
Energy and Power ^ Water Supply D1 Vision, November 1981. 

______ 0 ' - _ 

fioldelijoes for Environmental Health Ea u catlon ConiDoneht o f the Nation al Rural 
Wate r Supply Projects , 

lADP Progress Report » H ealth Edu c ation Sector ^ 1979* 

lADP Village Wells Pro granwne Pro ^ress^pQa i FeSruary 1979. 

International Drinking^ later and Sanitati on Jeca d e Country Report tor Sierra 
Leone, Sierra Leone Government Docoment, 198Qi 



on Sector for Sierra Leone, 



WHO/ 




Report 1^ the Gove rnment of Sler raJ ^ne CMinuhity Water Sugply— - 

Rapid AsseVsment of Borrftn fL^od Projectea sector peveioiwient, tor tne 



World Health Organization, April is/s. 

Water jup pU^ivlsioh/Hi ntst»y of Energy and ^owe ^Twenty Year Bevi^lopment Pro- 
Government of Sierra Le^ne uocumenT, Aprn I"*/!*™ 

Peace ebrps Documents: 

Annual Report ^ Ministry of Health/Peace Corps ecr«tnii*y HeeUr Program. Janucf^ 

"mf. — 

Anruial Report, PC/Sie^ra Leone^437a "Rural Water Supplv/Deep Well Pump Program^ 

— — rg7§^ — 

C ountry Analysis ^ummaor^^Slerj-a JLe^ Peace Corps/Washlngto;^; 1977. 

Country Management Jlaa^lanning and Assessment Fo rmat Su mm aty^Shee tJY75-77 , 
~ J^rch li/*. 

HeaUh/Nutritlon and CbiSnuhity Health Sections, from fysS CMP. 

Health Section from FYS'. CMP. 

Joint i'>rogra^ingJ ^^ abPt i frSii FY80 CMP. 
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Lettep^ from Gale Morrow, APeb/RD/H, Peace Corps/Sierra teone, to dim Belli 
water/Sanitation Sector Specialist, January 1983. 

Memorandum Re; Funding of Pev Projects; from Gralg R. Hafner, PD/Sb^ 

to Ministry of Energy and Power, Rural Water Supply Files, dune 1978. 



Menv>randttm Rei Proposed Addition to the Peace. _E^j>S_Pxc 



^ , from Warren W. Wiggins, Associate o^rector for Program Bevel- 
opment and Bperatlons, P£/Wash1hgt0rii 

Meinbi*aiidum_Rei_ ^e^^ tlie Sljrra Lejhe^ Rural CbSmUh'^ y 

Bevel opment^ Program Project^ 0} t from warren W. WIgglns^ AsscrT^^? 

Director for Program Bevelopment and Operations, PC/W&shlhgtbn. 

Hercrandum Re: -Sierra Lebbe Chlifddm DevelopHie ilt ^r^^j ecti 63^ ^7 01 ^ from 
ihomas H. Qu1mt>yi Peace Corps Regldnai C^' 4' r for Africa. 

Minutes of Meeting to Discuss Health Education ^ sr>r; Is for lAOP Wells 

Pr djectS i held with Sierra Leom Ministry ^ <ergy and Power, Ministry 
of Health, CARE, ChrlstlanHeal th Association of Sierra Leone, and Peace 
Corps representatives, March 1978. 



1980 Government of Sierra Lewies 



^_Hea1 th 



Tng Program: JraUAn^^fsi ^ and Final Repor t; , Nat Treadwap^, PE/Slerra 
Leone training Director, March 1980. 

1972 Annual Report Water-supply Program , by L. H. Teasley, PG/Slerra Leone 
Volunteer Leader, 197Z. 

Open Memorandum to eiearlnghbuse of J^vel^pmeol (laninuni cation , from Inndvatlbhs 
Eommittee of Pe/S1erra teone. 

Ppace Coras Pmiect^ _So!mary_JS^ Agriculture Extension^ 636 Al ^ from FYSO 
EMpI " 

Eeace-Enrps Project Sttimiary Sheet—Agriculture Extfehsldn ^ 1978. 

Eeace Corps Project Summary Shfiet: R ir al Hater Supply i 636 A4, from FY79 C?1P. 

Peace Cj^rp^^roj&it Summary Sheet: Rural Water Supply i 636 a4 , fi^m FY8d CMP. 

Peace Corps Project Summary Sheet: Rural Waiter Suppl y, Section of FY73 CMP. 

P^dce Cdrps/Slerrd Leono Briefing Paper , Howard Gray,. PCD^ August 1977. 

Peace Corps/Sierr a U^fle- ^Xowti^ M Peve i opment Review , '^Selected Statistics," 
Secti-i of7'Y82 CMP. ' 

Paace Cgtrps/SierrcX-teone Projeci^lon: Rural Water Supply, 635^A^4 , July 1982. 
B^ ace Corps/Sierra Leone J^JibUa HbrRs/Rural Water Supply Project Suinmafy j 1971. 
Peace Corps Iralhee A ss ignment Crlterlar-AgrlcuVcU^e Extension , Septi^mber 1978. 
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JraiJiefi^sighinent Criteria- ^Agrlc a lt o re E x t £' ^i^^ ptetnber 1980. 

iter Supply /^at<?f ResdUiXes 



, , Trainee Assignment Criterj 

tnqi heer jSep temper I 



geace Corps Trajriee Assignmer 
' Deee^?>er bi . 



Ecddeet PI a n; Health Services/j 
Sif^v- ' xeone* July is/o. 



P reject S unwary: AqricuTtur 



turamater Supply/Hells Ehg44Tee^ , 
alopmentg 636 78 , Peace eorps/ 




ect. froni FY78 CMP. 



Project Suiiiiiary: Rural 



Project Summary Shei 



U m4 , frx>rn the FY78 CMP, 
s/Publlc Health Seryj ees. 636 A 2» 1979. 



Project Sunmarv Sheet; Sierra Leohe/Rural Water 

— ^ July iy7/. 




Jbo&is 636 74 i 



xtes, f row Fred R^k Hijyt 



P FOvinci a l vn j^ r "^^^^ ^'^^ Programme • • ^•r--. r.-rrT:.:.l ' u„.' . <; 
Pe/5b w/S Ccerdin ator, to hr. i.j>r Kablaj tenter engineer. Water s 

Division, Sierra Leone Government, ^utiten^er 1977. 

Report to funders. "Water Wells and Lfitrines Construction Projefit for LugbO 
-^^-THTeTaoiSr^arl F. Munana. Peace Co»|s/Ministry o^^"^?li[;A„^^°*JJir^^ 
Leone, submitted to Catholic Relief Services and Catholi|^ssion 

Hospital, duly 1980. 
Rural Pi-evthtive Health Care Section, f rom FY82 CMP. 
Sierra : ebrie Briefing Pape^^ , Peace Corps/WasHingtohi October 1979. 

Peaoe Corps/Sierra tebne, 1977. 
Peace Corps/Sierra teone, 1978. 
Peace Corps/Sierra Leone * 1979. 
Peace Cbrps/Si arr<i iebhe^ 1981. 
Events, Galf; ^'lorrdW, APCb/H/ 



SiePt-a go ne Country^ 



PJans. FY 78. 



Sierra Leon& 



?n£ P^ariSi FY79 . 



Sierra Leone 



lavement Plans. FY8d . 

Sierra Leone Countgy Wahagetiieht Plans. FY82. 

S i erra beo n j ^ttra^l Water Sup pl y Program ^^ 
RD, May S9«3. 

^^prra kPone Ru ral Water Supply Survey, PC/Sierra ^'bhe, NbVeiaber i^77. 

Status Report on W.I.D. in the^^eacp^ q ^s ^^ Le one ^ gricuUu^^^pgraa 
H.. E lizabeth 0'Halley,-PUV AgHcul ^ure/Slerra Leon^ , cir«aWc«, 

Tra<hee A ssignment C Hleri a : Sierra ^JLebhe Public Health Sfeyv ? eg 
Health Worker . Peace Corps/Sierra Leone^ uctooer 1950. 

Trains g HiteciAli^ Wells Training for Village ^ater SuPPljr Prograijiiie, Kabala, 
;\ draft preparerbFPeiee€orp^.SieEr9 Leone. December 1981. 
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Tr Mnee Req u est Projection; Sierra Leohe/HealjQL Prof ess^o naU. 636 A 9: Peace 
{>orps/Sierra Leone, from hm CMP. 

Tr ainee Reque st Projection; Sierra Leone Pub Hg H^jntQervlces, Conniuhfty 
Jjeamurforker . Peace uorps/sierra Leon^;. January igflH ' ^^^^ ^ 

TjaAiiee^quesi Projection; Sierra LeOne Public Health Services^4n structDF 
School^ Hygiene . Peace Corbs/Sierra Leone. January 19ftfl"' 

Trainee feq uest Projection . Peace Corps/Sierra Leone * Section of FY78 eMP. 

Trainee Re q u est Projections . Peace Corps/Sierra Leone* Section of FY8B GRP. 

U.S. Department of State Cable, from Gale Morrow, APCD/H/RDi to Country 3c^<f 
unit, March 1983. • / 

Village Based^ Tra ining : A Pre-Servjc e Training Model Developed in Sierra 

Leone, nreig Hafner, Peace corps Office of Prograj«<^3 and Trai n i ng 
Uoordi nation, April 1979. '? . 

Individual s 

Gregory D. Bellas. RPCV. 

William Fellows, RPCV, presently Sierra Lebnc UNICEF Project Officer. , 

Craig Hafner. f jmier APCD/Agri culture arid Rural Development: Senior Project 
Officer, W.«SH. 

Elena Hughes. PiT Cc*rpsA/s^.ningtoni Country Desk Officer. 
Susan Payton. Peac- Corps/prashingtoni COtfntry DesR Assistant. 
Kirsten S. Setterholm. RPCV. 
Rudy Watk iris. Peace Corps/Sierra Leorie Director. 
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Doctiniehts 



Wbrl <i Heal th nrganlzati on j Togo 1 ti terna ti ona t 
tibri Decade; Seccar DTgest ,lIiwenfeer ig/g. 



JSttpply arid Sanjta- 



USAID Mission to Togo DDCuments: 

fbgd Qountry Deyelopme^j 
January 

beve l opment Str a tec 



F183i JSmall ProgrliTF Statement , 
sjt FY82j Small Program Statement , 



January 19»o. 

I _ ^ . . ... 

USAIP Projects Paper, Togo Rara'LHatec^iippIyi 69 >-dr 0, September 1979. 
Peace 6brps Bbcumehts: 

Eorrespbnderice^ from Ronald Phillips, Peace Corps/Togo APEB/Roral Bevel bpinent* 
tb Jim Bell* Watef/Sanltatlon Sector Specialist, BecenSer 1981. ^ 

Hemoranduia Re : Hfflg-Cbnf erence , from Bill Hereford, PeVb, tb Wells VblUnteers, 
November 19/3. ] ~ , 



EroaranL Training Jb umal Special Issue; Wel l s Manual . Action/Peace Gorps*^ 
Vincent J. Abramo, Peace Corps/Washington Africa Region Public Be? 
Spec i all St* January 1975. 



r*s 



Prbjeet Soimiary Sheets; Health Edu( 



Peace ebrps/Tbgbj 19/7. 



pe. 693 A3 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1977. 
J^nfrastrtieturii 693 A3 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1978. 



Rural Infrastructure, 693^3 . Peace eorps/Tojo, 1981. 




Simroagy: Sheets: Rural Infrastructure. ^93^ . Peace Eorps/Tbgb, 1982. 
Summary Sheets ; Hel 1 s/SanI tat1w.^93-Aa . P6,ace ebrps/Tbgb* 1982. 



fevtew ebmmehtS i frbm; Morris, Kelly. Peace Corps/Togo, vSeptember 19fi3. 
Togo Brtefl Jig Paper. 
Joqb Cbuhtry F^rjigemc: 



__ __ _i 

Peace Corps/Togo, 2?et1on from FY77 CMi , 
- tflan. FY7C . Peace Cbrps/Tbgb, 1969. 
fbqb Cbuntrv WanagemeiTt ^lan. FY71 . Peace Gbrps/Tbgo* 1976. 
tbab Country ManagemeW^ Plan . FY72 . >>eaee Cbrps/togO, 1971. 



To^o Country Mana^ 



FY73 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1972. 
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T dqd Getthtry Hanagement Plahi FY77 . Peace Corpsj^Togo, 1976i 

Togo Country Hahagement Plofi, FY79 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1978. 

logo Ceontry Hahagement PlaHj FY80 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1979. 

IdqiO Cbohtry Hahagement Plahj FY81 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1989i 

Togo Cbuhtry Hahagemiht Plani FY83 . - Peace Corps/Togo, 1982. 

Togo Country Hanagenient Plan^ FY84 . Peace Corps/Togo, 1983; 

Togo Rural Water Supply Project F4 na1 Report, IBI-EYat. besHfc Trmj technical 
■ coordinatorj Peace corps/Togo, July-August isai; 

Trainee Asslantnent CrlterU: Togo R u ral ikfrastructt me/Agrlctil tural Extension 



Adent. Peace Corps/Togo, 

Trainee Assignmenj griterU: T o go Rural Irifra s true tureMrcHltect . Peace 
corps/ logo, 1^01 . 



Trainee ^ssignmen^yrij 
Corps/ logo, 



[jifrastrjicture/Bys^hess Agent. Peace 



Trai nge As si gomeg t C r i tert a; 
Ageni 



7iifn7nn7T32ffniWi17a 



Togo RHral IhfrastruCturi^Coiiiiiunity DevelopHie^it 
u Peace Corps/ rogoj '' 



Traine 



^ tX^rlteria; Togo Rural Infrastructure/Conwiuiri^y^ 
iirttctlon Archi fectl Peace corps/Togo, iSRi. 





struetibh Sliper- 



Traihee Assignment Criteria: Tpgo R 
Agen t. Peace Corps/Togo, 19^8 

fraihee Assignment Criteria; Tpg g 'ii 
hqe'it. Peace Corps/Togo, 19517 



il Developmeht 



trainie Assignment Criteria: Togo Rural Infra s truetore /Stippdrt TeChnlciaf ^. 
Peace Corps/Togo., is/b. 



Trainee Assignment XriJierta^ 
: Corps/Togo, is/k. 



b ure/aelT Digger . Peace 



Traine^ft4signment Criteria: To .o Rural I hfrastructure/Hel 1 bigger . Peace 
Corps/ Togo, l9«o. ^ 



Trai l 



JCrjterH^g^ Togo Rural I nf rastructure/^elT^^omp^ 

Peace Corps/To^Oi iy»0 . ■ ^ i 



u^^^^quest Prbjectieh; Togo/Environmental Sanil 

Citation Education Cdbrainator. . Peace corps/ logo, 
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Village Welts ^ Bd Water Resburees Develoi?fflent , Idea paper for t^^p^^^^ opera- 
%\on and maintenance of a Peace Corps program. ehr1sto?.h? Henny. Wells 
Program PCV, dune 1973; 

Individuals . 

Cheri Gerard. ebA, Peace CorpS/WaShlngton. 

Daniel t. Goetz. RPGV. 

Stephen Wade Srant. RPCV. 

Gary taidig. 600; Peace Corps/Washington. 

Jim Morrill. RPB?. 

Johne. Tonery. RPCV. 

William Wallaes. RPCV. 
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ACRONYMS 

i 

ADB Asian Bevel opmerit Bank 

Ai Agriculture Instructor (Sierra Leone) 

AID Agency for International Development in Washington? DC 

AO Agriculture Officer (Sierra Leone) 

APCD Associate Peace Corps Director 

APS Agents de Promotion Sociale (Togo) 

ARD Accelerated Rural Development, Program of NRHSC (Thailand) 

A/V Audiovisual 

CD Chiefdom Development (Sierra Lebhe) 

CDSS Country Development Strategy Statement 

CFA Unit of Money (Togo) 

CMP Country Management Plan 

CONGAT PVd coordinating organization in Togo ; 

CORPbSANA Sanitary Ebrporatibh (Paraguay) 

COS Close of Service 

CPO Central Planning Organization (Yemen) 

CRS Catholic Relief Services 

CSDP Community Swamp Development Projecc (Sierra LeOnej 

CUSO Canadian University Service Overseas 

CYDA Confederation of Yemeni Sevelbpmeht Associations 

DOLA Department of Local Administration, Ministry of the Interior 
(Thailand) - 

DTEC Department of Technical and EeOhdmic Cooperation (Thailand) 

ECOWAS Economic Community of West "AfriGan States 

EEC European Economic COnWuhity 

ET Early Termination 

. . ^ - 377 - 
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FED Fonds Europeeh de Developpeinent {EEe Bevel bpinen t Fund J --^ 

GbP Gross Bbmestic Product 

GMP gross National Product 

GOP Government Of Paraguay 

<- GbSL Government of Sierra Leone 

GOT Government of Togo 

GYwe Gtima Valley Water Company (Sierra bebne) 

GWB Ground Water Division, NRWSe {Thailand) 

lADP Integrated Agriculture Bevelbpmerit Project (Bivision of MAF, Sierra 
Leone) 

IBRB International Bank for Rural Bevel opent 

IDA International Development Authority (Sierra Leone) 

IDS Inter-American Develbpmerit Bank 

IPF International Monetary Fund ' 

IPS Institute for Social Security (Paraguay) 
1ST ^ In-service Training 

LbA tbeal Development Association (Yemen) 

MAF Ministry Of Agriculture and FbfestW (S1e^^ 

MANR Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources (Sierra teone) 

MEP Mihtstry Of Energy and Power (Sierra Leone^ 

— M0H Ministry of Health (Sierra bebne; Paraguay) 

H0PH Ministry of Public Health (Thailand) 

MOW Minfistry of Works (Sierra Leone) 

MPW Ministry bf Public Works (Yemen) 

MRU Manb River Union (Sierra Leone) 

MSP Ministry bf Public Health (Paraguay) 

MSPBS Ministry bf Public Health and Sbcial Welfare (Paraguay) 

MWWA Metropolitan Water Works Authority (Thailand) 

ERIC 



North Africa i Near East^ Asia, and the Pacific Sector 

Non-Sbverrimental Srgahizatibri 

National Malaria Eradication Program (Thailand) 

National Rural Water StjjDply Gbmmittee (Thailand) 

_ _ _ _ __________ 

Orgahizatibn of African Uh^ty 

Private Agencies Cdllabdrating Together 

Pan American Health Organization 

Piiace Corps Director 

Peace Corps/Paraguay 

Peace Corps/Sierra Leone 

Peace Corps Trainee 

Peace Corps/Thailand; Peace Corps/Togo 

Peace Corps Volunteer 

Peace Corps Volunteer header 

Peice Corps/Yemen 

Primary Health Care 

Public Health Inspector (Sierra bebhe) 

Public Health Service (Sierra Lebne) 

Physical Quality bf Life Index 

People's Republic of China 

Personal Service Contract 

Pre-service Training 

French version of UNDP— United Nations Development Progr 

Pdly-vinyl chloride (plastic piping material) 

Private Voluntary Organization 

Provincial Water Supply Division (Thailand) 

Rural Cbmnuhity Development 

389 
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RSB Research and Develdpment 

. R0 Rural bevel opnent 

RB0 Rural Development Officer 

RPC7 Returned Peace Corps Volunteer 

RTG Royal thai Soverhmerit 

RWSD Rural Water Supply Division (NRWSC, Thailand; Yeineri) y 

RWSU Rural Water Supply Unit* of MEP/RWSD (Sierra Leone) 

SD Sanitation Di vision. NRWSC (Thailand) 

SEATO Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

SENASA National Service of Environmental Sanitation (Paraguay) 

SORAb Development Agency in Togo Government 

SST Stateside training 

TAG Trainee Assignment Criteria 

UNDP United Nations Development Program 

-yNESee united Nations^Educatlonal. Scientific, and Cultural Organlzati 
UN/FAO United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
UNICEF United Nations International Children's Education Fund 
USAID United States Agency for International Development 
WASH Water and Sanitation for Health Project* USAID 

ROS Well drilling Section, NRWSC (Thailand) 

WHO World Health Organization 

wib Women in Development 

MSD Water Supply Division. Division Of HEP (Sierra teone) 

YAR8 Yemen Arab Republic Sbverhm^nt ; 
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Since 1951 when the Peace Corps w8s created, frore than 80, 000 t).S.. cit^- 

? en s . h a V e _ s e r V e.d _ a s _ y 0 1 u n t e e r s 1 h d e V e 1^ * " ^ 

• or k 1 ng . awon g. t he people of.the T h j rd _ Wpr 1 d _ a s_ c p 1 1 eague s and co-wo-kers. 

Tddav 6000 PCVs are Involved In programs designed t o _ he 1 p _ s t r eng then 

local c apac 1 1 y to address such-^ fundamental concerns-as food production, 

water supply, energy development, nutrition and hea*1th education and 

reforestation: 



Peace Corps overseas offices: 



BELIZE 

P^D. Box 487 
Bel ize City 



lldl _ 

TToT Box 1094 
Suva 



RlTANi A 

P 222 
NbuaSchbtt 



SOLOWON v! SLfiNDS 
F7o~nSoTT4T 

Hon i ar a 



Cot on 0 u 



gftSOM -- 
BP ?098 
Libreville 



MICR ONESIA 
f.b. Box 536 
Saipah, Mariana 
Islands 



SWA2 ILAN D 

P:0; Boi 
Mb ab an e 



"36^ 



BOTSWANA 

T7ST~TFj 9 3 
Gaborone 

BUR'JND: 

c /c Ame " i c a n 
Embassy 
6 u i umb u a 

CAMEROON 
6t 617 
Yaounde 

CENTRAL -AFPI CAN 
REPUBHT 

Bangui 

CO STA R4-^ 
Tfifl-'tfldo Pos t a 1 
1?66- 

Sah Jose *- 

ppMlNlCAN^REPUBLlC 
A p a r t a d 0 Postal 
14 14 

Santo bomingb 



P,"5"rBox 58? 
Banjul 

^ 1 1 ^ o 

P.O. Box 5796 
Accra ( North ) 

A M A L A 
Ba Aven i d a 1-46 
Zona ? _ 
Guatemala 

HONDURAS 
Ad ar t ado Postal 
C-51 

Teguc'^galpa 
45MA4^ 

>iu s g r py e Avenue 
Kingston 10 

KENYA 

Tr57"Bpx 30518 
Nairobi 

LESOTHO ^ 
P. 6. Boi^ 554 



MOROCCO 

Zahq uat Benze-te 
Rabat 

NEPAL - 

P.C._Box 613- 
Kathmandu 



H-IGER 
BP_ip537 
N i amey 

rr^5T_Box 956 
Muscat 

PAPUA -H^^g— GUINEA 
*f>.0. 6ox 1750 

Boroko 

Pbr t Moresby 
PARASUAY 

c/o American Embassy 
Asuncion 



E AS^ R N CARRISBE A 
Tn eluding: Antigua, 
Birbidos , Grenada , 
Mbntserrat, St. 
K1 tU-«?^is, St . 
tut 1B, St. Vincent , 
Dominica 'Erin 
C p u r t " B i s h b p s 
Court Hill 
P:0. Box 696rC 
Bridgetown,' Barbados 



TaTTTTa 635 -A 
Quito 



Maser Q 

L T B E R I A 
Sox 707_ 
Monr ov i a 

MALAWI 

Box 2.08 
Li 1 on g we 

MALAYSIA 
177 dftlan 
Raja Muda 



MALI - 
BP 85 
Box 564 



PHILIPPINES 
P.O. -Box 701 3 
Man i 1 a 

RWANDA 

t/6 American Embassy 
Kigali 



SENEGAL 
BP JS4 
Dakar 

SEtCHEiL€S 
BP 657 

Victoria 

- j4^R^RA LEONE - 
Private Ma i l Bag 
Free t own 



TANZANIA 

Box 51?5 - 
Dar es Sa 1 a afT 

THAILAND 

47. Sb> 
Spmp^aspna? 
Petchbu'"."' Roai 
Bangkok -4 



TOGO _ 

Lome 

TONGA 
BP l^^- 
Nuku ' Alc^a 



TUNi s: A 

BP"^1 

4002 Tunis- 
Belvedere 
Tunis 

UPPER VblTA 
BP 53 7 -Samar:^- 
Ouagadougou 

WESTERN SAWQA 
P.O^ Boi 880 
Ap i a 

YEMEN- 

^.0. Boi lis; 

Sana ' a 

ZAIRE - 
BP ^6 9 7 
K i r(s h a s a 
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